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FOREWORD 


Through all the life and being of the great 
Southwest, through all its development and 
expansion, affecting every phase of human life 
within its borders, is the one term—W ATER. 
Around that word the whole drama of its un- 
foldment is grouped. Water rights, water 
needs, water luxuries; the beauty of it, the 
beneficence, the peril, and the power—all that 
makes, or holds back from making, 1n this 
vast, silent, alluring region has the one note. 
Like the Psalmist’s hart, this old-new land 
“panteth after the water brooks.” 
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Part One 
WAITING WATERS 
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CHAPTER «I 
SAFFA ° 


SAFFA, the young Navajo sheep herder, 
wrapped in his blanket, was crouching on the 
outermost point of the rim-rock, with Sandie, 
the big Scotch collie, huddled against his knees. 
It was night. Night, with her trillions of stars 
that jewel the heavens above the mountains of 
New Mexico. Down in the valleys, only blue 
shadows—and silence. On the upper levels, only 
gray shadows—and silence. High over peak and 
plain the vast void of still starlit distances. The 
night wind, wailing through the deep canons, low 
moaning among the cedar and pinon shrubs of the 
upper slopes, lay a mere wreath of thin pure air 
along the brow of the mesa. 

Back on the plateau pasture hundreds of sheep 
were resting. For sheep, with the old wild in- 
stinct of precaution, rest early that they may rise 
early to feed in the protection of the dim morning 
light. By instinct, too, they know how to feed 
in the middle of their pasture. They need no 
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guard rail along the rim-rock to keep them from 
plunging down its sheer sides, fifty, or fifty score 
feet, to where the slopes begin to slant away 
toward the plains below. 

But to-night, out at the very edge of the mesa, 
Saffa, the most trusted herder of the Redstone 
Ranch, sat still as the night landscape of which 
he seemed a fixed part; yet with ears alert as 
those of the dog beside him, to catch every noise 
about him. Suddenly, before a sound had broken 
the stillness, his quick eye sighted the shifting of 
a deepening blur among the gray shadows where 
the precipitous trail from the valley reaches the 
mesa’s top. As boy and dog stiffened to atten- 
tion a form outlined itself above the rim-rock, 
and a young Indian girl’s voice called across the 
space: 

“Sattary 

Saffa rose to his feet, but the dog bounded 
toward the girl with a little yelp of joy. 

“Doli?” The boy’s voice was low and soft as 
the Navajo tongue can be. 

There was a moment of silence. Then the girl 
spoke. 

‘Saffa, why do you stay up here to-night ?” 

“To watch the sheep. Mr. Harborough sent 
me,” came the answer. 

“But why did he send you? José watches, and 
other Mexican herders with him. They are with 
the flocks out there beyond the arroyos. They do 
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not know you are here.. Why?” The girl re- 
peated her query. 

“Why do you come up here so far from the 
ranch house, where you should stay? Why?” 
Saffa parried. 

In the dull light, Doli’s head dress and the 
blanket wrapped close about her showed only 
graceful outlines. And even in the dusk, some- 
_ thing of the youthful presence and the glow of 
shining eyes could be felt; the eternal feminine 
that needs no excuse nor explanation. 

“T came to find—José.’’ Very softly spoken, 
the demure coquette as native to the Indian 
maiden of the desert as to the daughter of the 
city whom the winds of heaven must never visit 
too roughly. 

“Go find him then. He is on the other side 
of the arroyos, with the flocks—maybe. He does 
not know I am here.”’ 

Saffa turned his back upon the girl and crouched 
down again, while the dog, with a divided alle- 
giance, waiting halfway between the two, gave a 
low growl at the mention of José’s name. 

“Saffa, you know that I am going away to that 
school north somewhere.” Doli spoke sadly. 

Saffa sprang up quickly. ‘ 

“Why do you go?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘Why did you go, two years and more away?” 
Doli replied. 

“Come here, Doli. You did not come up here 
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to-night to find José, did you?” The boy spoke 
pleadingly. 

“No.” The answer was hardly above a whis- 
per. 

They sat down together behind a sheltering 
rock, with the dog cuddled contentedly at their 
feet. 

“Doli, do not go away. You will learn only 
what you must forget—when you come back to 
New Mexico.”’ There was a minor note of grief 
in Saffa’s voice. 

“You went away to school—and have not for- 
gotten. You like the ways you learned there, and 
the books. Faith says you do.” 

“Faith.” 

They were very close together, shoulder touch- 
ing shoulder, hand clasped in hand, their eyes 
toward the wide purple-shadowed valley far be- 
low them. But at that instant the Indian girl saw 
only the vague void beyond the rim of the mesa; 
the Indian youth, trained in the white man’s 
school, saw a fair face with masses of soft golden- 
brown hair above it, and eyes so deeply blue they 
were almost black, and smiling red lips, and a 
white throat 

eo Ealthve: 

Why did that name always hurt so? 

“She wants me to go—so I will know as much 
as you do, and will like the books. There are 
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so many in the ranch-house library, and Faith 
reads them all,” Doli said, gently. 

Saffa’s hand that held hers, twitching ever so 
slightly, and Saffa’s one deep breath of renuncia- 
tion, meant nothing to the simple-hearted Indian 
girl. 

“What good does my knowing books do me?” 
The boy questioned, bitterly. “I’m just a sheep 
herder like José and the Mexicans back yonder. 
The sheep know nearly as much as they do. Some 
of them know more. Old Miguel, José’s father, 
fell over this rim-rock one night, last winter and 
—the vultures got him. The sheep know better 
than that.” 

“But it was a cold night, and there was a 
norther blowing. The sheep might not know bet- 
ter in the cold and dark, when the norther comes 
suddenly,” Doli insisted. 

With the memory of that local tragedy only a 
few months ago, the two involuntarily drew 
nearer together, while the night breeze, sweeping 
faintly up over the rim-rock, breathed a chill, 
sorrowful sigh along the length of the mesa. 

“T must not stay here any longer. They might 
miss me at the ranch house.”” Doli came back to 
the purpose of this meeting. ‘I just heard that 
I am to go away to-morrow evening. I will not 
see you again. You did not know that when you 
came to the top of the mesa to-night.” 

“T came up here because I did know. I did 
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not want to be down there when you left. 1 was 
glad when Mr. Harborough sent me to—the far 
side of José’s sheep to-night. There’s need for 
watching on this mesa. Not any more than down 
at the Redstone, maybe. But—up here I will get 
the last sight of you,” Saffa declared. 

“Up here?” Doli questioned, wonderingly. 

“Oh, I can still see far. An Indian’s eyes are 
good, even after he has been to the white man’s 
school where so many look through spectacles. 
Sometimes he sees clearly what those glass-coated 
eyes never see at all. I’ll be the last one to wave 
good-by to you.” 

“To-morrow night? As late as this? You 
cannot do it,” Doli declared. 

“But I will. Look, Doli. Here is the token.” 

There was an adroit cleverness in Saffa’s tone 
that Doli was too credulous to catch as she stared 
about her. 

In the mountains to the westward a light like a 
huge star appeared suddenly, gleamed against the 
blackness for a few moments, and vanished. A 
chain of swiftly moving lights behind it unwound 
out of nowhere and flashed off into an up-swallow- 
ing gloom. Then all was dark, till in the gray 
night the mesa top took on its old form again. 

The two stood up to watch it. 

“It was lightning in the mountains,” Doli de- 
clared, half laughingly, half awed, “But if it 
means the time of good-by to-morrow night, it 
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means the same to-night. Good-by, Saffa, ‘Tsa- 
fah,’ ‘Chicken Hawk.’ Will you remember me 
till I come back to you? Or,” the girl’s voice 
hardened, ‘“‘will some other Indian girl, or Mexi- 
can girl, or maybe some yellow-haired American 
girl like Faith Harborough, make you forget 
me?” 

Saffa was a lover. He did not deny that to 
himself. But he wished Doli had not asked 
that question. It was not for Indian, man or 
maid, to speak of Faith Harborough. 

“That was not lightning, Doli, ‘Blue Bird.’ 
Truly it was the sign of your passing north and 
away from me. It comes to me every night when 
Iam up here. Now I know why. When it comes 
to-morrow night I will wave good-by. You will 
not know it. The light is for me. But will you 
forget me, Doli? It is so beautiful in the north 
valleys. They do not die of the drought there, 
for the big rivers are never all dry. They just 
run a narrower stream in midsummer, but there 
is always water. And the green trees and the 
green grass about the white man’s school are not 
like the Murcia Valley, with the sand and the 
rocks. There are no mesas, only little buttes; not 
high and free and wild, but low and gentle and 
sweet to the eyes.” 

Saffa’s voice was also low and gentle and sweet 
with a tender sadness; and his words, always the 
concise, well-chosen English, although he was 
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only an Indian, and a herder of sheep, had a 
strange appeal. 

“T will not forget. I must go. My pony is 
just down there.” The girl pointed toward the 
blue shadows below the cliff’s edge. 

‘“““Tust down there’! Doli, in front of us it is 
a thousand feet to the first slopes and they are 
still high above the level plains. I thought you 
came up the sheep trail, west out yonder. You 
don’t mean you came to the top on that east 
trail through the Rocks of Torment? Not many 
men ever climbed that trail. It is well named, 
the Rocks of Torment. It winds so steeply up 
the cliff. Only one pony ever came even a third 
of the way you made yours come to-night. It is 
darker now than when you came up. You dare 
not go back to the ranch house alone. I dare 
not go with you because—truly, José and his 
Mexicans do not always guard the sheep at night. 
I do. Mr. Harborough knows I do, and that I 
will not leave them if I come here. But I would 
go with you, Doli. You need me—and I want 
you.” 

It was the world-old battle between love and 
duty that Saffa was unconsciously fighting within 
himself, and with an Indian of his mold duty 
must win. 

“I dare to come through the Rocks of Tor- 
ment alone. Why not to go alone? Good-by, 
Saffa.” 
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Doli was standing at the very outer bound of 
the mesa, free limbed, sure footed, strong, and 
unafraid, her eyes shining like stars in the dusky 
light. Just a little distance from this very point 
it was that José’s father had gone down to his 
doom in the darkness and the storm. Only Saffa 
knew the exact spot, however, and he shuddered 
now at the memory of it. 

“T am going down the east trail to where I 
left my pony. You stay here and watch.” Doli 
drew herself up with a proud freedom. “T will 
come back to you sometime. When I think of 
you it will always be up here. It is so high and 
nobody to trouble us here, not even José and the 
Mexicans over yonder with the sheep, nor Faith, 
always into everything around the ranch house, 
and miles and miles every way from the Red- 
stone. Faith is the Redstone to me. She is all 
of it except here. This is ours, our mesa, our 
rim-rock, Saffa. Does nobody else ever come 
here?”’ 

“Nobody, not even José, since old Miguel fell 
off here,” Safta replied. 

‘“‘Are you never afraid to be so near to—that 
place, and at night? It cannot be far away, I 
know.” Doli gripped her hands tightly under 
her blanket. 

“T learned better at the white man’s school. 
Why are you not afraid?” Saffa asked. 

‘Because Saffa is here and is not afraid,’ Doli 
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murmured. “I shall learn at the school—not to 
be afraid, too, not because of Saffa then, but 
because of Doli, who will have learned how not 
to be afraid at night where men have died.” 

“T shall be lonely up here, Doli, the long time 
you are away.’ The youth’s arms were about 
the girl now. 

“Don’t be up here all the time,” Doli insisted, 
her head dropping suddenly down against Saffa’s 
shoulder. ‘You must watch Faith, too, while I 
am gone. She is not afraid of anything, wild 
pony, wildcat, nor rattlesnake, nor stream, nor 
deep canons. Only of this rim-rock here. She 
would never dare to come up that trail through 
the Rocks of Torment where I came to-night; 
never dare to stand where I walk unafraid. This 
thing only I can do that she cannot. Saffa, keep 
guard over Faith till I come back. She reads 
so many story books, and dreams such dreams— 
that a prince, a high-born son of some English 
nobleman, she says, is coming some day to fall 
in love with her, just as they do in novels, and 
she will be Lady Faith. She is a. dreamer of 
dreams,’ Doli repeated. “You won’t let evil 
come to her, will you, Saffa? They do not under- 
stand her down yonder at the Redstone, nor 
know where she goes, nor all she does. They 
think of her as a child still. They call her ‘The 
Sunshine of the Ranch.’ And everybody loves 
her—except maybe Mrs. Harborough, who is not 
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her real mother—because she is so good to every- 
one. And so beautiful! Her eyes are velvety 
deep like the pansies in the ranch-house window 
boxes in the early spring, and her hair is like the 
gold of the cottonwood leaves in October. And 
a real nobleman is coming, Sir Somebody’s son. 
The cattle manager told me so. And she—you 
will take care of her; oh, Saffa, promise me you 
will.” 

Saffa had stepped back from Doli as she spoke, 
and stood with folded arms, in the shadows, a 
stern, silent listener, the Indian character never 
more truly revealed in him than at this moment. 

“T will watch her, Doli. No evil shall come 
near her. I promise. No evil.” Safta repeated 
the words with the deep emphasis of a vow. 
‘And when you come back you will find me here 
—herder of sheep—but—the same stars up 
yonder shine on the valleys of the north. Not 
so many as here, or so it seemed to me there. 
Some of them are lost somewhere between—but 
when you see them you will think of me on the 
rim-rock here—” The Indian was all gentle- 
ness again, bending down toward the maiden at 
his side. 

“Maybe the light we saw is some of them go- 
ing away out of our sight,” Doli broke in. 

Saffa’s smile was hidden by the gloom. 

“No. That is my light, all mine. It is to tell 
me of you, and to bring you back— Ha!” 
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Saffa’s form stiffened, and in an instant the gentle 
lover had become the alert sheep herder— 
“Listen, Doli. There is trouble out yonder. 
Sandie has found something going wrong.” 

The big collie had suddenly leaped up and 
was speeding away toward where the sheep were 
resting, and the Indian knew by the uneasy move- 
ments and certain low sounds in that direction 
that danger impended. 

“You are sure you are not afraid to go alone? 
You are a brave little Blue Bird. Only go 
quickly, and carefully, and—in the green north 
valleys do not forget me—here.’ Saffa spoke 
hurriedly as he drew the girl to him. 

“IT am never afraid near you, Saffa. Clear 
to the Redstone ranch house, I am not afraid, 
because you are here. And I will never forget 
you.” 

Their arms were tight about each other. Their 
lips were meeting in a good-by kiss. For one 
long moment the stars gleamed nearer to the 
earth, and over the brow of the mesa a soft air 
swept. 

Then the Indian maiden slipped back into the 
shadows and disappeared over the ragged rim 
of the headland, leaping, agile as a goat, down 
the almost inaccessible trail to where her pony 
waited for her far below. ... On the girl’s 
face, a smile of happiness; before her eyes, only 
Saffa, standing in the gray gloom—Saffa, whom 
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she loved, and who loved her—he had told it 
all in that good-by kiss—Saffa, for whom she 
was leaving her Indian life to learn in the white 
man’s school the better things for Indian maidens 
to know. ... 

Back toward the deep arroyos, trouble brew- 
ing. Sandie’s low yelp, and sudden flight to pro- 
tect the flock. Saffa moving swiftly, cautiously 
toward where the uneasy sheep were huddled to- 
gether, marking, as he went, the token of a 
prowler here and there, a skulking shadow skirt- 
ing the camp, a silent something, invisible, im- 
possible to overtake, until it had effaced itself 
in the impenetrable darkness. 

‘““An enemy—not a wolf, but José.” 

Saffa’s unspoken word as he stood on the 
hither side of the camp, with Sandie squatting be- 
side him at the edge of the arroyo. About him 
only the gray gloom of the night. Before his 
eyes—only the image of Faith, whom he must 
protect: Faith, with hair like the gold of the 
cottonwood leaves in October. .. . 

And it was night. Night, with her trillions of 
stars that jewel the heavens above the mountains 
of New Mexico. Down in the valley, only blue 
shadows—and silence. Up on the mesa, only 
gray shadows—and silence. High over peak and 
plain, the vast eternal void of still, starlit dis- 
tances. 
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THE coast-bound Santa Fe train, darting 
eagerly among the upper cliffs, with a wind-waved 
plume of smoke trailing back above it, was the 
only seemingly sentient thing in a silent, sun- 
swept landscape. Where a canon from the 
northeast, gashing down through the mountains, 
ends abruptly against a curving height, the road- 
bed, clinging to the high cliffside, circles away 
to the westward. As the train swings around 
this acute arc of its course the quick-eyed pas- 
senger might note a long fissure in the mountain 
wall to the eastward side of the canon, at the 
bottom of which a stream breaks through into 
the Murcia River Valley. Up in the train, how- 
ever, the passenger would get only a glimpse of 
the open plain rimmed by far blue peaks, and 
guarded over in the nearer distance by dark mesa 
heights. And if this happened at the right mo- 
ment, when the sunlight falls at a certain slant, 
sharp eyes would catch the deep red glow of a 
headland to the northward, towering in digni- 
fied defiance, silent, sheer, immobile, above a 
broad valley. Just a glimpse, and the train would 
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be hurtling on its way again; and this view 
through “Split-Rock,” as the point was known 
locally, one of the countless picturesque features 
along the Santa Fe railway through the New 
Mexico mountains, might soon be forgotten. 

More easily seen, and not so easily forgotten, 
would be the sight to one who stood—as Saffa, 
the Redstone sheep herder, sometimes stood— 
on the outer point of the rim-rock of that stern 
mesa. From this spot the passing of the train 
by day was marked by the volume of smoke surg- 
ing, silvery soft as rainbow-tinted bubbles, 
through the narrow rift. By night the engine’s 
headlight increased to a bright glow as it reached 
the limit of the curve. Behind it the blackness 
was traced through with flashing points as the 
lighted cars whirled past the mountain crevice. 
Saffa, watching this from the mesa’s top night 
after night, knew well the moment of Doli’s pass- 
ing northward, and could truly be the last to 
wave good-by to her. 

To the southward the village of Strabane lay 
brown and still in the open valley. The place was 
really little more than a railway siding; yet here, 
through every twelve months, thousands of head 
of stock, gathered from the vast cattle range, 
took passage northward. From tens of thousands 
of sheep that feed on the mesas, or speck with 
gray the treeless valleys, thousands of pounds of 
wool load the freight trains for Eastern markets. 
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To-day the carriage from the Strabane Ranch 
stood in front of the one store, down on the one 
street. A pony was fastened to the hitching pole 
beside it. Up at the railway station old Juan 
Perez sat on a bench in the shade of a cottonwood 
tree. A few feet away the Indian boy, Saffa, lay 
sprawled on the ground gazing at the stretch 
of rails gleaming in the sunlight. A line of cars 
loaded with restless sheep waited on the siding 
for the coming of the south-bound train. 

“Guess the train’s a little late to-day. Ex- 
pectin’ anybody for the Redstone, Saffy?” Juan 
Perez asked, looking at the boy on the ground. 

“Maybe,” Saffa replied, without lifting his 
eyes from the rails. 

“Must be somebody from a good ways off, I 
reckon,” old Juan declared, his little black eyes 
twinkling behind their wrinkled lids. ‘Nobody 
west of the Missoury River ’d ever be fool 
enough to want to stop at Strabane. Couldn’t 
get a two-year-old steer, nor a sheep pelt, to rest 
easy on the sidin’ out there if they didn’t naturally 
know that the through freight ’d be along by 
mornin’ and start ’em on towards La Hunty.” 

Juan was Mexican by name, Indian in looks, 
Irish in wit, a Yankee for shrewdness, lazy as 
“plantation white trash,” hardy as a mountaineer 
—an enigma in character study that nobody took 
the trouble to solve. He had lived intermit- 
tently about Strabane, according to an old ex- 
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pression, “off an’ on sence them Santy Christy 
mountains wasn’t no higher than potater ridges.” 
Yet he had traveled extensively, and was also 
a great reader, and no poor judge of real art. 
But—he kept his own counsel, and nobody ever 
went further into his life story than he himself 
chose to lead them. He lived at the big Strabane 
ranch house, whether as a dependent or an equal 
only he and its master knew. 


Back in the mountains the belated train was 
halted around the sharp curve where the road 
swings away to the westward. In the drawing- 
room of the Pullman car directly facing the cleft 
in the canon wall were Sir Lawrence Redstone, 
his wife, and son, distinguished travelers from 
Devonshire, England, who had large land hold- 
ings in New Mexico. Out in one of the middle 
berths John Baronet, a civil engineer, a sturdy 
young Middle-Westerner, was bending over an 
array of maps and papers on a table before him. 
Suddenly becoming aware of the train’s delay, 
he glanced out of the window, drew a quick 
breath, and with his face close to the pane gazed 
eagerly at the great fissure of Split-Rock. 

Meanwhile Sir Lawrence Redstone had left 
his compartment and was pacing aimlessly up 
and down the aisle, glancing about with courteous 
carelessness. He was of slender build that en- 
hanced his height. His reddish-brown hair, his 
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square chin, and steel-blue eyes would have given 
a harsh cast to his countenance but for a readi- 
ness to smile and a suave manner that took away 
the sharp suggestiveness of eye and chin, and 
banished the first impression of distrust. 

At a final turn down the aisle he paused beside 
John Baronet’s seat, glanced carelessly at the 
papers on the table, then bent over slightly as 
if to look through the window. But it was the 
young man and not the landscape that caught 
his steady stare; an interesting young fellow with 
a boyish face, but with the self-sufficient bearing 
of one who knows how to look after his own 
affairs. 

A faint frown flitted across the brows of the 
man looking down at him; the mere ghost of a 
disapproving curve to the lips; a momentary glint 
in the blue eyes—all vanishing behind a friendly 
smile. He hesitated as if about to speak, then 
passed on without a word to the drawing room 
at the end of the car and closed the door behind 
him. 

John Baronet looked up too late to respond 
to the stranger’s advances, but glancing down 
the aisle he caught sight of a woman’s face 
through the open door of the drawing-room. 
Hardly more than a glimpse, yet the door had 
been closed a full minute before he suddenly found 
that he had been staring at it. 

It was a cameolike face in the flower of 
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womanhood with a glory of softly gray hair like 
tarnished silver above it. The eyes, deep hazel 
in color, were large and expressive. And even 
in the brief glimpse there was a suggestion of 
the refinement and poise of the high born. To 
John Baronet it was a beautiful picture, coming 
unexpectedly before him; and he drew a deep 
breath of enjoyment as he dismissed it and turned 
to the window again. 

Meanwhile the cleft of Split-Rock filled mo- 
mentarily with white smoke that filtered away 
leaving clear the vista of the valley, with the blue 
mountain heights, in the foreground. A glisten- 
ing thread of water in a tiny crevice was em- 
broidered across the landscape; while wide away 
scattered evergreen trees freckled the vast slopes 
with dark splotches. All these the young man 
took in at a glance. It was the commanding thing 
to the northward that held his gaze. The great 
headland, glowing like a wall of living fire in the 
midday sunlight, stood in superb defiance of hu- 
man hands to alter, or human intelligence to com- 
prehend; possessing, moreover, with all its vast 
height and breadth, a strangely intimate and en- 
chanting power over the one who studied its still 
face. 

John Baronet gazed long at the sheer, unre- 
lenting mesa wall. Although he had been born 
and reared on the Kansas prairies, always the 
lure of high places had gripped him, and an al- 
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most irresistible desire to climb them had pos- 
sessed him. In his boyhood he had never spoken 
of this. It verged too much toward sentiment 
which the boy mind abhors revealing. As a col- 
lege graduate with a civil engineer’s degree he 
began to understand himself, and to realize how 
much of boyhood still clung to him, and he won- 
dered sometimes if he would ever really grow 
up. He tried to picture himself now standing 
on this mesa’s rim-rock, with all the world be- 
neath him, and all the skies within his reach. 
That was a man’s place—a man of strength and 
daring. Something of clinging boyhood fell off 
at that moment, the bit of youth that will never 
come back. In its place the urge of defiant man- 
hood gripped him, and he turned away from the 
window with a little gesture of disgust and em- 
barrassment as he took up his papers again. But 
the vision through Split-Rock stayed with him, 
only waiting till he closed his eyes to come back 
again with its impelling lure. 

Meanwhile, when the door of the drawing- 
room had closed Sir Lawrence dropped into the 
seat facing his wife, the woman whose beauty, 
even in a fleeting glance, had so impressed John 
Baronet. A youth, possibly twenty-one years of 
age, sat beside her reading a book. To a stran- 
ger’s eye the most interesting thing about him 
was his dress, which was faultless. Beyond that 
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he seemed destined to be one of that numerous 
crowd who never command a second look. 

“Roger, your mother and I will excuse you for 
the present.”’ 

The father’s voice was soft and pleasing, but 
the young man rose languidly and passed into the 
adjoining stateroom with the air of one to whom 
obedience has become second nature. 

The husband and wife left alone did not speak 
for some minutes. 

“Kathleen, I have changed my mind about our 
trip,” Sir Lawrence declared presently, with a 
slow, sunny smile. 

Lady Kathleen Redstone merely glanced up, 
then turned toward the window. From her place 
she could see the sharp angle of the cleft and 
a narrowed view of the vista beyond it, a ribbon- 
like length of mesa burning red in the sunlight. 

“T think I will take you on to the coast after 
all.’ Again the winning smile, the low, kindly 
voice. 

“I thought Roger and I were to stop at the 
Redstone Ranch, Lawrence. Why have you 
changed your plans?” 

Only a quick ear would have caught the tremor 
in the voice, for there was mere inquiry in the 
beautiful eyes. 

“I wish you would wear gray oftener, Kath- 
leen, especially when we are traveling. It is so 
becoming to you.” 
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Sir Lawrence reached forward and gently pat- 
ted his wife’s arm. Then slowly still, as if haste 
might spoil the pleasant thing he had in mind: 

“Seth Harborough is away just now. His wife 
is having a house party from Denver, I am in- 
formed. I had intended suggesting that you 
might go to the Strabane Ranch for a few days. 
I am sure you would be welcome there.” 

The gentleman was still toying with the lace 
edging of the gray sleeve. As he spoke he looked 
directly at his wife. But she was looking down 
at the white hand on her sleeve, and she did not 
see the sudden hard glitter in the steely-cold eyes. 
Her own eyes were soft with a light he failed to 
catch—but she said nothing. If John Baronet 
had seen her at that moment he would have noted 
what a mere glimpse only partly revealed—da 
suggestion of keen intelligence and strength of 
character, back of a quiet, reposeful beauty. 

“[’m sorry, on your account, to change my 
plans, for I know how delightful that old Stra- 
bane ranch house would be to you. Redstone is 
more modern—more Anglo-American. Strabane 
is all a voice from the Past, dreamy, quaint, 
Spanish-Mexican-Indian—the place of forgetful- 
ness—and peace.” 

Even vivisection may have the most exquisite 
lightness of touch. 

Lady Kathleen suddenly lifted her hand and 
brushed back the hair from her forehead. At 
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the moment the pain in her face could not be 
concealed, but the strength of conquest in her 
clear voice bespoke an unbreakable defiance, as 
she said, calmly: 

“You will have Roger stop then? That is 
well.” ‘ 

“No. I have told him that I would. They 
will be at the station for him, no doubt—but, on 
mature thought, I have concluded that we will all 
go on together. I can meet Seth and my attorney, 
Walburton, down the line. We will stop here 
some other time when I can be with you... . 
I think I will let you have this place to yourself 
awhile, Kathleen. You must be tired. This 
scenery gets monotonous fast enough. And there 
is plenty oie of it before we reach the end of 
the journey.” 

“Thank you, Lawrence,’’ Lady Kathleen said, 
quietly. 

The man stooped and kissed the fair forehead, 
and gently, almost reverently, touched the gray 
hair rippling back above it. Then he passed with 
a quick step through the adjoining stateroom 
into a second room beyond it. 

Left alone in the drawing-room, Lady Kath- 
leen sat gazing through the fissure in Split-Rock, 
lured by that gleaming strip of far mesa wall 
whose fiery force seemed like a searing flame. 
At length she lifted her eyes to the turquoise sky 
over it. Clear, peaceful, infinite—a splendor of 
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love above the burning hate and anguish of finite 
human strife—it breathed the beneficence of its 
sweetness and its grandeur into her soul. Some- 
thing in her own mental state, it may have been, 
made her love the spot, and she felt a sense of 
loss when the train whirled on again through this 
land of infinite variety. But whenever she closed 
her eyes the view came back to her, vividly real 
and wonderful, until, like John Baronet out in 
the car, the image became fixed in her memory. 

It was still early afternoon when the train 
reached the Strabane station. Only one Pullman 
car far down the track was opened, and John 
Baronet passed toward the station between the 
passenger cars, already quivering with motion, 
and the waiting freight cars loaded with bleating 
sheep. As the porter stooped to pick up his 
step a man came striding around the rear of the 
train with that leisurely speed that is an assur- 
ance of space well calculated. A powerfully 
built, dark-faced man, with black hair and brows 
and mustache. From his Stetson hat to his pol- 
ished shoes a well-dressed, cleanly, interesting per- 
son to look at, of the type fitting this particular 
habitat as naturally as a professor of Semitic 
languages, in duck trousers and alpaca coat, fits 
into a cool-shadowed library walled around with 
quarto volumes bound in sheep. 

‘Hello, George! Are the folks on here?” the 
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man inquired, as he swung to the platform with- 
out haste. 

“Yes, suh, Mr. Walbu’ton. They’s in the 
drawin’-room an’ the two staterooms in there, 
the three of ‘em is. You-all’s the gentleman’s 
lawyer down here, I suppose.” 

“Who’s leaving up there?” pointing toward 
Baronet. 

“Don’t know, suh. Mighty nice fella from 
somewhere out in Kansas. Bright youngster as 
ever I see on the Santy Fee.” 

The porter was telling all he knew. 

‘““How’s that? I thought the through trains 
didn’t stop here for anything except Eastern pas- 
sengers. Is this a local now?” 

“Don’t ask me,” the porter grinned back. “I 
ain’t the ticket depahtment. I’m just a poah, 
downtrodden portah. Same way, I don’t know 
how you figured you could get on here. Beats my 
knowin’. They was some trouble, now I remem- 
bah. The conductoh was goin’ to require that 
young man to run on clear to—the Grand Canon, 
maybe. But he had two to get off here, anyhow 
—and—you know this here Santy Fee’s got a 
conscience and some common sense—which mebby 
some road’s ain’t—so there wasn’t no more trou- 
ble than there never ain’t out here. I don’t see 
no othehs gettin’ off, though. But it’s my busi- 
ness to help ’em up and down steps. [I ain’t per- 
sonally conductin’ this train.” 
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While the porter closed the vestibule and pre- 
pared for a long run, Walburton proceeded di- 
rectly to the stateroom where Sir Lawrence was 
alone, and evidently awaiting him. 

‘Hello, Wally. This is corking good luck. I 
just accidentally caught sight of you upstreet,” 
Sir Lawrence exclaimed, with a cordial handshake. 

“Hello, Red! I'll say it is fortunate,” Wal- 
burton returned. “I caught a glimpse of your 
face at the window, and your signal, and made 
it "round the rear of the train easily. Some- 
body was getting off this car. That saved me. 
I’d have missed it if I had had to take four or 
five cars further up toward the station.” 

“Yes’—a pause—‘yes, a rather important 
somebody, at least to himself. I learned quite 
a little about him from the conductor; and I gave 
a glance or two at his papers as I passed by his 
seat. He seems to be a young civil engineer from 
Kansas who is coming down here on a big irri- 
gation scheme in this valley. There isn’t water 
enough here for anything that the Redstone reser- 
voir does not supply—and control—that will 
leave room enough for the Redstone cattle to 
range on. I shall expect you to see to this fel- 
low in plenty of time. I hardly looked at his 
maps, but I saw enough to know that they cover 
this region back here. I don’t believe that he 
realized, up in the mountains, how near he really 
was to the locality he has mapped out. How- 
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ever, we can talk about all this later when we 
have plenty of time,’’ Sir Lawrence added with 
the easy manner of one to whom all difficulties 
must yield when rightly handled. ‘Say, Wally, 
I was at Oxford not long ago.” 

“How are the crews this year? Oh, Reddy, 
what would you give to be a young fellow back 
there again in that grand old place ?”’ 

Both men involuntarily looked out of the win- 
dow at the sun-swathed New Mexico landscape 
—the memory of college days gripping each. 

““Walburton, did you ever observe that big fis- 
sure in the rock just where we start down on 
this side of the divide?’ the Englishman asked, 
as if to get away from the sentimental phase of 
the moment. 

“You mean Split-Rock. I should say I have. 
There’s a canon that bumps up against the side 
of the mountain that the road clings to, and down 
at the bottom of that split a stream of water 
gets through into the Murcia Valley. Rita de 
Las Deltas, they call it. Did you see through 


the rift quickly enough to catch sight of that . 


infernally tall mesa out by itself? Glows like 
hellfire at certain times of the day. It’s practi- 
cally inaccessible from the valley side, but for 
all that it just compels you to want to climb up 
there and stand on the top and look at the whole 
world. I never pass that way without vowing 
to try it the first chance I get. But when I go 
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to the Redstone—you know Seth Harborough— 
and Mrs. Harborough—and all that is to be done 
in a business way, of course, let alone keeping an 
eye out for Strabane, and old Mac—the devil.” 

“T never noticed the place through Split-Rock 
till to-day. It is fascinating, from there, as you 
say,” Walburton’s companion declared, and gently 
changed the subject to other matters. 

The train was entering a rocky way toward 
a deeper valley, and the shadows were already 
lengthening on mesa and cliff. For an hour the 
two in the seclusion of the stateroom talked of 
other days in other lands. Then the business that 
had brought them together engrossed them till 
far into the night. 
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As the young engineer approached the station 
Juan Perez rose from his seat under the cotton- 
wood and went forward to meet him, but the In- 
dian boy merely lifted his eyes from the shining 
rails and looked into the eyes of the stranger 
with the inscrutable Indian gaze. John Baronet 
stared back with a frank curiosity, then turned 
away frowning. Strangely enough the picture he 
had seen through Split-Rock swept across his 
mind—the sheer, gleaming mesa wall, from whose 
high crest he might see to the end of all things. 

Back on the Kansas prairies, in his dreams and 
plans he had seen to the end of all things. His 
was an unconquerable spirit there. And he had 
come to New Mexico full of enthusiasm for a big 
work he meant to do. Nothing here should be- 
wilder or crush him. He wondered in the moment 
if this lithe native sprawled there on the ground 
could climb that mesa wall, a thing he might 
not dare to try. All this, a mere mental flash 
impossible to understand, and tremendously fool- 
ish and unmanlike. The frown was still there 
when he turned toward the Indian again. But 
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Saffa was staring at the two glittering lines of 
steel running northward toward that distant river 
valley whither Doli had gone. So far as he was 
concerned there was no fair-faced youth frowning 
across at him. 

“The baronet’s son, ain’t you?” Juan Perez 
inquired, holding his Stetson hat by the peak of 
the crown. 

“Yes, I’m John Baronet.” 

“Word was left here if anybody got off this 
train to-day they was to go over to the Strabane 
Ranch till further notice. The carriage is out 
yonder by the store. If you’re ready we'll be 
goin’. ” 

“T had letters to the Redstone, not the Stra- 
bane,” John Baronet said as the two started up 
the street together. 

“All in good time. You'll see the Redstone 
soon enough. But now the young Baronet is ex- 
pected to come along with me. You are welcome 
to stay at the Strabane till Harborough, he’s the 
Redstone manager, gets*back. He’s away on busi- 
ness right now. ’Less, of course, you have some 
other plans. Nobody else gettin’ off, was they?” 

“I think not. The conductor said some Eastern 
passengers changed their minds about that while 
the train was delayed back in the mountains. I am 
from Kansas,” the youte man explained. 

+ From Kansas et} ayn 
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Who was this person, anyhow? There must 
be some mistake somewhere. But Juan Perez 
concealed his surprise with a good-natured grin. 

“That’s all right. We don’t need too many 
strangers flockin’ in here all at once. Plenty of 
air for ’em, but not enough water. You can 
understand that if you’re from Kansas. Takes a 
lot of water to do the human race once it gits 
started to civilizin’.”’ 

John Baronet made no reply. 

“He’s not the feller I was to meet, and he 
ain’t a boy, he’s a man for all his boyish face, 
but he’s all right,” old Juan commented mentally, 
with that shrewd insight by which men of his type 
read faces quickly. “‘Good lookin’, but not spoiled 
by that—yet, and darned full of ginger, too. 
I’ve met Kansas men all over the world, and 
never a one of ’em that couldn’t mind his own 
business, and tell you durn sudden to go to the 
devil if you got to mindin’ it for ’em. Good 
Lord! was it a million years ago that I was a 
boy? . . . What's this» trouble hunter comin’ 
down here for, I wonder? Queer how human 
bein’s are always longin’ to get away from where 
they was properly set to be.” 

All this ran through the older man’s mind as 
the two left the village. Back at the station Saffa 
lifted himself from the ground and stood staring 
after them until the Strabane carriage was out 
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of sight. Then he mounted his pony and gal- 
loped northward toward the Redstone Ranch. 


The Strabane holdings lie mainly in the broad 
valley of the Murcia. Across the river, its moun- 
tains rise abruptly in a confusion of huge rock 
cliffs hurled together and shaped at last into a 
vast, inaccessible peak snarling up against the 
sky, like a great jagged tooth forever gnawing 
at the infinite heavens. Lower down, pine trees 
hide the sharp angles, leaving only gray cliffs 
softened by dusky lengths of green boughs. And 
the shadow of a bird’s wing in a flight from the 
end of the village street to the mountain sky-line 
would fall only on Strabane land. 

“That must be a very old place,’ Baronet 
said, as the roofs of the ranch buildings appeared 
in the distance. 

“Old as the Sphinx’s grandmother. Part of it 
built long before Spain had any toe-hold west of 
the Gulf of Mexico, so I’ve heard the oldest In- 
dians ’round here say—when they'd say anything 
at all about it. Sort of holy sepulcher to most of 
"em yet, though, and they don’t often speak of 
the old days here. The settlement used to have 
higher walls, with stone spikes, sharp as spears, 
stickin’ through all along the top. That was 
about the time the first Spanish don got this 
Murcia land grant from ‘the man higher up.’ 
That’s what they say, anyhow. The walls run 
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right into the river, which was a lot deeper then, 
with a secret gate, ’round there north, and a 
sort of grille crossin’ to the cliffs beyond the river, 
so’s nobody could fease ’em from the water front. 
If you got into the Murcia settlement them days 
you just had to fall off old Tiger Tooth up 
yonder, and roll in. The old trail where they’d 
have to roll is still there I reckon but it was forgot 
so long ago nobody knows about it now.” 

Perez pointed toward the sharp mountain peak, 
seeming through the deceiving distances of the 
rare atmosphere to overhang the ranch buildings. 

“Murcia? What changed the name to Stra- 
bane?” Baronet asked. 

“That’s the river’s name, and the name of the 
first land grant from some viceroy of Old Mex- 
ico. Some of the natives still call it the Murcia. 
It was Ian MacVantine, who owns it now, first 
called it the Strabane, and it’s legally and eter- 
nally to be so in spite of all the lawin’ over it. 
Old Mac’s been here a good many years. It’s his 
own choice of name. He’s a lawyer himself, and 
a darn good one, though he don’t never practice 
law any more. The Redstone Ranch, north of 
the Strabane, takes up most of the rest of the 
Murcia land grant, and it’s changed from the old 
name, too.” 

Juan Perez paused and studied the sandy trail 
and rocky ridges. Then he continued, thought- 
fully: 
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“You ain’t goin’ wrong to meet the owner of 
the Strabane right at first if you are new here— 
as I take it you somewhat be. Queer, Mac is, 
but set and clean-cut in his dealin’s with human 
bein’s as old Tiger Tooth peak is set an’ un- 
changin’ for the last million or so years. Ye can 
begin to really see the place now pretty soon. 
One or two more dips, an’ we’re there, an’ you'll 
know for yourself what the master of it is like.” 

“He must be an interesting person to meet,” 
the young engineer commented, unconsciously 
picturing to himself a frail-bodied, stubborn, ec- 
centric old man. ; 

“T’ll say so. He’s romance, and tradition, and 
tragedy. He’s history, an’ justice, an’ grief, an’ 
human tenderness, all in one—Ian MacVantine 
is. They call him a hermit, some folks do. And 
yet if you get the right start with him in your 
dealin’s he’ll die for you. But, good Lord! he’s 
a slow-movin’ avalanche slidin’ away on the 
t’other side of the world from you if he don’t 
trust you. Might as well try to go back yonder 
in the mountains an’ pull old Split-Rock together 
with your two hands, as to move him then. He’s 
a natural feature, a part of the scenery of New 
Mexico. He belongs here as much as the moun- 
tains, an’ the eternally blue sky over "em. And 
every bloomin’ Indian on the Strabane Ranch 
would go to hell for him, same as for any of their 
other gods they never do part from, no matter 
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who the preacher is. But this here is all gossip, 
an’ that’s women’s line, supposedly. You'll un- 
derstand each other, or you won’t. My guess is 
you will. Look yonder.” 

Juan Perez pointed toward the ranch settle- 
ments and continued, loquaciously : 

“Place seems sort o’ hid from here, but up 
in the northwest corner room of the house you 
can see to the edge of a big mesa off east from 
the mountains north of us; the tallest place you'd 
ever want to see, about, that mesa is. Lookin’ 
east from the windows yonder of mornin’s is like 
lookin’ down into Paradise. And there’s a big 
cut in the mountains southwest, too, that gives 
you Kingdom Come, an’ all the electric lights 
turned on, for a sunset. It ain’t without a lot of 
real interest, the Strabane ain’t.”’ 

Before them a little elevation commanded the 
valley of the Murcia for miles to the eastward. 
In the rear the ground sloped down to the water’s 
edge. An adobe wall surrounded the place on 
three sides. The side next to the river was 
guarded by the picturesque mountain cliffs just 
beyond the stream. On the east front there was 
only one entrance through this wall, a wide gate 
of oak heavily reinforced with strips of iron. 
Near the river there was a narrow opening 
through the north wall guarded by huge bowlders. 
Northward from this gate ran a trail hidden from 
the front approach by the deep trough of the 
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plains billows—a trail overhung with rocks, and 
crossed by beds of little streamlets, scurrying 
down toward the Murcia. 

Inside the inclosure were winding paths and 
shrubbery and vines and blossoms; with the sound 
of gurgling waters somewhere; and now and then, 
the sweet breath of old-fashioned flowers such as 
used to line the garden paths of old Middle-West 
homesteads half a century ago. 

Under the protecting mountain wall the ranch 
house, nestling beside the clear waters of the 
Murcia, half hidden by cottonwood trees, fully 
deserved Sir Lawrence Redstone’s description: 
“Strabane is all a voice from the Past, dreamy, 
quaint, Spanish-Mexican-Indian—the place of 

forgetfulness—and peace.” 

- Jt was a stone structure overlaid with adobe, 
only one story in height, built around an open 
court. The charm of the Spanish villa, the artistry 
of the palace of the viceroy of Old Mexico, the 
barbaric strength of generations of Aztec builders, 
—all were here. Every note was of a day gone 
by which no future, however powerful and ag- 
gressive, seemed able to change. And over all 
was the stillness of the place. Not an oppressive 
silence, with sound held in abeyance; but the hush 
of a calm as much a part of the valley as the 
stillness that is a part of the clouds that divide 
along the edges of old Tiger Tooth peak and 
float away voiceless into the azure space beyond. 
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The master of the Strabane stood in the door- 
way awaiting the coming of the carriage, a Chi- 
nese servant half hidden in the shadowy entry 
behind him. 

“Mr. MacVantine, this is Mr. Baronet from 
Kansas. Was no others leavin’ the train to-day. 
Plenty stayed on it, though, I’m thinkin’.” 

Juan Perez made the introduction in an off- 
hand way, and then retired behind his eyelids to 
watch this unexpected meeting of the two men. 
The surprise of each was apparent. Whatever the 
host of the Strabane might have been expecting, it 
was evidently not what he saw—a well-built, all- 
American young man, type of the Middle West, 
whose boyish face bore the mark of sturdy de- 
termination. 

His guest also suddenly realized that he had © 
pictured a very different person through Juan 
Perez’s description. Here was no slender, erratic 
old patriarch, with bald head and long white 
beard, a personality in every way reminiscent 
of a legendary past, impossible to adapt to the 
forward-looking projects of the twentieth century. 
Ian MacVantine was stockily built, with broad 
shoulders and erect carriage. A second look 
dispelled the impression that he was an elderly 
man. His heavy hair waving back from his fore- 
head was not gray with years. His ruddy face 
was clean shaven. His quickly glancing dark eyes 
were the keen eyes of experience, not age. Re- 
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serve, an impenetrable wall, surrounded him, but 
back of that wall lay a hidden force that drew 
men to him. Always they wanted to know him 
better. 

“Kansas men are welcome at the Strabane,” 
Ian MacVantine said, extending his hand to the 
guest thus suddenly thrust upon him. 

Baronet, with the tendency of the average 
Middle-Westerner to say nothing until he knew 
something, received the welcoming hand appre- 
ciatively, realizing intuitively that he had not been 
expected, and that the situation must be cleared 
at once. 

“Come in, come in. Tong, take the gentleman 
to his room. When he is ready show him out 
to the patio, and we will have something to eat 
and to talk about.” 

The master of Strabane was as definite as he 
was cordial. Tong, with face as expressionless 
as a china sugar bowl, pattered along in his sandal- 
moccasins through the wide hall to the veranda 
that lined three sides of the little court. John 
Baronet’s room opening off this veranda, was in 
the northwest corner of the house. Its outer walls 
were nearly three feet in thickness. The small- 
paned windows in casements, each framing a 
marvelous view, were set high after the archi- 
tecture of the Southwest. 

The looms and brushes and forges and chisels 
of the world had given of their cunning to this 
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room. Rugs and blankets of Navajo weaving; 
quaintly carved furniture, half Spanish, half Flem- 
ish; candlesticks of brass—the Hindu cobra, 
coiled with spreaded hood; old English prints 
hung on the walls; the vigas supporting the low 
ceiling decorated, Indian fashion, with dabs of 
bright paint, blue, yellow, red, and green—a 
decoration that glitters bewilderingly against elec- 
tric lights; and in a niche in the corner above the 
ancient Mexican fireplace, a saintly image of 
carved wood between a little Zuni idol of stone 
and a jade god of the celestials. 

Through the open west window the young man 
saw old Tiger Tooth looming high and white 
above a mass of purple shadows. Nearer, the 
confusion of rock and pine rose from the very 
edge of the sparkling waters of the Murcia; and 
on the hither side, a winding path led past a 
rustic seat down to the water’s edge. 

Always John Baronet had known the brown 
waters of the Kansas streams: he had rejoiced 
in the clear ripples of the Neosho; he had loved 
the prairies—and had rimmed them round with 
mountains in the days of his boyhood imaginings ; 
and later he had studied the rise and dip of the 
picturesque Alleghanies where he had spent five 
busy years in his work as a civil engineer. But he 
had never seen, nor dreamed, a scene such as his 
open window framed for him now. 

As he stood looking out a young Mexican 
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leading a pony came suddenly around an angle 
of the wall. Something in his face made the young 
watcher shiver. It was a handsome and interest- 
ing face, as the Mexican type runs, with especially 
fine eyes, large, dark, and almost dreamy. But 
the mouth had a thin-lipped cruelty in its line; 
and the brown hand holding the pony’s lariat 
had a talon-like shape. The mouth and hand 
seemed to suggest each other. One would not 
expect to find full features with that sharp claw, 
nor fat fingers belonging to those hard, flat lips. 
With these the eyes had nothing in common. 

A little laugh broke the stillness, and a girl 
wearing a bright scarlet cap stepped out from a 
mass of vines beyond the seat and stood beside 
him. 

“Gracias, José,” she said, as she mounted the 
horse. Then turning her face full toward the 
house, with a wave of the hand, she threw a kiss 
directly toward John Baronet’s window, and with ~ 
a twist of the bridal rein she galloped away. 

The young man thrust his head eagerly out of 
the window to watch her until she had disap- 
peared around the huge bowlder guarding the 
narrow northern gate, and was lost to view. As 
his eyes came back to the rustic seat he was 
startled to see the Mexican, called José, looking 
at him with still black eyes—as a snake looks 
at a bird. One instant the two stared straight 
at each other. Then José shook his claw hand, 
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knotted into a steel fist, full at the young Ameri-— 
can. The next instant he had vanished from sight, 
leaving the newcomer trying to think what had 
happened. He forgot the creature outside. It 
was the girl’s face that stayed before his eyes. 
She was merely waving good-by to the place. She 
could not have seen him. He knew that, for he 
had drawn back from the window at sight of her. 

“Well, I’m a part of this Strabane place. I'll 
take my share, anyhow,” he declared. “Some 
things I am going to do in New Mexico right 
away. I'll find out who that pretty little Red 
Riding Hood is, and—” John paused, flushing 
hotly, not daring to form into unspoken words the 
resolve—‘I think I'll give her back that kiss as 
willingly as she threw it away; and I'll go back 
to that red cliff thing and get to the top of it, 
and look out—if it kills me, I will. Maybe she 
would do that, too, sometime, and we’d stand 
there together on the very edge a 

Unbidden, out of nowhere, came the image of 
José—large eyed, thin lipped, eagle clawed—José 
behind them, ready to spring as they gazed, and 
push them over 

Turning toward the north window he caught 
sight of a pony racing northward, its rider— 
just a brown blur, save for a bit of scarlet color. 
That was the girl again, and that was her red 
riding cap. But it was not the disappearing girl 
that held his gaze. Against the northern horizon 
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lay a purple fold curving up out of gray nothing- 
ness, and slanting off into red at the western end- 
ing—the upper line of the headland that the 
young engineer had seen through Split-Rock. The 
old fellow who brought him from the station had 
told him that the edge of that headland could be 
seen from the northwest corner room of the 
ranch house. This was the northwest corner 
room. And now between him and that height 
was the girl in the red cap. 

It was headlands and not girls that interested 
the engineer, and he frowned at the far-moving 
object as he had frowned at Saffa down at the 
railroad station. How could he know that hence- 
forth life at the Strabane was not to be all ‘“‘a 
voice from the Past”? That a new note was 
already sounding there, although he whom it 
most concerned thought only of being tremen- 
dously hungry and in a hurry to dress for dinner. 
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THE warmth of midafternoon was flooding the 
valley of the Murcia. Overhead slowly moving 
clouds wrapped themselves about the white point 
of Tiger Tooth, then parted wide away on either 
side beyond it, torn asunder by that gigantic tusk 
of stone. Down in the sun-splashed patio where 
Ian MacVantine entertained his guest there was 
a twittering of birds about the little fountain, a 
faint odor from sweet-scented shrubs along the 
wall, a film of lavender and pink on the blos- 
soming vines of the pergola. Tong, in spotless 
white, served the meal—a mere thinking shadow 
fitting well into the Strabane scheme of life where 
everything was quaint, quiet, and well appointed. 

“You were not expecting to come here, and I 
was not expecting you,” Ian MacVantine said, 
frankly, as the luncheon proceeded. ‘You are 
none the less welcome to make this your stopping 
place so long as it can serve your comfort.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. MacVantine,” Bar- 
onet replied. ‘If I am to accept your hospitality 
I must explain why I am here—and I should 
understand why I am so well received, since I 
come to you a stranger and unexpected.” 
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the fountain, squinted up at the mountain wall 
in a far-away mental attitude, as if neither host 
nor guest meant anything to him. Only a line 
about his mouth might have suggested that he 
had judged well when he said to John Baronet 
on the homeward journey, “You'll understand 
each other, or you won’t. My judgment is you 
will.” 

“T’ll explain my part now,” MacVantine said 
quickly, gripping his hands together in a sort of 
habitually nervous clutch. “I had word from the 
Redstone Ranch this morning that a guest from 
the East would leave this train to-day. And in- 
asmuch as he was coming on business, and the 
manager was called away for the time, the re- 
quest came for this guest to stay at the Strabane 
until Mr. Harborough returns. Juan Perez went 
to the station, and came back with what he went 
after—the traveler who left the train there. He 
thought he was talking to an Eastern, not a 
Kansas man, when he insisted on bringing you 
here’’—a smile lighted Ian MacVantine’s face as 
he said this—‘‘that’s the cause of the mistake. 
I hope you don’t feel you were kidnaped in this 
wild country. And, although you are a stranger, 
I take it, you come on a gentleman’s errand, and 
gentlemen are always welcome at the Strabane. 
We have no lien on air and sunshine and space 
in New Mexico. Food and shelter are always 
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to be shared in this sometimes unfriendly land. 
Everything is in common here except—water, and 
we have the river near.”’ 

Tong had filled the glasses with iced drinks. 
Hot coffee was still steaming in the percolator. 
The fountain sparkled joyously in the sunlight, 
and, now and then, the gurgle of the Murcia 
over its rocky course could be heard inside the 
patio. 

“No shortage of water in this place,’ Baronet 
declared. 

“Nor shortage of the wish to share it, but— 
it came at a price here—as it comes to all the 
Southwest. As to yourself, we are accustomed to 
newcomers here. There are no strangers in New 
Mexico. We have forgotten the use of that word. 
We are friends—except sometimes’’—Ian Mac- 
Vantine’s eyes took on a steely glitter—‘‘some- 
times—perforce, enemies. You come as a friend 
to a sunny land that should welcome you.” 

“You make me very comfortable, Mr. Mac- 
Vantine,”’ John Baronet replied. ‘There is no 
mistaking your hospitality, even if you had never 
met me until an hour ago. I hope we may soon 
know each other well, for I have come to your 
country to stay.” 

ce eSre 

There was no inquiry for reasons in his host’s 
tone. 

‘J am John Baronet of Kansas. Why don’t I 
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stay there? Well, neither poor health nor lack 
of loyalty sent me away, for you can’t club the 
Kansas spirit out of a real Jayhawker.” 

“T understand. I was born in Scotland, and I 
guess I’d die for the heather. But only serfs are 
chained to the soil that bore them, and serfdom 
is mainly out of date now. You have a real pur- 
pose, I am sure,”’ MacVantine responded. 

“Thank you. I hope I have. My father fought 
the Plains Indians fifty years ago, and did his 
part in making the Kansas prairies safe for 
settlement and cultivation; my grandfather, a 
Massachusetts man, was a colonel in the Civil 
War. You know what the Flag means to us; his 
father was with Perry on Lake Erie, and in an- 
other generation a Baronet crossed the Delaware 
with Washington—and jumping further back still, 
Baronets registered in Cromwell’s regiment of 
‘Tronsides.’ I don’t know what lies beyond them, 
but I have faith that they run clear to that first 
families’ claim; ‘Which was the son of Adam, 
which was the son of God.’ I hope I am not 
boasting.” The young man spoke earnestly. 

Tan MacVantine nodded approvingly. 

“Their days of revolution and civil war and 
Indian raids are over,’ Baronet went on. ‘We've 
settled things with England, and with each other, 
and with our red brothers. It may be only the 
wanderlust in the Baronet blood now, but with 
the forefathers the urge to be doing something 
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farther along the trail was accounted as service. 
I come here as the forerunner of a colony that 
plans to cultivate one of these valleys. Financial 
interest, of course; but the lure of the virgin 
sod, and the chance to build up from bedrock, 
appeal to me. I’m a civil engineer by trade. I 
have had a few years of building experience in the 
eastern mountains; some of it construction entire- 
ly under my control, and I’m here to start things.” 

Youth and vigor and definite purpose carry a 
pathos in their appeal to the man to whom they 
have become only a memory. Ian MacVantine 
loved the boyish young Kansan for these things. 

“We have a company organized and financed. 
A dozen fellows with their families waiting till 
the work that must be done here is finished. Then 
they will pull up tent pins and start for New 
Mexico—by way of the Santa Fe Limited, not 
the old ox-team trail. They are all good citizens, 
too, genuine Kansas folks worth knowing, coming 
to a land worth their efforts from which to win 
a more or less modest fortune.” 

The master of the Strabane looked off toward 
Tiger Tooth remorselessly shredding the soft 
clouds that sought to cover its stony fang. 

“Tt is a beautiful land, picturesque and color- 
ful, with uncounted riches in its holdings—but 
fixed and unconquerable, save by one force,” he 
said, meditatively. 

“And that is?” Baronet queried. 
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“WATER.” 

MacVantine pronounced the word with a pe- 
culiar emphasis. 

“With it, we live. Without it, we die.” 

“New Mexico has no particular distinction 
there. It is the same the world over,” Baronet 
suggested. 

“True enough,’’ MacVantine responded, ‘“‘and 
the same of food. But nowhere else in America 
so much as in the great Southwest—or so it seems 
to us here—does water play such a part in every 
phase of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
nessy + 

“Irrigation is very common now,” John Bar- 
onet remarked. 

MacVantine studied the face of his guest a 
little before replying. Never before in his life 
had the young man felt a gaze so penetrating 
as from this man’s eyes. 

“He knows me a thousand per cent better right 
now than I'll ever know him,” was his mental 
comment. 

‘Where are you planning to locate, Mr. Bar- 
onet ?” MacVantine asked, at length. 

‘We have an option on a tract of several 
thousand acres up the river northwest of here, 
where the Murcia Valley widens, and the cafions 
open into it from either side. I have not seen 
it yet, but I have studied it through maps and 
blue prints till I think I could find it in the dark. 
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You probably know the region, the old Del- 
tas grant. It is a fine lay of land for irrigation; 
with water it would be a garden spot, and that 
is what we propose to have. Las Deltas River, 
a little mountain stream, comes down a deep 
gorge and breaks through the cliffs into Las 
Deltas Canon. A dam at this break would be 
logical because it would be short, and therefore 
less of a financial outlay; and it could be well 
built on account of the rock formation there. I 
have had correspondence with Mr. Seth Har- 
borough of the Redstone Ranch. He had written 
that he would meet me at the Strabane station, 
and I had expected to go to his place at once 
and consult with him. He urges that there are 
some things we ought to have understood and 
definitely settled before we go any farther. So 
it may be that I am the person you were to find 
to-day, after all. There were some other pas- 
sengers for the Strabane station, I remember, who 
changed their minds back in the mountains.” 

Ian MacVantine leaned back from the table 
and, pushing aside his coffee cup, let his hands 
lie motionless on the arms of his chair. It was 
said of him that he was the only restless, quickly 
moving being in the valley of the Murcia, where 
action is ever deliberate and the current of thought 
unhurried. Only Juan Perez knew what that 
stillness meant now, and he leaned forward with 
an eager interest. 
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“We shall know very soon what Harborough 
had in mind,” Ian MacVantine said, deliberately. 
“You got a pretty good look at the Strabane 
before you came into the house. Tell me some- 
thing of what you saw in the valley from the end 
of the village to this patio here.” 

Baronet replied promptly: 

“Well, grazing land, sand and rock, dry beds 
of streams, with a few small trees along their 
courses, evergreen shrubs, sage. No cultivated 
fields, nor chance for them, for we didn’t get 
to the river until we had reached the buildings 
here “s 

‘“‘And here ?’’ MacVantine queried. 

““Hlere’’—Baronet swept his hand in a circle— 
“here, trees, blue grass, flowers, the sound of the 
Murcia—a fairyland—a garden of Eden. Some- 
where the waters are waiting to make Las Deltas 
another Strabane. Only it will be more Ameri- 
can. You have all the glamor of the ages, his- 
tory, tradition, even prehistoric features, to make 
this place wonderful—and you preserve it so. 
We will not try to do that when we shove the 
twentieth century down into the land that has 
hardened, untouched, through years and years 
of time. Our purpose is to gather up these wait- 
ing waters and hold them together to widen out 
at our direction on these thousands of waiting 
acres. It is a big engineering problem, and there 
are lots of hardships ahead; but, after all, it 
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is the big things that are the simplest. I have 
thought it all out, dreamed about it for a couple 
of years, studied the geography and the possi- 
bilities for months, and—I want to work it out, 
as I said just now. I am not without experience 
as a builder, but this is the biggest thing I have 
ever undertaken.” 

“You are a young man, but you are wise enough 
to undertake big things, as every young man 
should. But your engineering and your hardships 
are simple enough. Your enemy isn’t the land, 
harsh as it looks on the face of it. Your need is 
water. Your foe holding it from you is neither 
the sky nor the earth—” breaking off abruptly— 
“Did you happen to see a big rift through the 
cliffs back in the mountains as you came down 
this morning? Split-Rock, the place is called. If 
you did i 

“T’ll say I saw it,” John exclaimed. “The train 
was halted nearly half an hour back there, and 
our car faced that very spot.” 

“Then you must have seen to the eastward 
a tall lone mesa, red as hellfire, appalling in its 
immense height, impossible for human forces to 
change.” 

“That’s the very thing I saw,” John declared. 

“They call it ‘Del Fuego.’ Originally, ‘La 
Mesa del Fuego,’ The Mesa of Fire. It belongs 
to the Redstone Ranch, and Redstone cattle have 
ranged over Las Deltas for years.” MacVantine 
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spoke in a low, even tone, unlike his usual clear, 
quick enunciation. ‘The owner of that ranch— 
as impossible to change as the fiery mesa that 
stands guard over it—he will be your problem. 
He does not give up his grip on anything he holds, 
grazing lands included. He has to be blasted 
away. You will meet him. Maybe you will like 
him. But—the waters wait his word, not yours.” 

There was a stillness in the patio. The twit- 
tering of the birds had ceased. The fountain’s 
voice was only a murmur. The Murcia had gone 
to sleep on its stony pillows. The men in the 
pergola were silent. Tong, behind his master’s 
chair, was as motionless as the Sphinx. To John 
Baronet the moment was tremendously oppressive 
and he longed to get away and be alone. Juan 
Perez, in the shadows beyond the fountain, 
watched the scene intently. He, who was always 
lazy enough when the master of the Strabane 
was active, was alert when Ian MacVantine folded 
his arms and sat still. But the calm passed 
quickly, and when MacVantine spoke again old 
Juan yawned himself noiselessly into eclipse in his 
half-concealed resting place. 

‘You are bringing settlers here. Do you have 
any family of your own?” 

‘No. Iam coming here alone. My father tells 
me I may go back to Kansas if I don’t make 
good here. But that’s all boy stuff. Kansas is 
no asylum for the fellows who fail somewhere 
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else. He knows I wouldn’t do it. Everybody 
needs a home sometime, I suppose. I’ll think 
about that later when there aren’t any dams for 
me to think about. But I’m here, and New Mex- 
ico is going to be my voting precinct and per- 
manent mail address.”’ 

“Every man needs a home, but no man makes 
one by himself.’ MacVantine’s eyes were dom- 
inant as he spoke, as if he would avoid any ques- 
tion about himself. 

“Ts that man going to ask Van about his fam- 
ily? It would be fair enough, but—Good Lord! 
I hope he won’t, not a woman-hater like Ian 
MacVantine.” 

Juan Perez was listening again. 

But John Baronet only looked out toward the 
quaint house about the quadrangle and made no 
comment. If his host had explanation for the 
absence of a woman’s face there he must offer 
it himself. 

“After all, you must have been the guest Har- 
borough was sending here, and so you can drop 
all anxiety about being thrust on me. That mat- 
ter is practically cleared up. . . . You said there 
were some passengers who changed their minds 
before reaching the station. Did you meet them?” 

MacVantine put the question indifferently. Be- 
hind him Juan Perez’s little black eyes were 
squinting up at the slant of the sunbeams through 
the foliage. 
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“No. The conductor told me about them. I 
did see them, though, and they were rather in- 
teresting.” 

“Yes. Could you describe them?” 

Again the query was indifferently put. 

“Not accurately, I’m afraid. You know how 
carelessly we look at people we never expect to 
see again. The gentleman was a fine-looking man, 
slight, and not very tall, red headed—at least, 
he had been once. His face, as ] remember, im- 
pressed me at first as being sort of harsh. I 
don’t know why it should, for his general bearing 
was agreeable—the kind of person a man would 
naturally like to know.” 

Ian MacVantine turned suddenly in his chair. 
Juan had dozed into a nap, but Tong slid forward 
and refilled his empty coffee cup. Evidently that 
was all the master of the Strabane really wanted, 
for the servant turned away abruptly and disap- 
peared inside of the house. 

“Did you see the others of his party? Was 
there a young man about your age, or possibly 
younger? I may know them,” MacVantine said. 

“I did not see anybody like that. Somebody 
boarded the train at the station, a big, dark 
fellow—a Southwesterner, I should judge. I 
heard the porter directing him their way as I 
left the car. Called him Walburton, or some 
such name. But it was the lady of the party that 
interested me somewhat.” John Baronet paused, 
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the picture of the face he had seen coming back 
to him. But, somehow, with the eyes of his host 
intently on him, he had a feeling that he must 
not withhold any information that he could give. 
And why should he want to keep back anything? 

“T caught a glimpse of the gentleman’s wife, 
I suppose. A gray-haired woman with a remark- 
ably beautiful face. Even a glimpse would show 
that. She made me think of the ladies of old 
English novels. You might ride from ocean to 
ocean and not see another face like that.” 

A cloud, angered by the cruelty of Tiger Tooth, 
had turned back, dark and: frowning, upon the 
Murcia Valley, and hung momentarily above the 
Strabane ranch house. A long shaft of sunlight 
sweeping from behind it, athwart the fountain, 
seemed to split the patio in twain, while great 
splashy raindrops were scattering down upon the 
leaves of the pergola. The face of the host was 
ashy in the weird shadows suddenly filling the 
place. Tong, returning from the house at that 
moment, bent over his employer. 

“You call inside. The longa-dista telephone, 
he want to speak to you.” 

“You will excuse me—and remember—the 
place is yours. We'll have plenty of time to get 
acquainted before Harborough gets back and 
calls you away. By the way, there is a man— 
Harborough.” MacVantine’s tone was kindly, 
but the smile seemed fading from his keen eyes. 
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“The longa man, he want to speak you, Mr. 
MacVantine.” Tong carried his point quickly, 
this time. 

When the two were out of sight Juan Perez 
rose from his seat. 

“And there’s a man, Mr. Baronet. You know 
he means it when he says the place is yours. 
And there’s good reason for your waitin’ here 
till Seth Harborough gets back. That man you 
saw in the train with his pretty wife—he was 
to have got off, too; or his boy was, anyhow. 
He’s the owner of the Redstone. MacVantine 
says he’s your ‘problem.’ You can solve, or you 
can kick him off old Del Fuego Mesa, for all I 
care. For some pretty good reasons, though, I’m 
suggestin’ you don’t speak of him. Let Mac bring 
up the subject first. I couldn’t figger out why Seth 
Harborough would think of sendin’ his boy to the 
Strabane. He’s got no business comin’ here or 
sendin’ his boy here, either. I’m bettin’ he took 
your measure, and stayed in that drawin’-room 
when he found you was alightin’ at the village.” 

“Why my measure?” John Baronet asked. “I 
never saw him before.” 

“And you'll be blamed lucky if you never see 
him again. But you will. He’ll be hoverin’ like 
a vulture over the Redstone. And whatever hangs 
over that always throws a shadder clear across 
the Strabane, and it'll stretch out to Las Deltas 
time you get there, I’m guessin’. That’s an open 
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range for Redstone cattle now. He may need it 
too much to give it up easily. He’s a titled gent, 
English nobility—” 

Juan Perez shut his lips sternly, but the twinkle 
was still in the little black eyes, and the grin soon 
came back to break the stiff lines about the mouth. 

“Say, ve been around the world four times in 
my day. I want to go around once more and 
not have to dodge one darn king all the way. 
"Specially I want the English lords and earls and 
baronets to keep off of American soil, and, more 
especially, out of New Mexico. We’ve not got 
as many rocks here as I’d like to throw at some 
of ’em. Mebby it will just take a Kansas Bar- 
onet, the real thing in the nobility line, to do that 
man I’m talkin’ about, the one you saw—to do 
him a real kindness, by just naturally chasin’ him 
back to his baronial estates in old Devonshire, 
England, where the rocks is as red as hellfire, 
too. You'll be doin’ yur country a genuine service. 
And if you mean to stay here you'll have to do 
something. I can warn you that fur without fear 
of conterdiction.” 

“T mean to stay,” Baronet responded, as he 
turned to go into the house. 

Juan Perez looked after him, chuckling to him- 
self the while. 

“It will be Kansas against kings. Golly Ned! 
it will be some scrappin’; but if that fellow’s 
father and forefather was up to their times, he’s 
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got a good start on his’n. I'll bet he is just the 
spittin’ image of his forbears—I’ll gamble on him 
to do his stunt, or I’m a pelican.” 


In his unlighted room that night John Baronet 
lounged back in an easy chair thinking over the 
events of the day. Too many things were rush- 
ing through his mind for him to find himself at 
once. Only one conclusion was clear; there was 
some sort of connecting interest between the two 
big ranches; the one he had expected to visit, 
and the one where he found himself. And both 
were tied to that slender aristocratic-looking man 
whom he remembered pacing up and down the 
aisle of the car. He was sure now that this man 
had really meant to speak to him. He had felt 
it at the time, but had forgotten it almost im- 
mediately. 

“I’m a silly fool,’ he declared suddenly, as he 
rose and stared out of his window. ‘Hello, what's. 
that?” 

Looking toward the river he saw a man creep- 
ing out from behind the vine-covered seat into 
the clear moonlight, a tall, dark-faced Mexican, 
his hat pushed back from his frowning face, his 
hands clenched tightly together. He stood still 
and stared toward the window of the guest’s 
room, and there was no mistaking his attitude. 
Evil intent was written in every line. Just then 
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a light gleamed from a casement somewhere on 
that side of the house, and the man slid back into 
the shadows and effaced himself among the shrub- 
bery. 

“T wonder what all that means,’ Baronet ex- 
claimed. “T’ll go out on the veranda and get a 
whiff of air. It’s a bit clammy in here right now.” 

As he opened his door softly and stepped into 
the veranda he glanced toward the center of the 
patio. In the open space before the fountain Ian 
MacVantine stood still as a statue, staring at 
the babbling waters; on his face a look of such 
grief as is graven only on the faces of men of 
finely artistic natures. So still and sorrowful was 
the figure in that moonlit place that the young 
man who saw it slipped noiselessly out of sight 
and closed his door behind him. 

“At least life promises to be interesting down 
here; no monotony about human beings, however 
still and changeless the scenery may be. And that 
man, standing out there so sad and solitary, is 
‘romance, tradition, history, tragedy, justice, grief, 
and human tenderness,’ and altogether worth havy- 
ing for a friend. . . . But who is that cheap, 
villain-looking skate on the outside? I'll bet he 
is the very ‘gracias José’ critter I saw there to- 
day. Maybe he came back to shake his fist at me 
again. ‘Go to grass, José,’ I'd tell him. Why 
should he be skulking around here now, looking 
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like a full-fledged story-book cutthroat? . . . Oh, 
well, it is getting late, and daylight will call to 
action soon enough. There’s a time to sleep, as 
well as to solve riddles and lay plans. Good night, 
New Mexico. I'll see you to-morrow.” 
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“You will go to the Strabane for me to-day, 
Saffa.” Faith Harborough said this as she stooped 
above her pony’s neck to look into the face of 
the best herder of the Redstone. 

“For what, Miss Faith ?” 

Saffa’s voice was so soft that the girl bent still 
lower to catch his words; and, in doing so, looked 
full into the eyes of the Indian boy. 

‘For me, Saffa. I’m not a ‘what,’” Faith 
said, saucily. “You are to go over there and tell 
Uncle Van I did not mean to run off so madly 
yesterday without going to see his pet-est flower 
beds; and without telling him good-by. Say, Saf- 
fa’’—the bloom of Faith’s cheeks deepened—“‘it 
was the first time in all my wild young years I 
ever ran away without kissing Uncle Van good- 
by. It’s a shame, because I have exclusive control 
of that industry at the Strabane. He’s a woman 
hater, you see, and doesn’t honor any other girl 
as he does me. Mamma says he wouldn’t let her 
go inside the walls over there. I did throw a 
kiss at the house. I wonder who got it, if he 
didn’t. Kisses can travel far, you know. Didn’t 
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you throw one not so very long ago from the 
top of old Del Fuego clear through Split-Rock 
as the train was whizzing by that place?” 

Saffa had stooped over a little motherless lamb, 
trying to help its wabbling efforts to find its feet 
and use them. At Faith’s words he straightened 
quickly, and looked coldly at her. But his cold- 
ness melted like frost under sunshine before this 
dainty girl’s wonderful eyes and merry smile. 
Saffa knew the sunshine loved Faith, for it must 
have given her that crown of hair so like the 
gold of the cottonwood leaves in October. 

Faith had ridden her pony into the very center 
of the sheep camp where ewes were bleating in 
the lambing sheds, and flocks were passing out to 
follow trails to fresher feeding grounds. The 
morning was gloriously clear and invigorating. 
The ride from the Redstone ranch house had 
brought the June-rose bloom to the girl’s cheeks— 
Faith always rode like the wind—and her golden 
hair was curling in little fluffy rings about the 
edges of her scarlet cap. In her natty riding 
clothes, with her high-spirited pony, she made a 
picture to keep among the memories of things 
beautiful. And she was so deliciously real and 
- natural, so seemingly unconscious of her charm; 
while with her went a pervading spirit of human 
interest and human sympathy. Doli had spoken 
truly when she said that everyone loved Faith. 
But, above everything else, there was always that 
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sense of the girl’s daring spirit, her entire ab- 
sence of fear, and the inspiration of an undaunted 
courage. A law unto herself was young Faith 
Harborough in all that wide mountain-walled val- 
ley; but the law was without selfishness. 

She had come upon Saffa this morning, where, 
with Sandie’s help, he was directing the herders, 
and telling off the sheep into flocks for separate 
pastures. He had just picked up a frail little 
orphaned lamb, as the pony from the Redstone 
swung around the main shed and stopped before 
him in the very center of the camp. The other 
herders had gone on stolidly about their labors, 
but many a furtive eye turned toward the spot 
where the master herder, with Sandie beside him, 
and the little bleating frightened lamb on his 
breast, stood with downcast eyes before the pretty 
lady from the ranch house. He put down the 
lamb as she spoke and stood silently before her— 
the servant of a dominant race of men; the 
master of things helpless, like little lambs; of 
things dumb, like the mindless herds; and of 
things dull, like the slow-moving, slow-thinking 
herders. 

“You will go,” Faith repeated, half in query, 
half in command. 

“T don’t know,” Saffa replied. “I was sent 
here. The master of the Strabane will not mind 
waiting for your message. I cannot leave now. 
The sheep manager trusts me to be here.” 
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Faith slipped from her pony and stood very 
near to the Indian, dropping her voice that no 
one might overhear her words. 

“T saw the sheep manager, myself, this morn- 
ing. He is sending the second man now to take 
your place, for you must go to the camp on the 
mesa when I am through with you. There’s some- 
thing going to smash with the sheep up there.” 

Faith pointed toward that mighty headland 
standing guard over the Redstone Ranch. For 
there was not one spot in all the thousands of 
acres of that broad holding that was hidden from 
the sight of Del Fuego. 

“You are free till he sends for you, which will 
be some hours from now, he promised me, and 
maybe not till to-night,’ Faith went on. “But 
if you don’t want to go for me I'll get José to 
go—maybe. He went with me—or followed me 
—yesterday—and he isn’t back yet. Saffa, I never 
really know José, and I do not trust him’’—very 
softly these last words—‘“but I know you. I'd 
go on that old forgotten trail to the top of Tiger 
Tooth with you, Saffa. Everybody trusts you— 
except, maybe, José a 

“Did he say he didn’t?” Saffa asked, quickly. 

“José? Not he. But I know it just by my 
feelings. I know it just as that lambie knows to 
trust you. [ll bet it would stumble clear over 
its little self to get away from José.” 

Saffa stooped as if to caress the little toddling 
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creature, then drew up suddenly, while Sandie 
gently nosed it along the way of surest footing. 

‘You want me to say something more, Miss 
Faith. You do not send me just to tell about the 
—the kiss that was lost yesterday over at the 
Strabane. Why?” 

Faith looked up at the young Indian question- 
ingly. To him she had never appeared so lovely 
before, and because of that his own eyes hardened 
to mere inquiry. 

“Yes, I do want something more, and I want 
it so much, you'll go for me, won’t you, Saffa?” 

All prettily pleading the voice, and very ap- 
pealing the gaze of the eyes, “‘blue, but so nearly 
black, like the velvety pansies in the ranch-house 
window boxes.” 

“Yes, [ll go for you, Miss Faith,” Saffa said 
briefly, dropping his own eyes. “I'll leave Sandie 
with you till I come back. I'll want him then. 
José is not come in from the Strabane. Where 
did you send him?” 

“Nowhere. I ran away and left him. I don’t 
care where he goes,” Faith replied, carelessly. 
“But tell me where you went yesterday, when 
I sent you to the station—you never came back 
to report to me. Tell me quickly, then run for 
the Strabane Ranch. I'll tell you in a minute 
what for.” 

Faith turned swiftly, and mounted her pony. 
Sandie came to squat beside it and look up at 
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her adoringly. Saffa stood very near to the bridle 
rein, but with arms folded—a picturesque figure 
for an artist’s brush. 

The fair-haired girl looked down at him with 
a frank admiration. She was so accustomed to 
the homage of all the people of the Redstone, 
so fond of all of them, so beloved by all of them, 
that it never occurred to her, nor to an employee 
of the great ranch under her father’s control, that 
she could be out of place, nor unwelcome, nor 
misunderstood by one of them. 

“T went to the station yesterday as you told 
me, Miss Faith. There was a stranger who left 
the train and went with Juan Perez to the Stra- 
bane. I heard him call the man ‘the baronet’s 
son,’ so he is the young baronet to be, some day.” 

Saffa spoke hesitatingly, as one who wished 
he did not know what he knew only too well, 
for the memory of Doli’s words on the mesa top 
stayed with him: 

“She dreams such dreams—that a high-born 
son of an English nobleman is coming some day 
to fall in love with her, and she will be Lady 
Faith. And a real nobleman is coming, Sir Some- 
body’ sisonvu von 

“And after that?” Faith queried. 

“IT came back to tell you, but you were gone 
away. And then they sent me here. José knows 
this work as well as I do—some of it better. 
He is Mexican, not Indian.” 
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Whether in humility or pride the assertion was 
made, one could not be certain. 

“José had left it for something, or somebody. 
I do not know José’s mind. I do not want to 
know it. I came here because he had left his 
work undone. I could not see you. You had 
gone to the Strabane.” : 

“T ran away because I was sure the baronet’s 
son would be coming here very soon, and—I 
wanted to come home after he got here, and after 
Mamma—but no matter. Over at Uncle Van’s 
I caught sight of old Juan Perez coming with 
some one in the carriage, and I flew the ranch 
at once. You know I have never seen the owner 
of the Redstone since I was a very little girl. 
He has been here since then, but only for a day 
or two, and always when I was away at school, 
except once. I was staying at the Strabane for 
two weeks when Uncle Van was so ill, and he 
was here for a short time. Daddy was down at 
Santa Fe, so he didn’t stay long. I don’t think 
Daddy even knew he was here. It was Doli 
who told me about it. I remember there was 
an awful blizzard one night. Mamma said 
Sir Lawrence liked my picture so much it made 
her jealous. She was joking, of course. But tell 
me, Saffa, just how this baronet’s young son looks. 
Is he handsome?’ The girl asked the question 
in a low, eager tone. 

“Yes.” 
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“Ts he tall and big and strong?” 

Bes: 

“Did he see you?” 

A Nese: 

“Did he speak to you?” 

“No. He frowned at me.” 

“Good, Saffa. We will take that frown off his 
face, and make him like us, won’t me?” Faith 
declared, brightly. 

“We?” Saffa questioned. 

“Oh, he will like you if he does me. I wouldn’t 
stand for him if he didn’t. And, of course, he 
must like me. Don’t you think he will like me?” 

How graciously those red lips could smile. 
How frankly honest the beautiful eyes looking 
down into the eyes of the Indian boy. 

“He must like you, Miss Faith. He could 
not help it,’ Saffa murmured. “But why do I 
go to the Strabane? You forget, and—the sun 
goes on.” 

“Yes, yes. I want you to go over this morning 
and bring this young Sir Baronet back to the 
Redstone with you. He need not stay at the 
Strabane all the time. His father will come here 
as soon as Daddy gets home. I think it is not 
courteous in us to let him stay at Uncle Van’s 
when his father wrote Daddy he would send his 
boy right here. I am sure Mamma wants him 
to come, for then maybe his father will be coming 
all the sooner. Mamma is fond of his father, 
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and she was angry when Daddy left and said 
the guest we were expecting would go to Uncle 
Van's till he came back. He did not tell who 
he was, but Mamma says he is Sir Lawrence 
Redstone’s son.” 

Saffa’s keen eyes looked penetratingly into the 
girl’s face, and for an instant there was a ghost 
of a quiver about his mouth as if he would speak 
—but he said nothing. 

“You will go quickly, and bring this young 
Sir Baronet boy—handsome and big and fine 
looking—his father is slender, Mamma said ms 

“But he is broad and strong,” Safta broke in. 

“All the better. Bring the son, the broad, 
strong young baronet-to-be, to the Redstone. You 
can get him to the ranch house a little before 
dinner. Show him some of the most interesting 
things about the country first. Don’t hurry to the 
house at once, Saffa. I know you can tell him 
all this well. Doli says you always talk like 
American boys. You had a college education up 
north a 

A pause. 

“Say, Saffa, what is the grandest thing about 
the Redstone to show this boy from England? 
What is the most beautiful, too?” 

The grandest thing! 

Saffa stooped to pick up the tired lamb, while 
Sandie pounded the earth with his joyous tail. 

The most beautiful thing! 
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Faith was adjusting her foot in the stirrup on 
the other side of the pony, else she might have 
caught the strange expression on the face of the 
young Navajo herder. As she turned to him again 
he said, simply: 

‘The grandest thing—is Del Fuego, the Mesa 
of Fire. The most beautiful—the world one sees 
from the rim-rock up there.” 

“Fine, fine!’ Faith cried, eagerly. ‘Take Mr. 
Sir Son of a Baronet up there. You must be 
there, anyhow. The sheep manager told me so. 
I will tell him you are gone this afternoon, my- 
self. Maybe, maybe the most beautiful thing to 
you should be the train through Split-Rock when 
it comes south some day.” 

“Please, Miss Faith, don’t say that. No train 
so wonderful as the world, up there—the world 
God loves, the world the Great Spirit of the 
Navajos watched over so many centuries before 
English baronets called the Redstone their land.” 

The boy’s voice was deep with pain. 

“No, no, Saffa. I was thinking of Doli, and 
of her coming home some day. But now, take a 
good horse for this precious big boy to ride about 
his New Mexico estate; and, Saffa, take good care 
of him, too. You will watch over him, I know. 
You are so good to everybody. Leave Sandie 
with me. I'll fetch him to you by and by.” 

“Sandie can find me, Miss Faith.” 

How could he tell his master’s daughter to stay 
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more closely at the ranch house? Yet he had 
promised Doli to guard this daughter from all 
chance of evil. 

Faith leaned down, smiling brightly at him. 

‘‘Here’s a note for Uncle Van. Give it to Juan 
Perez. And if you can’t find Juan, go with it 
yourself to Uncle Van. Good-by.” 

Her hand met his as she thrust the letter into 
it, a contact meaning no more to her than the 
stroke of Sandie’s paw. But the thrill of it stayed 
with the hand she touched long after she had 
disappeared in the undulating plains beyond the 
sheep camp. 


Down at the Strabane ranch house John Bar- 
onet was sitting alone in the sunny angle of the 
rustic seat near the river. A steady breeze, 
sweeping out of nowhere, carried the sinews of 
life in its currents. Not a cloud scarred the blue 
of the sky. Through the open spaces one could 
catch glimpses of the Murcia’s gleaming waters 
as the steady gurgle and swish of the river kept 
up a sort of rhythmic measure attuned to the song 
of the breeze above it. 

That morning the guest and host had discussed 
together the possibilities of Las Deltas for col- 
onization. Nothing further could be done until 
the return of Harborough, and the conference 
had ended with MacVantine’s suggestion, hardly 
to be expected from a reputed hermit: 
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“Make this your home as long as you like. 
Meanwhile, see as much of the Murcia Valley, 
and meet as many people of all classes as chance 
offers. The more you know, the less you have to 
learn.” 

The young Kansan, comfortable in the Stra- 
bane’s hospitality, but restless at the enforced de- 
lay, and unaccustomed to being alone and idle, 
sat on the rustic seat wondering why they called 
so small a stream a river. There was nobody in 
sight, and no sign of activity anywhere. Strabane 
was truly ‘“‘the place of forgetfulness and peace” 
on this delicious morning. 

Suddenly the sound of horses’ feet broke the 
stillness, and Saffa came cantering down the path 
from the bowlder-guarded gate in the northern 
wall, leading a saddled horse by a short rope 
lariat. He stopped abruptly before the seat and 
slid to the ground, making a half-awkward, half- 
imperious salute. 

‘‘He doesn’t know whether he belongs to me, 
or I belong to him. It’s fifty-fifty, Brother Lo,” 
was the American’s mental comment as he stood 
up before the Indian. 

‘You the baronet’s son, came here yesterday ?” 
Saffa asked. 

John was captured in an instant by the soft 
voice, and on his part the barriers between the 
two fell away at once. 

“You bet I am. Do you want to see me?” 
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All the Baronets have had distinctively deep 
masculine voices, but compared with Saffa’s John 
thought his own sounded gruff and harsh to-day. 
He never dreamed how keenly the tone of it 
brought back to the boy before him the memory of 
school days in the river valleys of the North. The 
days when the Navajo was dreaming his dreams of 
an Indian becoming a force among his own people 
to lift them up to the white man’s type of life. 
Between those days and now, what bitter hours 
he had known—the slow disintegration of won- 
derful visions, the breaking down of high ambi- 
tions, the dull pain of realizing that to the Navajo 
tribe—his own people, whom he loved—the sum- 
mer and winter hogan must be the only rooftree; 
that he himself, must be—yjust the best herder 
of the Redstone—nothing more. That beauty, 
girlish beauty, such as was Faith Harborough’s 
heritage, he must never think on, even in his 
secretest dreams of things lovely. 

All these things in a flash were called up by the 
deep voice of the young American before him, 
as he stood looking silently down at the ground. 
John waited, knowing intuitively it was not his 
own place to speak first. 

“T came from the Redstone Ranch with a mes- 
sage for you,” the sheep herder said at last. 

“All right. Let me have it,” John replied. 

“You are to go with me to the Redstone as 
soon as Juan Perez sees Mr. MacVantine for me. 
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They think at the ranch house they are not courte- 
ous to let you stay here, and they very much want 
you at once.” Saffa paused. 

Where had this man learned English? As 
the white man listened he recalled the face of 
the Mexican who had scowled and shaken a bony 
claw at him from this very spot not twenty-four 
hours ago. These two inhabitants of New 
Mexico were not of the same race. Baronet was 
sure of that. 

“T understand about not going to your place 
yesterday, and I feel at home here and—say, 
what’s your name?” 

’Sanact 

“It’s a good name,” John declared, a boyish 
pleasure lighting his face. “I’ve heard only the 
‘Wans,’ and ‘Yons,’ and ‘Tongs,’ here. I’m glad 
yours has two syllables, and maybe it is spelled 
something like it sounds. And your—” he was 
going to say, “other name?” 

“Tribe? Navajo,” Saffa said. 

“That's all right, too. As I said, I feel at 
home here, and I am to go to the other ranch, 
yours, it seems, when the time comes. But I’m 
not doing anything here. I might as well go 
along with you for a little while if the other 
people really want me. It will only be a few 
days till I will be clear out of it, anyhow. The 
folks in this country are mighty good to me.” 

Saffa looked at the speaker wonderingly, a 
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strange joy suddenly possessing him. This stran- 
ger was not to stay long. In his heart the In- 
dian was very happy for that. 

“Do you know a place up your way, called, 
in the Kansas language, ‘The Mesa of Fire’?” 
John asked, suddenly. 

“Yes,” Saffa replied, wondering why such good 
English should be called ‘‘Kansas.”’ 

“Did you ever in your life climb to the top of 
that queer, gosh-awful high thing? Could any- 
body, man or woman or beastie, ever get to the 
top of it?” 

The mere shadow of a smile flitted into and out 
of the Navajo’s countenance. 

“TI go to the top whenever I choose. There 
are big sheep pastures back on the level beyond 
the rim-rock. Not many men go there. For it 
is very—impossible to get to that place.” 

“Say, Saffa, will you show me the way to the 
top sometime soon? I’ll never be the same boy 
I was till I get up there,” John broke in. 

Saffa stared at him as he spoke. A new type 
of white man’s son this was, and yet not unlike 
the few he had known but briefly in his days of 
college life, when his football team went out to 
play the university squad. 

“You? I show you the Mesa of Fire. You 
will never climb it. But on the top of it is glori- 
ous. You see the world, all the world there is, 
up there. Some day you ride miles and miles 
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west, still west, through mountains and valleys, 
and then come winding back to it—a long way, 
like this.” 

Saffa drew a serpentine line back and forth 
with his finger. 

“T’ll bet you I don’t. I'll try the nearest way 
first,’ John Baronet insisted. 

“You are strange—I do not know the baronet’s 
son. I do not know what you can do. I will 
wait and see,”’ Saffa said, simply. 

To the Indian of the Southwest the settlement 
of all problems by waiting is not second nature; 
it is the first, and only, line of life for him. 

“T’m no stranger than the whole breed of 
Baronets. They are not a bad lot, come to know 
them. Let’s go and find Mr. MacVantine, and 
you can tell him your errand here,” John Bar- 
onet urged, eager to be off. 

‘“T have a message for him. Juan Perez will 
take it to him,” Saffa replied, holding Faith’s note 
in his hand. 

“Can’t I take it to him?” John asked. 

“No. It is better for Juan to do it,” Saffa 
replied. “I will find him, and then wait here till 
you come to me.” 

“That fellow has a mind of his own, as well 
as claws on his heels with which to climb per- 
pendicular cliffs,’ John Baronet thought, as he 
hurried to his room to prepare for this new ad- 
venture. ‘“MacVantine was right. I need to see 
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this country and meet the natives if I am to win 
out here. I’ve a big man-sized job ahead of me 
—bigger than I ever dreamed I could take hold 
of. Well, I know one thing certain now. It’s 
not the climate and altitude altogether that are 
making a wooden Indian out of me this morning. 
It’s the lack of something to think about and 
something to do. I’ve come to New Mexico for 
the acrobat stunt in the circus; I’m not here to 
play the ossified man’s part. And I'll climb that 
mesa thing as a starter. Glory be! [ll look the 
world between the eyes for once.” 
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THE ROCKS OF TORMENT 


THE sun was just beyond the zenith when the 
Navajo herder and the young man from Kansas 
went galloping northward, always with the flam- 
ing wall of Del Fuego in front of them. 

“If you like to ride about the Redstone, before 
you go to the ranch house, I will show you. We 
can go far, and get back by the sunset,” Saffa 
said. 

The two had cleared the little canons of the 
north trail and were galloping along a well-beaten 
road still in the domain of the Strabane Ranch. 

“Show me all you have on display, Saffa. It 
will all look worth while to me—this wonderful 
land of yours,” John Baronet replied. 

“Not so wonderful as the seas one has sailed 
across,” Safia suggested. 

“T don’t know. I never saw but one, and I 
never sailed on any of them,” John declared. 

Saffa was thoroughly Indian. His face did not 
change a line, and his companion did not dream 
how he himself suddenly fell in this youth’s 
esteem by these carelessly spoken words. 

‘He has just come from England, and he’s 
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telling me a lie about the seas. If he lies to me 
he will lie to Miss Faith, too. I will take him 
straight to the foot of Del Fuego, and show him 
my own trail up through the Rocks of Torment, 
where only Doli and I can climb. Never any 
but truly brave men could climb that—and truly 
brave men do not lie. They are afraid to, for it 
makes cowards of all men soon or late.” 

So Saffa determined, settling the test of char- 
acter in his own mind. 

The afternoon sun was blazing full against the 
vast perpendicular lengths of Del Fuego when 
the two riders reached the broken lands about its 
base. Seen nearer, it seemed to overhang the 
valley—a strangely distinctive formation, even 
in this land of marvelous rock structures. 

Between the plains below and the rim-rock of 
the mesa are long, shingle-roughened slopes, piled 
higher and higher toward slopes, still steeper and 
harsher for the prairie dweller to keep a foot- 
hold upon. Above these are sterner heights 
climbing up in still sharper angles toward the al- 
most inaccessible masses of “crags confusedly 
hurled,’’ outjutting, defiant, and to the last de- 
gree perilous. Over all lies the mesa’s rim-rock 
—the top of the table—a stratum of stone, maybe 
fifty feet, maybe five hundred feet, or more, of 
sheer wall, broken only at long intervals, where, 
miles apart, the dangerous trails creep up to the 
rim-rock’s edge. On this table top one may 
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stand at last with the earth below, and the sky 
above, and each seem equally far away. 

Where it faces the south, rearing its superb 
height above the Redstone’s vast demesne, the 
Mesa of Fire has a rim-rock of a thousand feet; 
with the wild crags, the sharp descents, and the 
shingly billows lower down, melting at last into 
the ripples of the plains where the valley widens 
between its mountain borders. 

The grazing lands on this plateau’s crest lie 
away from the rim-rock’s edge, and are accessible 
to the herds only by a long trail doubling back 
and forth up the mountain’s sides, along which 
the sheep follow their goat leaders. But fertile 
pastures await at the end of this trail. The sum- 
mer rains fall oftenest here, the curly mesquite 
carpets the ground, and the feeding is good 
through all the sunny winters. Only the sudden 
“norther,” in its swift fury, brings terror alike 
to herd and herder, and the story of the mesa 
top becomes a tragedy. 

Saffa’s pony, followed by John Baronet’s, 
climbed up into the rugged rise of ground above 
the valley until they reached the red bulwark with 
its sheer lift of a thousand perpendicular feet 
above them. Then turning to the right, and 
skirting the base of this tremendous cliff, for a 
long distance they followed a dim, one-track trail 
up and up, on a sideling, sinuous way, until the 
two horsemen had lost the view of the open 
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plains below, and the height above it. Narrower, 
steeper, more bewildering and intricate became 
the trail, threatening at any moment to be thrust 
abruptly onto some huge overhanging crag, or 
mighty length of stone, balanced but insecurely, 
and threatening at any moment to crash down 
and utterly obliterate them. 

The ponies strained their muscles, and dug 
their sharp hoofs into the rocky earth for a foot- 
ing. But the Indian only pressed on and up, find- 
ing the hidden line of least resistance that seemed 
impossible to be extended farther. 

As they rounded a perilously sharp and almost 
upright turn of the way, and paused on a mere 
shelf—John drew a deep breath and turned to 
look back on the half-concealed line of their 
advance. 

“Tf we have stood it this far we ought to make 
it sooner or later. How many million feet to the 
top, Saffa?”’ 

The Indian noted with wonder the undaunted 
persistence of the young white man. There was 
no question of danger, just a dogged determina- 
tion to win to the top. Six times since he had 
been the Redstone’s trusted herder he had tried 
to lead young men, three of his own race, and 
three of the race superior, along this very way 
he was following now. But never before had he 
found one who had climbed with him so far as 
this young son of an English baronet had done 
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to-day. And he, the son, was calmly facing a 
still more perilous climb. 

“It is still harder, the way on up. We go on 
when you are ready,” Saffa said, after a pause. 
“The ponies cannot go farther, and it is a hun- 
dred feet below to where any other ponies ever 
come.” 

The young engineer shut his teeth tightly, as 
he sat boldly defiant of defeat in the face of that 
threateningly impossible situation. 

“A hundred feet! Well, I caught sight of a 
horse not fifty feet down, ’round a rock, as big 
as a meetin’-house. It neighed once, the pony, 
not the rock, or I thought it did, but my ears 
were popping just then. It was cleverly hidden 
away, but, honest, Saffa, it wasn’t a hundred feet, 
nor even fifty from here.” 

For the first time since the two had met, the 
Indian smiled. 

“No, you didn’t see any horse, baronet’s son, 
because there couldn’t be one there to see,’’ he 
declared. 

“All right. You know best,” John assented. 
“(Maybe it wasn’t a horse. Maybe I was just 
‘seein’ things,’ because it was just a chance that 
I caught sight of that cute little cove where the 
thing I did see was stuck away. It looked 
friendly. Great Cesar! I hope it was. I hope 
the mountain lions and things don’t grow that 
big up here. If they do, and if they wear sad- 
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dles, like that one down behind us there, I’m go- 
ing to the top, and I’m never coming down again. 
Lead on while my head’s working right. I’m 
likely to lose my other senses, as well as my 
sense of sight, pretty soon.”’ 

“Listen—”’ Saffa hesitated. 

“John. That’s my name. John Baronet,” 
John said, with a smile. 

“Listen, Baronet John,” Saffa repeated. “It 
is steeper and sterner every foot of the way up. 
We have left the mesa wall, far back and have 
sidled our way, and slanted up on the eastward 
side of the headland into the Rocks of Torment, 
as they are called. No other ponies have ever 
come up so far as ours to-day—no other ponies 
ever could come so far. And yours never came 
this way but once before, and that was a miracle, 
for it was at night. Far below they always stop 
—the horses do. And only a little higher up the 
riders stop. I do not understand why you have 
come this far. The English blood is fearless 
always.” 

“Ff{e means the Kansas corpuscles. His geog- 
raphy is bad, but he can use corking good 
English and he is a climber, all right,’ John con- 
cluded. 

“If we leave our horses here, can you go on 
with me?” Saffa asked, gravely. “It is a very 
terrible way, and if your heart or your lungs act 
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not right—” Saffa struck his own chest with 
his open hand. 

“Well, the machinery isn’t going full stroke 
in there right now,” John declared. “Give me 
a little time to generate steam, though, and then 
—gang along, I’ll get there somehow. Maybe 
not quite as soon as you do, but I'll get there.” 

‘Saffa looked gravely at his companion but made 
no reply. To him the American's words were 
wild, but the smiling lips and the frank comrade- 
ship were pleasing. 

“He couldn’t be a liar about seeing the seas, 
for he is no coward, unless—maybe he is ‘loco’ 
already. If he is, I'll have Satan’s own work 
to get him to the Redstone by sunset. And what 
will Miss Faith think? I promised her I would 
take good care of him. I promised Doli I would 
guard Faith. I’m not keeping either promise. 
But the Great Spirit knows I have tried.” 

Saffa looked up into the deep blue of the New 
Mexico sky and drew a full breath. Then the 
two plunged ahead on that hazardous up trail, 
whose long, devious ascent called for all the dar- 
ing, self-forgetfulness, persistence, and pride, as 
well as for every atom of physical strength and 
cunning and steady nerve, that the Kansas man 
could summon. 

So, onward and upward, farther, and higher, 
they strove—Saffa adroitly, and John determin- 
edly—upon a way never meant for human feet 
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to follow. Until suddenly, unexpectedly, they 
swung themselves through a tortuous crevice to 
the crest of the last great mass of rock—and 
stood—on the top of the world, the outer point 
of the rim-rock of the Mesa of Fire. 

Far below them the open plains spread out like 
a golden floor with the Murcia and its green 
fringed tributaries stretching to the dark-purple 
coves, where canons, rifting the mountain strata, 
widen fanlike into the valley. 

To the southwest hung that narrow, awful 
chasm, where the two upright edges of Split-Rock 
slash down through the mountain wall. Away 
toward the south the white tusk of Tiger Tooth 
glittered against the sky-line. 

Eastward lay the mountains, all dreamy and 
gentle, fold on soft hazy fold, melting into the 
horizon, with that exquisite blending of lav- 
ender and gray that only the Great Master of 
tinting and shading can paint for the children of 
men. 

But in all that vast panorama there was no 
full-bosomed river carrying life and strength to 
the earth. Even the Murcia, save for a few 
short stretches, ran only a tiny streamlet, or dis- 
appeared entirely, leaving a dry rocky bed, like 
the beds of its dry tributaries—a mere plumbing 
of nature where waters might run, if there ever 
should be waters to flow there. 

The only suggestion of life and action in all 
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this league-wide landscape was the south-bound 
Santa Fe train, a dark, sinuous, sentient thing, 
rippling with rhythmic motion across the level 
plains toward the village of Strabane. 

As the two young men stood gazing silently 
at the view before them, the memory of a fleet- 
ing picture, the fancy of a dreamy moment, came 
to John Baronet’s mind. It was the picture of 
himself standing on this very spot, with the 
golden-haired girl in the scarlet cap beside him. 
He could never have imagined a view so marvel- 
ous as this; but, in anticipation and in realiza- 
tion, the girl fitted into the picture and belonged 
to it. 

Another picture, like, yet unlike this, lay in the 
mind of the Indian at his side. To him this 
place was sacred to Doli, and the purple night 
shadows. The daylight picture—a golden-haired 
girl in a scarlet cap, on her pony before him, 
bending down to put a letter into his hand, the 
sound of her voice, “Be a swift, good ‘Chicken 
Hawk,’ Saffa,” and the touch of her soft white 
fingers 

Saffa’s eyes turned from the limitless world 
before him to his hard brown hand that Faith’s 
hand had thrilled by that innocent touch. 

And somewhere in the subconscious background 
of the mind of each youth was an unwelcome face 
outlined, the same for each—the face of the 
Mexican, José. 
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John Baronet threw himself down on the crest 
of the mesa where Saffa had sat with Doli on 
the last night she had spent in New Mexico. 
The up climb on the trail through the Rocks of 
Torment had been a tremendous test of physical 
endurance for the Kansas youth, buoyed up as he 
was by the eager determination to reach the top. 
After the first burst of delight in the victory over 
the trail and the magnificent reward it held, the 
reaction left the climber relaxed and panting. 

Saffa sprawled himself out, Indian fashion, be- 
side Baronet, but there was no sign of weariness 
in the act. So many times he had swung himself 
through the Rocks of Torment that he had 
learned long ago its lines of easiest ascent. Be- 
sides he was a born athlete, and in the schools 
in the valleys of the North he had refined upon 
his natural strength and cunning. So now, while 
his companion’s pulses were pounding furiously, 
the Navajo herder lay lazily absorbing the after- 
noon sunshine. 

“Tt was worth it, that awful scramble through 
your Torment Rocks—worth all the wear and 
tear of muscle and lungs just to see this. And 
now it’s done I’m glad I didn’t wait to pike 
along your switchback trail through the moun- 
tains. But, Great Grandfathers! how tired I am. 
I reckon I’ll be sore to-morrow, but who cares?” 

John leaned back and stared up at the sky. 
Saffa lay gazing off toward Split-Rock, thinking 
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about a letter Doli had written him. It was a 
very brief note, but he knew what lay behind 
those irregular lines, and he knew that it made 
him very glad. She had hoped he would write 
to her soon. He would do that when he could 
leave the mesa herds in good hands. Herdsmen 
do not write letters often. Doli knew that and 
would not grieve. It was so beautiful at the 
school—she would be happy there. And Saffa 
wanted her to be happy, always to be happy. 

Suddenly Baronet sat up. 

“Look, Saffa,” he cried, “isn’t away off yonder 
that Split-Rock where we were yesterday? How 
many things can happen in a day! It hasn’t been 
a day. It’s been a thousand years or so.” 

The young man’s mind ran back over the events 
of the twenty-four hours, and he was silent again; 
while his companion lay looking at the mighty 
fissure in the cliff. 

“Well, and who’s dog are you?” John ex- 
claimed, presently, to Sandie, who came bound- 
ing around the rocks along the rim of the mesa. 

With an unerring scent for his master, he had 
suddenly caught the presence of a stranger. And 
now, without fear or doubt, he advanced joyfully 
upon John Baronet. 

No other dumb animal can read churacter so 
accurately as a well-bred dog. Sandie, whose 
veins held the blood of the best Scotch families, 
had just a strain, a second cousinship, of blood- 
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hound cunning. His power of scent was marvel- 
ous. He never mistook an enemy for a friend, 
and his estimate of a stranger never varied from 
his first impression. Faith Harborough had 
brought him home as a mere puppy and given him 
to Saffa for the sheep camps. Next to his master 
he was the best herder of the Redstone. 

“You’re a brick, old fellow,” John said, tum- 
bling him about to Sandie’s delight. ‘“‘You’re a 
regular good old scout. Whose scout are you?” 

Saffa watched the two gravely. He knew he 
could always trust Sandie’s friends. It was the 
dog who had first opened his eyes to José—whom 
he must watch now everywhere. When the big 
collie showed no signs of leaving his new ac- 
quaintance, Saffa said: 

“‘He’s my dog, and he’s the best sheep dog in 
northern New Mexico.” 

“T don’t doubt that,” John agreed. ‘‘He’s a 
splendid fellow. But how did he find us? Was 
he keeping watch for you up here while you went 
over to the Strabane ?”’ 

‘He knows the trail to the herds on the mesa, 
and will come alone from the sheep sheds if he 
is told to by those he can trust,” Saffa replied. 

“Then he doesn’t trust everybody. Smart dog! 
Come here, Sport, let’s shake hands. What's 
your other name?” 

John had the big collie in his arms in a mo- 
ment. 
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“Sandie,” Saffa explained. 

“Well, Sandie, will you show me the way out 
of here if I get lost, and go to seeing things like 
that horse-looking creature down in the Torment 
way? It was just like the horse a pretty girl 
was riding yesterday over at the Strabane, when 
she told one, José, a nice ‘thank you.’ ”’ 

Sandie gave a low growl, and the hair of his 
spine stood up stiffly. 

“What did I do now, Mr. Sandie?” John 
asked, in surprise. ‘“‘Who’s hurt your feelings 
so?” 

“He doesn’t like José,” Saffa explained. 

“Neither do I. Not that chump I saw yester- 
day. He saw me, I’m sure, through the window 
and shook his fist at me—and me a stranger and 
all that,” John said, laughingly. 

But the Indian did not smile. He had known 
young men, English, French, and Spanish, as well 
as men from the Eastern states, who had looked 
down in utter scorn on him and his land, and 
had classified the Indian, the rattlesnake, the 
centipede, and the tarantula as a quartette of 
companion evils. And he had known those who 
had tried to become Western by assuming a 
flimsy coarseness as typical of the country; and 
a boisterous show of fellowship for the Indian 
whom they would ignore in any other place than 
his native haunts. Saffa could not understand 
this young son of a nobleman who did not grow 
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cheap nor farniliar, but whose spirit of comrade- 
ship was irresistible. Saffa liked that... . And 
this stranger had already seen José, and had 
taken his measure at a glance. 

Just then Sandie, who had dropped his head 
trustingly on John’s knee, leaped up and dashed 
off around the rocks on the way he had come. 
At the same instant a clear, girlish voice called: 

“Sandie! Sandie!” 

The young men sprang up. But, before either 
could speak, Faith Harborough came around a 
great bowlder with Sandie, triumphant and ador- 
ing, beside her, as if presenting her in dog courtesy 
to the two. 
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YouTuH and beauty are the same from cave 
to castle. Through a hundred generations of 
men the pulsebeat of the red race, as of the white 
race, has always quickened to the same allurement. 
On the top of the world, by night, Saffa and Doli 
had lived together the joyous moments of Love’s 
young dream. On the top of the world, by day, 
Faith Harborough and John Baronet met face 
to face. 

The breezes had blown the girl’s golden hair 
in rough waves about her bare head. Her rid- 
ing suit that left her free limbed for climbing, 
her stout shoes, and her shaggy brown wool 
sweater made an outing costume distinctively fit- 
ting to the place. She stood looking at the two 
inquiringly, swinging her red cap by the fluffy 
pom-pom of its drooping point. And that inde- 
finable something called personality, or magne- 
tism, or by any other name, that embodiment of 
the fearlessness and grace and youth of the great 
Southwest, made the top of the Mesa of Fire to 
John Baronet the best place in the world to meet 
Faith Harborough. 
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She had been born in a little adobe dwelling 
in the days when her father was a very poor 
ranchman, his entire property being an equity in 
the tract of land west of the Redstone Ranch that 
he was just then on the point of losing entirely. 
Her mother, a beautiful woman, had lived only 
one hour after she heard her daughter’s first cry 
of life. Two hours later, her father, hurrying 
homeward at the call of parenthood, was met on 
the trail by Sir Lawrence Redstone of Devon- 
shire, England, and offered the position of man- 
ager of his entire New Mexico estate. Before 
he had reached his little adobe house, he was 
halted a second time by the representative of 
another English capitalist, named Corian, who 
offered him a flattering sum for his equity in his 
own land that he had considered as good as lost. 
So, strangely enough, the day of Seth Harbor- 
ough’s great sorrow was also the day of the be- 
ginning of his good fortune. Under his control 
the Redstone Ranch grew prosperous rapidly. 
Although it was named for its owner, the rock 
formation, especially the Mesa of Fire, gave lit- 
eral color to the official title of the great holding. 

Faith was just fourteen when Judith Cleaves 
came as a governess to the Redstone Ranch. Miss 
Cleaves was a handsome, clever, dominant woman 
whose influence in the house was felt at once. 
Shortly after her coming, in a way that nobody 
can ever explain clearly, and almost before Seth 
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Harborough himself was aware of it, the new 
governess had become the head of the establish- 
ment, as Mrs. Seth Harborough. 

Handsome and clever and dominant she re- 
mained. Her husband—like many another man 
caught in the same conditions, where a man, a 
free agent, bound by no moral nor civil duty, has 
been entered into matrimony by the skill of some 
woman—may have wondered many times just 
when and how, and why, he should have con- 
sented to an alliance he had not sought. But 
being in—like many another man—he stood fast, 
and made the best of it. 

On all the Redstone only one force ignored 
and resisted Judith Harborough’s authority—her 
stepdaughter, Faith, who never quarreled with 
her father’s wife, and never obeyed a command 
of her stepmother unless she chose to do so. And 
because she was beautiful while Judith was only 
dashingly handsome; because she was utterly dar- 
ing, and at the same time, genial, sympathetic, 
and beloved, while Mrs. Harborough was cow- 
ardly and imperious and secretly disliked, the 
white flag of truce never floated about the Red- 
stones’ domestic battlements. 

Meanwhile Seth Harborough, who, as a poor 
man, had been of a rather negative moral force, 
as he grew richer in purse, grew also more up- 
right in character. He gave his wife what she 
wanted—money; and his daughter what she 
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wanted—love. Romance for him was buried in 
the grave of Faith’s beautiful mother. Romance 
for his wife was yet an ungarnered harvest, and 
she resented Faith’s freedom for girlhood 
dreams, and their possible fulfillment. Homely 
governesses and strict-disciplining schools for girls 
had finished Faith’s education early, leaving her 
to the lonely, almost companionless life on the 
big ranch. And now—in the warm glow of a 
midspring day, on the top of the Mesa of Fire, 
she was standing before the overrealization of 
her girlish daydreams, the son of a baronet. Not 
the pale, slender, aristocratic, possibly austere, 
youth she had pictured—but a finely built, hand- 
some young man, a little older in years than she 
had anticipated, but with a boyish grace, smiling 
half confusedly, half assuringly at her. 

She had not sent Sandie to his master as 
Saffa had urged her to do; she had come with 
him herself. For Faith went about the valleys 
and on the mountain trails wherever she chose 
to go, and her trusty pony could be persuaded 
to dare a footing, or wherever, without it, she 
herself could climb up, or swing down, or leap 
across to a desired goal. 

The Indian was the first to speak. 

“Sandie would have come without you, Miss 
Faith. You have had to ride far on a rough 
trail to get him here.” After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he added: ‘This is the baronet’s son, 
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come with me from the Strabane. Baronet John, 
this is Miss Faith Harborough of the Red- 
stone.” 

Nothing could have been simpler nor more 
courteous than the Indian’s presentation and John 
wondered at it. An Indian herder, there was no 
mistaking that; but behind the dress and calling 
—the impenetrable reserve—the simplicity of the 
gentleman. Such things might be in stories but 
hardly possible in real life. 

‘“T’m glad to meet you, Baronet John. You 
must be tired after that climb through the Rocks 
of Torment. Please sit down.” 

The three sat down together with Sandie in 
their midst. 

“T didn’t want to send Sandie up here alone, 
Saffa. He left the dog with me awhile this morn- 
ing when he went over to the Strabane for— 
for Mamma, and all of us.” This to the young 
man. “I was to get Sandie back to him some- 
where, to-day, for Sandie is equal to three 
herders sometimes. But Saffa’”—turning to the 
Indian again—‘I have a message for you. The 
sheep manager wants you to go to the camp be- 
yond the arroyos as soon as you can. There are 
a whole lot of sheep missing. He didn’t tell me 
so, but there are. And José is going after them. 
He is back yonder now. Shut up, Sandie. What 
have you to fuss about? Can’t I talk to Saffa? 
Pll take care of Baronet John and show him to 
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the ranch house pretty soon. I didn’t come up 
here on that long sheep trail, though. My pony 
is down below the Rocks of Torment. We will 
pick up the ones you left, and they will send for 
you when you are needed down at the valley 
camps again.” 

Faith explained the plan simply, as if the down 
trail through the Rocks of Torment were only a 
woodland footpath. 

Saffa rose silently and strode away without 
even a glance in the direction of John Baronet. 
Sandie stood up, hesitated a moment, wagging 
a friendly good-by with his tail; then, with all 
the dignity possible to a dog, followed his master 
toward wherever duty should call the two. 

Just once the Indian turned to look back. At 
the edge of the mesa John Baronet was sitting 
with his hands clasped about one knee, talking 
animatedly. The Baronet heritage of good looks 
had not been denied him, and he carried in his 
form and bearing the promise of the stalwart 
strength for his maturer years that had distin- 
guished his father, the Baronet who had made 
a name for himself in the warfare with the Plains 
Indians half a century ago. 

Faith’s face was turned away from Saffa, but 
under the sweep of sunlight her hair was like 
the October gold of the cottonwood leaves. Her 
scarlet cap lay on a rock beside her. Before the 
herder’s eyes all else was a mere blur of sun- 
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flecked gray and brown against the blue distances 
beyond the mesa’s rim. 

These two would go down through the Rocks 
of Torment to the ranch house presently. It 
was not for the Navajo herder of sheep to warn 
them of the rough way thither, nor to question 
their skill in climbing. Doli had gone that way 
at night, but Doli was Indian—and in love. Saffa 
had never dreamed that Faith would dare to 
venture up that hazardous way, but in his heart 
he was very proud of her. He knew too well 
that she would never listen to advice from him. 
And yet, standing with Doli on this very spot 
where Faith now sat, he had vowed that no evil 
should come to her. The starlight would find 
these two dancing in the parlors of the Red- 
stone, maybe, or out on the wide veranda where 
the arches let in great curves of moonlight. Saffa 
and Sandie would spend that night, maybe rest- 
ing, in the lonely hut beyond the flocks; maybe 
out on the edge of the pasture, watching for the 
thing that was reducing the herds. There were 
so many sheep lost from this fold. Saffa was 
depended on to find out why. And José was 
gone on ahead. Faith had said so. The Navajo 
turned resolutely toward his task. Beside him 
Sandie, big, brave, loyal, loving Sandie, walked 
the same trail willingly—and Doli loved him. 


With the going of Sandie and his master, a 
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momentary embarrassment fell on the two left 
alone on the mesa’s rim. 

The young man was the first to speak. 

‘Tm afraid you have taken on a big respon- 
sibility, Miss Harborough, when you promise to 
take care of me and get me delivered safely to 
your home. All my goings forth have been to 
the east. I’m the greenest tenderfoot that ever 
came out of Kansas 4 

“Kansas? Why do you say that, Baronet 
John?” Faith asked. 

“Because that’s where I came from. Why do 
you call me ‘Baronet John’? Baronet returned. 

“Because that is your title, and your name,” 
Faith replied, a daring light of coquetry shining 
in her eyes. “Do you want me to call you just 
‘The Baronet’? Isn’t that your father’s title 
now? And why do you say you come from 
Kansas? I don’t understand you.” 

John was mystified by her words, but she was 
so deliciously pretty, it did not matter much. 

“My father’s title is just plain Mr. Philip 
Baronet—” John began 

“Redstone, of Redstone Manor, Devonshire, 
England,” Faith broke in. ‘And his name isn’t 
Philip, either; it is Lawrence,” she added under 
her breath. 

“T don’t know what you mean by that. I 
don’t know New Mexico language yet—I speak 
only the Kansas dialect. And I insist that my 
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name is John Baronet; John for my grandfather. 
I came here from the good old state of Kansas 
—a somewhat more finished product, as states 
run, than your New Mexico, but—oh—nothing 
in it ever half so wonderful as this.”’ 

The young Kansan waved his hand toward 
Split-Rock and Tiger Tooth, and the still valley 
far below them, while Faith studied his face with 
grave, questioning eyes. 

“Do you mean to say you are not the son of 
Sir Lawrence Redstone of England, the owner of 
the Redstone Ranch? Where is he? And why 
are you here?” 

It was the young man’s turn for gravity now. 
He had been mistaken for a nobleman’s son. 
That accounted for Saffa’s inversion of his name 
—‘‘Baronet John.’”’ And he had thought it only 
the Indian’s way of going at things. And he was 
not expected here, after all. He was sailing under 
a foreign flag into an unwelcome port. And this 
girl was so—John didn’t go farther with the 
definition. The Rocks of Torment could never 
make his pulses leap as they were threshing now. 
He was too embarrassed to speak, or even to 
think clearly. It was such a pitiful ending of a 
thing so joyously begun. 

Faith looked at him scrutinizingly for the first 
time. The broad shoulders, the well-shaped head, 
and the handsome profile were attractive. She 
had pictured just such a magnetic presence a 
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thousand times, but had never dared to hope that 
slender Sir Lawrence’s son, who must be slender, 
too, would measure up to this. For a little while 
here she had been so happy in her surprise. And 
this was not a scion of English nobility, after 
all. 

An idol had fallen, a dream had been shattered 
just at the moment of fulfilled longing. In spite 
of her self-sufficiency, tears came suddenly to her 
eyes. John sat with face averted, staring out at 
the drab open world, which was so wonderful 
with a golden light only a little while ago. And 
then the humor of the situation gripped him. 

The appealing regret in his eyes was not al- 
together concealing the glint of mirth in them 
as he said, penitently: 

“T am mighty sorry for the mistake, Miss Har- 
borough. I didn’t mean to deceive anybody. I 
came here because that Indian told me that I 
was wanted——and I was glad to come, glad to see 
all of the country possible, and especially glad 
n this strange land to be wanted anywhere. I 
happened to see you through my window yester- 
day when you took your horse from that Mexi- 
‘an. I didn’t know I would find you here again 
to-day—but I was glad to meet you.” John 
paused. 

_ Faith remembered the kiss she had thrown at 
he house and her cheeks flushed hotly for an 
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instant. Then the tears vanished and she laughed, 
a joyous, contagious chuckle of mirth. 

“Then you saw me throw away a perfectly 
good kiss, because I knew company had come, 
and I couldn’t see Uncle Van. He isn’t my uncle, 
really—just the dearest man on earth next to my 
daddy. You aren’t the company I thought was 
coming at all. I don’t know how all this hap- 
pened, and if you will excuse my rudeness just 
now, I don’t care. You are welcome to the Red- 
stone and I'll see you home just the same as if 
you were the Prince of Wales, himself; for those 
Rocks of Torment are no funnier going down 
than they are coming up. They never soften a 
bit for anybody. And, besides, there is always 
danger of losing the way, and getting stranded 
out on the edge of a clifi—and there you are.” 

“Did you ever climb them?’ John fairly 
gasped out the question. 

“Many times—but that’s a secret. Even Saffa 
never knew that till to-day, and when I tried 
to tell him just now I don’t believe he quite un- 
derstood me. I have a cunning little cubby hole 
in the rocks where I leave my pony. Nobody 
else has ever found it.” 

“I saw it to-day, and your pony in there. Saffa 
didn’t see it, and he thought I was what you call 
‘loco.’ I knew I wasn’t plum crazy—not yet!” 
John exclaimed. ‘But where do you go from 
there ?”’ 
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“Me? I climb up here from there, the same 
as you did just now,” Faith replied. 

“You don’t,” John declared. ‘You couldn't.” 

“TIL show you when we start home,” Faith 
retorted. ‘We must be going pretty soon.” 

“Not till we get matters cleared up first,” her 
companion asserted. Then a silence fell between 
the two for a little while. 

The great moments of a life are rarely the 
noisy ones. The ways part silently. Loss and 
gain come oftenest without blare of trumpets. 
Groping to find ourselves, the import of events 
passes for the time unread. John Baronet had 
come to New Mexico a studious, care-free young 
man, wedded to his work and leaving romance 
out of every equation until he should have ac- 
complished the big things for which he had been 
preparing himself. Love-making could come 
later, if, as common opinion runs, it must come 
inevitably. Yesterday he had looked through 
Split-Rock toward the Mesa of Fire, and later 
had dreamed idly for the moment of standing 
where, only in dreams, it seemed possible for 
him to stand, beside a girl who was also a dream, 
yesterday. To-day on the mesa’s lofty rim-rock, 
in the charming living presence of this dream 
girl, he had come unknowingly to an open gate- 
way that may lead into lands delectable. What- 
ever of shadows may fall in after years, such 
moments are bits of an unclouded heaven that 
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leave a memory no cloud can ever quite over- 
cast. 

“T just missed what you threw away,” he said 
gaily, unconscious that at that moment his face 
seemed very handsome to the girl beside him. 
“But let’s get at the cause of all this awful 
blunder of mine. I am here representing a com- 
-pany of young men who are coming to New 
Mexico pretty soon with their families to col- 
onize one of your left-over valleys, down yonder 
on the Murcia. I am the man-of-all-work for 
the organization, so I’ve come to start things. 
We have had quite a bit of correspondence with 
Mr. Seth Harborough.” 

‘““He’s my father,” Faith exclaimed. 

“My father seems to know your father very 
well, and we are indebted to him for the most of 
our information about the country. It is my 
first trip here, but I have taken a tremendous 
correspondence course on New Mexico, and I 
have a trunkful of blue prints, and volumes of 
‘levels’ and all that, so I know a little something 
of what I am about. Mr. Harborough had writ- 
ten to me to stop at the Strabane station and he 
would take me out to the Redstone Ranch for 
a few days. We could go over a lot of things 
and a lot of ground together. It would save time 
for me and the company I represent.” 

‘He never told me a word of that,” Faith 
broke in. 
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“He wanted to surprise you, maybe, and he 
succeeded, I'll say,’ John rejoined. ‘But, to 
go on: I left the train and found myself at Mr. 
MacVantine’s house, no more expected there than 
I was up here to-day. But we fixed it all up, the 
Scotch gentleman and myself, and we two are 
thicker than cats now. He declares I am the 
very Baronet that Mr. Harborough expected 
and nobody else, and that I ought to lose no 
time in seeing the Murcia Valley and meeting 
the people here. So this morning when your 
mother sent over to the Strabane for me to go 
to the Redstone I was glad to go. Partly, I 
confess, because I had already seen this piece of 
masonry from the train, and I was crazy to climb 
it. LTve always wanted to climb up something 
somewhere all my life.” 

“Have you? Oh, so have I, John—I mean— 
I don’t know what your name is,” Faith said, in 
confusion. 

“Please call me John. And you like to climb, 
too? But you have something worth trying to 
creep up. When I was a boy I wanted to run 
away and become a steeple jack, or something, 
but I never did get any higher then than the 
water tank, or the electric tower, although the 
staid little home town blew me up often enough 
for my foolish pranks, as they considered them. 
One of the joyous things about the work I am 
starting down here is the chance to satisfy that 
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love for getting to the top of the mesas and 
mountains. And I’d rather do that than to have 
a contract to bridge the Mississippi River, or 
harness any other level force. But I don’t know 
how I got mixed up with the Redstones. Can 
you explain that?” 

The memory of her expectation and disap- 
pointment clouded Faith’s face for a moment. 
She had followed too many lonely trails, had 
lived too much alone, too much with her own 
dreams. The shattering of one of them seemed 
very real to her. But—the dreams would come 
again. The prince was yet to appear. She could 
wait. And in all her isolated life she had never 
seen so fine a young man as John Baronet. And 
he also loved to climb. ‘There were so many 
places they might go together; such daring feats 
she might share with him. The bond between 
the two was sealed by this common love of ad- 
venture. 

“T see it all now,” she exclaimed. “Sir Law- 
rence Redstone and his son are coming soon to visit 
their ranch. The son has never been here, but 
his father has been to New Mexico several times. 
I never saw him to remember him, though, for 
I have been away from home every time he came. 
And when my father left in a hurry the other 
day and said the baronet’s son was coming but 
that he would stay at the Strabane till Daddy 
himself came back, we couldn’t understand it. 
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There was no need for the baronet’s son to stay 
there; and we thought maybe he would be glad 
to see his father’s land, that will be his some 
day. So Saffa went after him 2 

“And he got me. Oh, cruel world!” John 
groaned. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Faith’s eyes were full 
of dancing light. ‘You are to come, anyhow, 
when Daddy gets home; why grieve because you 
came earlier? But wasn’t it all funny? And 
we can get well acquainted, and have a good 
time, till the nobleman’s son does come.” 

“And never afterward? Then let me pitch 
head first down this mesa thing’s red-hot sides, 
and perish below,” John exclaimed. 

Oh 

“John. That’s my name,” the young man in- 
sisted. 

“And my name is Faith. Do you agree?” the 
girl asked. 

“It’s a pretty name. Yes, Faith. Go on,” 
John agreed. 

“Don’t talk about going over the rim-rock, 
please don’t,” Faith said, earnestly. “Last win- 
ter, one night up here, right here, when a sudden 
norther swept over the mesa, a perfectly terrible 
snowstorm, old Miguel, a herder, the father of 
the man who had my horse yesterday, was driven 
over the rim-rock by the wind, and they never 
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found his body. It makes me shudder to think 
of that awful night. Poor old Miguel. [I al- 
ways remember him by the big silver rings he 
wore.” 

The daydream of yesterday came back to the 
young engineer’s mind just then; this girl and 
himself standing on this height with all the world 
below them. But the memory of the lurking 
form behind them came also into the picture’s 
background, the Mexican, José, with the big 
dreamy eyes, and thin lips, and claw hands. And 
for the moment the top of the world dropped 
very near to the little things of the valley. Then 
the subtle sense of another presence near made 
him involuntarily look back toward the way Saffa 
had taken, and he saw what, unconsciously, he 
must have been expecting to see—José, himself, 
half hidden by a rock behind them, his eyes fixed 
on Faith, who was looking off at the plains be- 
low. John glanced toward her and back toward 
the rock again—the mere twitching of a muscle 
—hbut in the instant the Mexican had vanished. 
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5 Part Two 
_ GATHERING WATERS 


CHAPTER VIII 
JUDITH HARBOROUGH 


WHEN Faith Harborough and John Baronet 
reached the foot of the Mesa of Fire they felt 
—if they had given any thought to such feelings 
—that they had always known each other. The 
trail through the Rocks of Torment had settled 
that. Doli had said that Faith was a dreamer, 
but her rainbow-tinted dreams of falling in love 
had nothing in common with such good fellow- 
ship as this. John Baronet was a dreamer, too, 
but of dreams that held no rainbow tints; dreams 
that live only in a builder’s brain. A marvelous 
opportunity for one so young had opened for him 
in New Mexico. It was to the working out of 
these dreams into stone and concrete and struc- 
tural steel—firm based, right angled—that he 
proposed to give the best years of his young 
manhood. This girl found on the mesa was just 
a jolly comrade worth any mountain climbing to 
find, who had filled his afternoon with delight. 

“Did you say that nobody but you ever found 
this little cove ?”’ John asked, as they stopped for 
a brief rest on a rock ledge beside a secret, 
shadow-filled nook where Faith’s pony was wait- 
ing for her. 
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“You did. And Sandie knows where it is,” 
Faith replied. 

“I’m glad I know as much as a dog about some 
things,’ John declared. “I was certain I saw 
a horse in there. And that Indian person thought 
I had turned queer on his hands because I just 
happened to spy something he overlooked. He 
might see a lot of things in the solar system I'd 
never find, myself. He needn’t mind if I did 
beat him to this. Just like a white man about 
it, wasn’t he?” 

“I’m glad he didn’t see it,” Faith replied. “TI 
wish he would never find it, but he will, some 
day. This old mesa is the Holy of Holies to his 
Indian heart, and he studies it like a book. He 
told me this morning that the most beautiful thing 
on the ranch is the world one sees from the top 
of it up yonder.” 

“Did he look at you and say that?” John asked, 
blandly. 

“Straight into my beautiful eyes, and said it 
solemnly,” Faith declared. 

John wondered if the girl really knew how 
beautiful her eyes were. He had not noticed 
before that they were not black, but dark blue. 
It did not occur to him till later that every time 
he looked at Faith he made a new discovery. Like 
every other feature of this wonderful New Mex- 
ico, she, too, was wonderful and changeful. 

“Saffa is a fine fellow,” Faith went on. ‘My 
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father trusts him above every other sheep herder 
in the Murcia Valley.” 

“Tf he is all of that, what difference does it 
make if he does find this cranny in the wall?” 
John inquired. He can’t change it, can he?” 

“Not much.” 

Faith’s voice had a halting seriousness in its 
tone, as when on the top of the mesa she had 
spoken of the tragic ending of old Miguel. 

John looked up inquiringly. 

“There are some strange little caverns back 
there. Some day, if you should creep around 
that angle far enough, you could see them. But 
there is always the danger from overhanging 
rocks. Indians do not follow up such trails very 
far, and everybody in New Mexico knows enough 
to keep away from sliding rocks.” 

“Would you be afraid to peek around there 
sometime ?”’ John asked. 

“Tye already been clear inside,” Faith replied. 
“If Saffa knew that, he would have a fit on my 
account, and he’d tell my father, and that would 
mean trouble for me; or, he’s no coward and he 
might try to poke in there himself, too far some 
day—and never come out—and that would mean 
more trouble for me. The Redstone couldn’t 
get along without Saffa, and neither could I. He 
is the best boy in the world to do things for you. 
It is better, in every way better, for him not to 
know about this place.” 
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“And if he does find it?” John persisted, see 
ing no philosophy in the excuse offered. 

“Then I’ll make him promise never to come 
here. Saffa will promise me anything I ask him 
to, and he will keep his promise. No doubt about 
that. And will you promise me, too, never to 
come here without me? Please do.” 

The girl’s pleading eyes were too earnest for 
coquetry. 

“***Til the sun is old, and the stars grow cold,’ 
if you say so, I promise,” John replied, lightly. 

It was not till he had had time to think over 
the day’s events that he was puzzled at the girl’s 
request. She seemed so devoid of fear for her- 
self that he could not understand her weak argu- 
ments for keeping the evidently dangerous spot 
unknown to Saffa, of whose skill and daring he 
had already learned that afternoon. And now 
that he had promised, there was a tantalizing lure 
about the forbidden spot that rose up at once 
to tempt him thither. 


The lights were beginning to twinkle in the 
shadowy places when Faith and her guest gal- 
loped up to the big front door of the Redstone 
ranch house. It was an imposing gray-stucco 
building of half-Spanish, half-American archi- 
tecture, set in the midst of artistic lawns and 
gardens. Between the last of the shrubbery and 
the veranda steps was a broad open space full of 
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a warm roseate light, the reflection of the last 
sunset hues on the mesa’s upper reaches. 

Judith Harborough, watching through the 
window, saw the two swing out from the back- 
ground of green shrubbery into this baptism of 
exquisite coloring. In all New Mexico at that 
moment there was no lovelier scene; the young 
riders, buoyant with the exhilaration of their 
ride in the sharp evening breeze, sweeping up to 
the portal of the Redstone, unconscious of any 
critical eyes upon them—John with his broad 
shoulders and well-set head, and the handsome 
Baronet type of features; Faith with the sun- 
set glory on her golden hair, her cheeks abloom, 
her eyes full of a starry light—only envy could 
have denied the picture homage. And for one 
long instant the watcher did not deny its charm. 
Then her hands clutched angrily the magazine 
she had been reading till her pointed nails cut 
through its paper covering. 

She had been waiting since midafternoon for 
the coming of the Strabane guest, well satisfied 
to have Faith away just now on one of her long 
rides. Other company had already arrived at 
the Redstone; the Dalshires from Denver, so- 
ciety-mad, pleasure hunters, who came every 
spring to visit among the country homes in the 
mountains. The presence of the son of a real 
baronet would add to the social distinction of the 
Redstone’s mistress that night. 
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But the late afternoon mail had just brought 
a letter from Sir Lawrence telling that his son 
would not visit the ranch at this time. Also, word 
had just come that Faith, with someone on a 
Redstone pony, was coming in along the mesa 
trail. Mrs. Harborough had no idea who this 
handsome stranger might be, but, womanlike, she 
saw at a glance what his presence might mean. 
She had her own plans for Faith’s future, and 
whatever might arise to modify them, one thing 
was fixed—that no future could exist for Faith 
that did not bring in some way a prouder future 
to her father’s wife. To this end she had 
adroitly denied all opportunity to Faith, espe- 
cially the society of young people that she could 
not herself control. She had no intuitive sense 
to tell her of Faith’s dreams, but she had dreams 
of her own, ambitious dreams of social as- 
cendancy, and she was alert in an instant. 

‘‘Mamma is having guests from Denver. You 
will meet them with her at dinner. There’s 
plenty of time to dress, and I'll call you later,” 
Judith heard Faith say, as she directed the stran- 
ger to a guest room. 

John Baronet closed the door and dropped into 
a chair. 

‘Into a house party a-ready,” he exclaimed. 
“If life isn’t one thing it is another. And they 
told me in my little boyhood that this was a 
silent, sleepy land. It is, with the silence roaring 
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at you, and the sleep all daydreams or nightmares. 
Faith is a daydream—such a pretty name, Faith. 
And that haunting Mexican thing, José, he’s a 
nightmare, a span of ’em, in fact, and a mangy 
colt and a brindle pup thrown in. I wonder why 
he— Oh, get out—” The young man waved 
the unpleasant picture out of his mind. 

“Hello, here’s my Sunday best spread out for 
me with a note from that queer old Juan. He 
says: ‘Ihe time to wear good clothes is when 
you have them.’ Bless his heart! He must have 
sent them over this afternoon. I’ll take the hint 
if I am dead on my feet.” 

“T wish this meeting with ‘Mamma’ was over,” 
he thought to himself, as he struggled with his 
tie, the recollection that he was unexpected crowd- 
ing in unpleasantly. “I hope daughter tells her 
just what’s coming. I’m tired of not being who 
I am supposed to be, and causing tears of dis- 
appointment to flow. I wish these distinguished 
Redstones were some other sort of rajahs in- 
stead of being baronets. They never got a darn 
thing from their ancestors better than I had from 
my grandfather, Judge John Baronet, the best 
lawyer Kansas ever knew. I must go back to the 
Strabane to-morrow. I can’t get my eyes in Las 
Deltas too quickly now; but I’ve had one big 
day that nobody else is heir to. ... Yes, I’m 
coming.” 

John found Faith waiting outside of his door, 
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a charming figure in a soft white gown with 
touches of blue in a turquoise necklace, silken 
sash ends, and the coquettish little ornament in 
her fluffy hair. Unconsciously he pictured her as 
resembling her mother, but when he met Mrs. 
Harborough he realized at a glance that there was 
absolutely nothing in common between the two, 
and he wondered at the contrast. 

Judith Harborough was a colorful, irresistible 
type of woman, with black hair and red cheeks, 
and dazzlingly white shoulders. Her rose-col- 
ored dinner gown flashed with beaded spangles 
at every movement. There was nothing about 
her that did not catch the eye at once. She had 
been informed of the mistake about the stran- 
ger, but she received him graciously as was her 
custom with men; and this young man was 
altogether too handsome to be overlooked. Be- 
sides, she had learned long ago that open 
antagonism to any interest of Faith’s ended in 
failure for herself. 


There was dancing in the Redstone parlors that 
evening, as Saffa had pictured, but the two young 
people took little part in it. The other guests, 
mostly middle aged in spite of protest—were of 
the type that dance untiringly at night and sleep 
away the daylight hours; and, besides, they had 
not been twice through the Rocks of Torment 
that afternoon. John Baronet danced two num- 
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bers with Mrs. Harborough. But the day had 
been too much for him and he gave up trying to 
do more. 

“T’'ll have to be a wall flower. I can’t string- 
halt through another number. Let me sit by and 
watch you dance. Please do,” he begged of 
Faith. 

“It would be a shame to expect you to dance,” 
Faith replied. “I’m not tired, but I don’t care 
very much for all this.” 

Out on the mesa she had been a free creature, 
at once a challenge and a chum. Indoors she 
had only the subdued interest of courtesy in her 
mother’s company. She had no wish to belong 
to it. 

Early in the evening the two young people 
drifted out to the sun-parlor end of the veranda 
and settled lazily among the cushions to watch 
the dancers through the open French windows. 
The walls beneath the windows were lined with 
bookshelves, for this was Faith’s own library. 
Mellowed rays fell from a shaded lamp over- 
head, while arcs of pale moonlight curved under 
the stucco arches down upon the tiled floor. In 
such a setting John wondered how among the 
rocks he could have felt himself so much a com- 
rade to this young lady in her dainty white eve- 
ning gown, with the gold of her hair softened 
to brown in the shadows, her cheeks of faint 
peachblow pink, her clear voice so low and 
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earnest. The girl out under the open sky and 
the girl under the Redstone roof were different 
beings. 

But when Sandie suddenly loomed big and black 
on the lawn and trotted up the steps and along 
the floor toward the sun parlor, she was the alert 
girl of the mesa in an instant, leaping up to let 
him inside. 

“You blessed dog! Did Saffa send you to 
see if we were all right ?”’ she asked, caressing the 
dog’s shaggy head. 

_ Sandie hammered the floor with his tail. 

“Listen, Sandie, go back to Saffa on the mesa, 
like a good dog, and tell him we are all right. 
Go straight, mind you. No soldiering along, 
hunting for things,’ Faith admonished. 

Of all dumb animals only a dog can smile in- 
telligently. Sandie had the instincts born of the 
finest strains of the Scotch collie combined with 
the strength of the Great Dane and the keenness 
of the bloodhound. He listened to his young 
mistress, crouching at her feet, pushing his nose 
caressingly against her knee, and looking up into 
her face with big pleading eyes, moaning gently 
the while to let her know that he understood. 
Then he rose obediently and walked away along 
the moonlit floor, down the steps, across the 
lawn, and into the blackness of the shrubbery. 

‘A gentleman of the old school,” the young 
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engineer exclaimed. ‘Why didn’t you let him 
stay? Maybe he is tired, too.” 

‘“‘He’s a sheep dog. It’s his business to be 
on duty,’ Faith said, settling back into the 
shadows. 

“It’s my business to be there, too. I can’t 
thank you enough for this day, but I must go 
back to the Strabane to-morrow. My boss herder 
needs me. ‘Time is passing and there are big 
things to be done,” John Baronet declared. 

“What big things are you going to do?” Faith 
asked. 

“T am going to build a dam, or plan and boss 
the building rather, for one thing, to make a 
reservoir for irrigating a small part of your val- 
ley here. I’m not an inexperienced dam builder, 
in a way, but that looks big to me. I have been 
studying on this dam and reservoir for a long time. 
Now I have my chance to find out what I can do.” 

“And after the building is done?” Faith ques- 
tioned. 

‘Then comes a colony of settlers who will do 
a few things down here. Just develop the coun- 
try some more.” 

“Don’t you know that the big Redstone reser- 
voir furnishes the water for the irrigation of the 
Murcia Valley, and that nobody else can build 
a dam here?” Faith put the question eagerly. 

“Why not? Isn’t this the Lord’s earth, too?” 
John Baronet inquired. 
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“No. It belongs to Sir Lawrence Redstone, 
the waters do. And the earth is no good with- 
out them,” Faith returned. 

‘“Didn’t anybody ever try to claim a little 
trickle or two?” John asked. 

“Yes, more than one body—but they gave it 
up, or died of thirst—all but Uncle Van, and he 
is just a hermit, and the Strabane only a land- 
mark of a day gone by. No, Sir Lawrence rules 
everything in this valley.” 

“But when the titled gentleman meets the 
gentleman from Kansas mightn’t there be some 
new history-making in this same valley? Maybe 
I oughtn’t say that,” John added, “but I am too 
new here to see things any other way.” 

“John, please don’t go back to the Strabane 
to-morrow. You don’t expect to do anything till 
Daddy gets home. And if he were here you 
would be here, anyhow. ‘To-morrow we could 
go over to Split-Rock. It is a long ride, but 
there’s such a wonderful wild rocky gorge up 
behind Las Deltas. Las Deltas is an old land 
grant where our cattle range this side of the 
mountains. I’ve always wished for someone to 
go with me who cared for such places as I do. 
And I need—I mean I want you to go; won’t 
you?” 

The young engineer was silent a moment. 
“Split-Rock.” “Las Deltas.” It was through 
that rift that he had seen the Mesa of Fire. It 
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was on the mesa that he had met Faith this day. 
And behind that riven cliff lay the gorge that 
was to hold the reservoir of waters for Las 
Deltas, his company’s possessions to which Faith 
would lead him. He drew a deep breath as if a 
problem had solved itself. 

“And I know that in spite of all you say I 
ought to trek straight back to that old Strabane 
place and not occupy this territory. / There’s 
plenty and more for me to be doing before Mr. 
Harborough comes back. But—was it the sirens 
that lured the young men onto the rocks long 
ago? Torment Rocks, and Split-Rock, maybe? 
And Las Deltas is what I most want to see here. 
I would be glad as glad to go with you if I felt 
sure inside of me that I wasn’t an intruder to 
come here when I was sent elsewhere. And I 
can’t help wondering why you want me,” John 
said, frankly. 

“May I tell you truly why?” Faith asked. 

“May you? You truly may if you truly want 
owe 
“T never had a girl or boy playmate in this 
valley, nor a chum later except when I was away 
at school. I go alone everywhere because there 
is nobody to go with me. Mamma isn’t my real 
mother; she is Daddy’s wife. She likes company 
and dancing at home, and going to the city to 
shop, and to the theaters, and visiting with the 
Dalshires at Denver. She doesn’t care for the 
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books here, and I love my library the best of any 
room in the house; and when I stop reading I 
can always see Del Fuego through the windows 
over there. But she doesn’t care for the ranch 
nor the people here as I do, nor the herds and 
crops, and the water supply, and all the wild, 
wonderful things of the mountains and cafons 
and mesas. She is afraid of nearly everything 
that I like. She never listens to anything about 
the affairs of the Redstone. She doesn’t mind 
where I go, but she would be scared to death to 
go with me, even if she wanted to. Folks differ 
so.”” Faith spoke kindly. ‘Now I specially want 
somebody to go with me to some of the far places 
and I can’t tell everybody why, because I am 
helping Daddy.” 

mLour? 

“Yes. Things are going wrong with the herds. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of sheep are missing. 
It has all been so cleverly done that even Daddy, 
who is a wonderful manager, wasn’t able to find 
it out till just a little while ago. Nobody knows 
how long it has been going on, but it must be 
stopped; for Daddy will make up every dollar of 
loss himself when he gives his accounting. He is 
so strict in his management of the ranch.” Faith 
paused. 

“Who found out about the sheep first?’ John 
asked. 

‘You won't believe it,—I did. I was away up 
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in the mountains beyond Split-Rock one day where 
there are some pretty flowers that I wanted for 
the garden, and some of the oddest rocks, and I 
saw that our flocks up in a high valley were so 
small, and they didn’t belong there at all. I am 
not sure it was Redstone land, anyhow, and no- 
body seemed to be looking after them, and I be- 
gan to wonder about it. I couldn’t find the flowers, 
so the next day I went back again and the sheep 
were all gone. Then I just madea round of all the 
sheep camps to find out about things for myself, 
and I came home and told the sheep manager. 
He laughed at me, so I told Daddy, and he 
laughed, too. But they both remembered it later. 
And now there is a lot of trouble with nobody to 
find out where, and nobody to trust much. And 
nobody guesses how much I know about it. Will 
you stay and ride with me for a little while? I 
know I oughtn’t think of coming to you, but where 
can I go?” Faith’s voice broke suddenly,—Faith 
who dared the caverns in the Rocks of Torment, 
where neither John nor Saffa must go. 

The young man’s mind flashed a quick review. 
He wanted to be sure of himself before he spoke. 
Here was trouble. The owner of the ranch was 
to come here soon, to receive an accounting from 
a man too honest to deceive. Financial loss, and 
maybe something worse, threatened the ranch 
manager; his wife knew nothing about it, cared 
nothing about it. Faith was trying to help her 
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father and she had come to him. Kansas people 
are not extensive sheep growers. There were 
some flocks up in the Cottonwood River Valley, 
but he had rarely seen them. And now. 

“Faith, I never in my life saw a hundred sheep 
together at one time till I came down here. I am 
not equal to your dog, to a yellow dog, as a helper, 
and I don’t know why you should ask me unless you 
think that I do know enough to be trusted.” 


The music was unceasing. The dancers seemed 
never to tire. Outside the lawns were very white 
and still. A gentle breeze flowed under the ver- 
anda arches, making the shadows ripple along the 
moonlit tiles. Faith Harborough’s eyes were like 
stars in the soft light, as she turned toward her 
companion with a smile of gratitude—that won- 
derful smile that made her the ‘‘Sunshine of the 
Ranch” to all the Redstone people—and her voice, 
so clear on the mesa, was low and resonant as 
she said: 

“T trust you. Let’s be comrades.” 


Three days of rainy weather followed the com- 
ing of John Baronet to the Redstone. Going 
abroad was impossible, but inside the ranch house 
there were no dull hours. The Dalshire family 
had many seasons in their calendar—social, golf, 
hunting, fishing, touring—everything but working. 
For as a family they neither toiled nor spun. 
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True, they observed their calendar mainly by 
proxy, except the social season. It began for 
them whenever their baggage checks were ex- 
changed for their trunks. They entertained for 
Judith Harborough lavishly every winter, and 
came, sometimes a dozen strong, to the Redstone 
Ranch, every spring or summer or fall, as fitted 
their social craving. 

“Them Dalshires is serving another indeter- 
minate sentence over at the Harboroughs’,” Juan 
Perez would announce. ‘Keeps Judith from 
playin’ the devil with her betters, anyhow. Seems 
uncertain sometimes whether the Lord will ever 
get hold of some folks, but you can always depend 
on the Old Scratch, and all the Little Scratches.” 

Juan was an illuminating companion, and Jan 
MacVantine, hermit though he was, could never 
live entirely apart from human interests while old 
Juan made the Strabane his habitation. 

The rainy weather was a godsend to John 
Baronet, whose climb up the mesa trail had cost 
its own price. On the morning afterward he was 
too stiff and sore to rise. These stormy days gave 
him time to recover the resilience that rest brings 
to healthy young bodies. It gave him time, also, 
to study the household in which he had suddenly 
become tremendously interested, although he was 
too frank with himself to suppose it could ever 
have any particular interest in him. 

As he lounged among the cushions of the ve- 
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randa parlor, sometimes reading from Faith’s 
library, sometimes watching the wind-threshed 
vines and the rain beating against the window 
panes, he began to see life as he had never done 
before. Somewhere a door seemed to have closed 
behind him; and while the way ahead varied noth- 
ing from his original plans and specifications, it 
seemed destined to be crowded with surprising 
influences. 

He knew at once that to Faith he was a com- 
rade who read the books she reveled in, a comrade 
of the trails who had heard and loved the challenge 
of the big wild out-of-doors—a comrade in whom 
she could confide in her troubled hours—when she 
had such hours. What surprised and puzzled him 
was that Judith Harborough should become at 
once his gracious and almost exclusive hostess. 

The Redstone ranch house was her kingdom, 
an absolute monarchy, in which the daughter had 
little part except what its mistress chose to allow. 
But all the big mountain-walled Murcia Valley 
belonged to Faith, and she was never unhappy. 

The Dalshires were more exacting guests as the 
stormy weather continued, but Judith Har- 
borough, with a glib pretext of duty, preferred to 
give her time to the handsome young Kansan, who 
demanded nothing, and was near enough to her 
own age to be extremely interesting. She could 
never be chum, nor nurse, nor mother to anybody, 
but she let nobody forget that she could be charm- 
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ingly feminine. And she never swerved from her 
determination to rule in everything. 

The young engineer enjoyed whatever was 
good looking; and she was especially good to look 
at against the dull background of the wet outside 
as she sat by his cushioned seat one gloomy after- 
noon with a bit of lace making in her hands. Her 
gown of sharp blue, softened by little bands of 
black velvet, enhanced her brilliant coloring like a 
clear blue vase holding an American Beauty rose. 

“I have sent word to the Strabane that you are 
to stay here. There is no reason for your leaving 
us, and Seth will be pleased to find you here when 
he gets home,”’ she declared. 

“Mrs. Harborough, the kindness of the New 
Mexico people puzzles me. A prince could not be 
better cared for either at the Redstone or the 
Strabane.’”’ John Baronet smiled gratefully at his 
hostess. 

“Don’t say another word like that,” Judith said, 
playfully touching his lips with the palm of her 
hand to shut off his speech. 

“But I must,’ John insisted, settling lazily in 
his place and studying her face for the sheer pleas- 
ure of looking at anything so handsome. “You’ve 
made a New Mexico for me so unlike what I was 
expecting.” 

“Oh, you deserve all you will get from us,” 
Judith replied. “As to the Strabane, the old 
hermit over there is glad to have any man come. 
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Why shouldn’t he welcome you?” John Baronet 
caught the full force of the implied compliment 
and the gracious smile with it. ‘But he wouldn’t 
admit you to the Strabane if you were only a 
woman. He hates women so.” 

Mrs. Harborough threw up her hand in disap- 
proval. It was a well-formed hand, so unlike the 
claw of José’s. And the white throat, the shapely 
shoulders, the well-groomed black hair, and the 
pervading influence of a feminine presence made 
her irresistible. No other word in the English 
language fitted Judith quite so well. 

“Maybe being a man admitted me inside the 
Strabane walls, but I understand Miss Faith is 
always welcome there, too,’”’ John replied. 

A scowl swept the black brows and the pretty 
lips curled as Mrs. Harborough said, carelessly: 

“Oh, Faith is an outlaw. She goes everywhere 
that she shouldn’t, whether she is wanted or not. 
You must have learned that already. She is very 
young yet, but self-willed beyond words’”—as if 
this woman and the young engineer were of an- 
other generation. ‘Her father spoiled her before 
I knew him. I have only one hope for her now. 
If that fails y 

Mrs. Harborough’s guest was looking at her 
with questioning eyes. But she was accustomed to 
swaying men to her wishes, and while she cared for 
no man’s love, their homage and the dominant 
power over them fed her craving for romance and 
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queenhood. This handsome young Kansan was 
especially worth the winning, at least the winning 
away from any interest in the daughter of the Red- 
stone Ranch. 

“What is your hope?’ John Baronet’s voice 
deepened a trifle. 

“Well, for once Faith and I seem to agree.” 
Judith Harborough’s smile broke the tenseness of 
the moment. “In a short time Sir Lawrence Red- 
stone’s son, Roger, Sir Roger he will be eventually, 
is coming here for a long stay. His father wants 
him to learn this country, and especially the ranch, 
to which he is sole heir. Faith knows little of so- 
cial customs. She has never been interested in any- 
thing outside of the Murcia Valley. She is at 
home in the Mexican’s adobe shack, or the Indian’s 
pueblo, or Ian MacVantine’s outlandish old place. 
Of course, now that she is growing up it will be 
very improper for her to keep on going alone to 
the Strabane. It should have been stopped long 
ago, and it will be as soon as the Redstones get 
here. But, unfortunately, she is not refined in her 
tastes, and she never cares for my guests, nor the 
beautiful homes in Denver where I visit every 
winter.” 

In spite of his resentment, some bewitching 
power seemed to rob Judith’s words of harshness. 

“Faith is all on tiptoe now over the coming of 
Roger Redstone,” Judith went on. ‘‘Can’t you 
see what his influence will be over her? They will 
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be much together, and I am sure it will mean great 
things for Faith. . . . But I must not tire you. 
You need a nap.” 

Judith beamed a solicitous smile on her guest 
and, rolling up her lacework, half rose from her 
chair. 

“Oh, sit still, unless you are tired. I know I 
am a burden and an imposition,” John urged, 
adding to himself: ‘She can’t string me about 
Faith. She’s got something else on her mind, but 
she is so corking handsome a fellow doesn’t get 
tired of looking at her.” 

“My dear Mr. Baronet, of course I am not 
tired,” Judith responded, cordially. “You are not 
a burden, and you are going to be a great asset to 
the Murcia Valley, and to me, especially. lam so 
glad you are to stay in New Mexico. I feel sure 
you can help me in some things far more than you 
think, and I am going to depend on you not to dis- 
appoint me, now that you really belong tous. For 
we feel that we have first claim on you at the Red- 
stone. But tell me about your own plans. Please 
do. Iam so eager to know what you are going to 
do here. Seth depends so much on my word that 
I may be able to be your best friend at court in 
many ways.”’ 

It was a crucial moment filled with the always 
alluring power of an older woman over a young 
man. Only John Baronet’s habit of thinking 
through a situation before he spoke broke the spell. 
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That way might lie entanglements. Ian Mac- 
Vantine’s warning swept through his mind, “The 
waters wait his word, not yours.” His own work 
had nothing to do with the Redstone Ranch. He 
would not talk about it even to this charming 
woman with her broadly hinted suggestion of in- 
fluence. And yet how could he answer 

A great ray of sunlight suddenly broke through 
the clouds and swept along the veranda arches, 
and across the dripping green shrubbery, a roseate 
light carrying the warm reflection of the old mesa 
above the valley. Faith Harborough, entering the 
room just then, caught the full glow of it on her 
golden hair. She had come fresh from an after- 
noon nap, wearing an afternoon dress of golden 
brown that seemed made for that broad band of 
western sunshine. 

“The clouds are parting at last. You can see 
the mesa up yonder if you turn in your chair a 
little. It always gets the first news of fair weather 
and flings it across this place here. ‘The rains are 
over and we can ride again as soon as you like.” 

Faith drew back the draperies and seated herself 
by the west window, indifferent to any imperious 
disapproval of her presence. 

“Please do not ride too soon; and remember 
I want to help you, and you will need my help more 
than you can understand now. I shall depend on 
you not to disappoint me.” 

Judith’s eyes were full of meaning, and her voice 
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was low and tense with sudden command as she 
bent to adjust the cushions before leaving the 
room. 

John Baronet did not reply. He knew now that 
the afternoon had been full of the purpose of 
forcing him to choose between the blue-clad color- 
ful woman and the fair-haired girl in the golden 
sunlight; the one powerful, subtle, and alluring; 
the other free, stubborn, and daring; the ranch 
house against the mesa—and he chose the mesa. 
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CaME a day of golden sunshine with the pink 
and turquoise and lavender tints of early morning 
on the landscape. Only the servants were astir 
when Faith Harborough and John Baronet left 

the ranch house for their ride to the Split-Rock 
Gorge. Northward Del Fuego, rose hued 
through gray mists, stood in its strength and 
silence. In the far southwest Tiger Tooth bared 
its huge fang above the Murcia River fogs, as if 
to snarl its everlasting defiance at its age-old 
enemy, the mesa. In the west the long purple gash 
of Split-Rock stretched, narrow and sheer, be- 
tween its white edges. 

“It is like living in two worlds, the ranch house, 
and this,” John Baronet said, taking in the vast 
landscape. 

“T like this world best,’ Faith declared. “TI 
never remember a morning in my life, except for 
the little time when I was at school, that I did not 
see old Del Fuego when I opened my eyes. I 
think I should miss it in heaven,” she added, softly. 

“T love it all,” John said, with a sweep of his 
hand to take in the whole Murcia Valley. ‘The 
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mesa means the Redstone; Tiger Tooth, the Stra- 
bane; over yonder, somewhere between the two, is 
Las Deltas. That’s where the Kansas Baronet 
must begin the building of a little kingdom.” 

“T wonder how it will all come out.” 

John had seen that fleeting shadow cross the 
girl’s face when she discovered that he was not 
Sir Lawrence Redstone’s son. It meant disap- 
pointment then. This morning it was more like a 
drawn curtain than a shadow, revealing an un- 
guessed force in its swift passing. In spite of 
Judith Harborough’s suggestions, this daring, 
sunny-faced girl knew much more already than 
Roger Redstone would ever teach her. 

“You mean about the water and the develop- 
ment scheme? I wonder myself 2 

John paused. In his enforced idle hours he had 
thought much of what Faith had said of the Red- 
stone reservoir controlling the Murcia waters. 
The matter had not been referred to again between 
them, but he felt sure that Judith Harborough’s 
suggestive hinting of her influence over her hus- 
band had to do with the same thing—the Redstone 
reservoir. 

“If I did not know so much about everything I 
might not feel so uncertain,” Faith said, presently. 

‘And if I didn’t know so much about what is 
backing me, I might,” John thought. 

“Look at the mesa now, the most wonderful 
thing on the ranch!” Faith exclaimed, suddenly. 
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But the young engineer was looking at some- 
thing more wonderful than the red wall agleam in 
the morning light—‘‘The Sunshine of the Ranch,” 
with hair like the gold of the cottonwood leaves in 
October, and eyes so darkly blue, like the pansies 
in the ranch-house window boxes. 

Judith Harborough had planned for the Red- 
stone heir to win her from the mountains and 
mesas to the ways of society—Judith’s society. 
This might mean little to the heir himself, but the 
young Kansan guessed that it was going to mean 
much to Seth Harborough’s wife. As for Faith, 
herself—well, it would be interesting to watch the 
game from the side lines. A social elevation that 
he himself could never aspire to hold might be 
awaiting this girl. And besides, he wasn’t in New 
Mexico to idle with romance. He was dealing in 
rock, not rainbows—so at least he had decided 
back in the veranda parlor. In an instant now 
that was all swept away, the thing created under a 
roof behind rain-washed windows, with the cry of 
strained muscles in every movement. Here in 
God’s great out-of-doors something hitherto un- 
known suddenly swept up to power, and another 
John Baronet rode the trail that morning—hence- 
forth a fighting John who would dare to strive for 
what he had the right to win, even from the heir 
to a title, the owner of mesas. The young man 
gripped his rein firmly and set his face resolutely. 

‘We are entering the baronial holdings of John 
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of Kansas,’’ Faith said, as the trail led toward a 
cafion opening fanlike into the Murcia Valley. 
“This little stream with its fringe of cottonwood 
trees is where the Redstone leaves off and Las 
Deltas begins. Our cattle have trampled out all 
boundary lines on the open range. But one more 
turn and we lose sight of Del Fuego for a while. 
That’s the sign. Wherever you can see it you 
must fall down and worship Sir Lawrence.” 

“And if not Sir Lawrence, then his son?” John 
suggested. 

The rose bloom deepened on the girl’s face. 
She was still a dreamer. 

“T have always pictured him as a splendid gen- 
tleman. Maybe he will be different from his 
father. Who knows?” Faith queried. 

“Who cares? Leadon. We are in Las Deltas 
now,” John Baronet commanded. 

The little valley narrowed and deepened with 
rock palisades rising on either side. It was morn- 
ing on the mountain tops and out in the open 
plains, but in the cliff-walled valley it was still twi- 
light. 

“Here is the bottom of Split-Rock,” Faith said, 
as they rounded a cliff that jutted out, bending the 
course of the canon’s stream with it. ‘How differ- 
ent it looks down here from what the Santa Fe 
train lets you see up yonder where the cafion ends 
flat against the southwest wall. Don’t you think 
you will love it here?” 
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John Baronet halted his pony and stared ahead. 
He was at the end of his months and months of 
dreams. He was a man of responsibility now, and 
a builder. 

“It is mine,” he said, “mine to conquer, mine to 
gather up these waters here and spread them out 
on Las Deltasland. It is glorious to have a chance 
like this. It is real history-making, where a man 
puts his own brain against the everlasting granite; 
a different kind of enemy, but as real a one as my 
father had in Kansas back in the ’sixties. I can see 
this thing done now—the dam from cliff to cliff, 
the water in the gorge above it, the orchards 
and gardens and fields out yonder. And I’m the 
fellow that must plan it all. Let me wax eloquent 
a bit, Faith, before the hard work begins. I'll 
need the vision to carry me through what’s ahead 
of me.” 

“Your enemy isn’t all the granite here at Split- 
Rock. But it is a big thing that’s ahead of you. 
I never did any hard work in my life,”’ Faith de- 
clared. 

“Work isn’t as hard as dodging it. It’s doing 
nothing that makes a wooden Indian out of a 
man,” John replied. 

“Even a baronet’s son?”’ the girl asked, with a 
little pucker at the corner of her lips. 

“Depends on the baronet. Maybe not if it is 
Sir Redstone’s son. The ranch comes to him, 
watered and tilled. Old Philip Baronet’s boy has 
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a job on his hands, that means my hands. See how 
tremendous that split is. The waters had some 
job, too, wearing that gash down. Must have 
taken centuries, unless some friendly old volcano 
blew the fuse out for it, or some earthquake out 
on a rifting spree came this way along then.” 

John Baronet rode nearer to the narrowed 
gorge at the base of Split-Rock, through which the 
slender stream trickled steadily on its way to the 
open plains. 

“If you build your dam here the reservoir is 
already made for you.” Faith spoke thoughtfully. 

“I’m going to build it. That was settled long 
ago. There’s power and volume waiting; a rock- 
bottomed, rock-lined, rock-rimmed basin, all so 
much better than I could have hoped for.” John 
almost forgot the girl at his side for the moment, 
as he sat staring at the canon formation. 

“It will be fine to have you for a neighbor al- 
ways, Faith suggested, presently. 

‘A neighbor!’ The young engineer whirled in 
his saddle and looked at the girl beside him. ‘“‘Yes, 
neighbors are nice—good neighbors are. I'll have 
to work like the dickens myself, but when you 
aren’t too much engaged with—your house guests, 
I should be glad to see you out here.” 

Faith was accustomed to the loving admiration 
of the Redstone people; and to dreams of admira- 
tion and love from a prince to come yery soon. 
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John Baronet was neither herder, nor owner of 
herds. He had his own big place in her solitary 
life. 

“I thought we were to be comrades, and maybe 
we would climb a lot of mesas together. You 
can’t work all the time, and there are such won- 
derful cafions all back in the mountains, and— 
you remember the Rocks of Torment : 

“That I was to let alone till some day when you 
weren’t looking.”’ 

Faith dropped her rein and leaned forward 
eagerly. 

‘You promised not to. You did,” she said, hur- 
riedly. Her cheeks were flushed, but there was a 
whiteness about her lips. “I told you I needed 
you, but, maybe I don’t if you are too busy to be 
neighborly.” 

“Faith, forgive me. I’m never too busy to 
answer your hunter’s horn whenever you wind it 
for me. I want to climb up and plunge down and 
vault across wherever you care to lead me, pro- 
vided I’m not too scared to do it, you understand. 
You have outplayed me already on those things. 
But, you see, there’s a dam nearly a hundred feet 
high to be built between these two edges of Split- 
Rock, and I’m to see that it is done right. You 
can’t fool with dams, not one little bit. I studied 
them too much and helped in the building of 
them too much, in the mountains of the Eastern 
states not to know that. And there are ‘conditions 
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to be met, and ‘requirements,’ and whatever else 
Mr. Harborough may think must be thought of. 
It’s one man’s business just to manage, aside from 
being chief engineer. And there’s this English- 
man’s son to be taken care of, and ta be shown 
his baronial estate, and to tell you about his 
way of looking at things. You will learn so much 
from him, and have so many new interests through 
him, that you won’t have time to go comrading 
very much with me, I’m sure.” 

John Baronet felt it was due Judith’s expecta- 
tions of him to say this much. 

“But he’s a house guest. Somehow I don’t be- 
lieve I can depend on Roger Redstone doing— 
what I hoped you and I could do together. I think 
I shall like to dance with him, and ride some with 
him, and play tennis, maybe, and have a different 
sort of good time with him. But he wouldn’t be a 
comrade.” Faith made the word emphatic. 

“What is a comrade?” John asked, dryly. 

Faith caught his mood. One could joke with 
him so easily, and always she had hungered for 
that. It was one of the tragedies of the Redstone 
that Judith had no quick sense of humor. Selfish 
people rarely do have. 

“Oh, a comrade,” she said, daringly, “is a— 
well, a real friend, never a lover to quarrel and 
make up with. One depends on a comrade, needs 
him, likes him awfully well, has bushels of fun 
with him. But we dream about lovers, and cry 
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over them, and build up beautiful new worlds with 
them. Don’t you ever dream of a girl you could 
love?” 

“Pm beginning to, but that’s another story. 
Let’s go on your errand now and come back here 
later. It must be a wickedly steep way, but—lead 
on, Diana of the Rocks. Your smile is worth fol- 
lowing anywhere,” he added softly under his 
breath. 5 

The two followed a switchback trail along the 
rugged mountain side until they reached the 
shadows of an upper cafion that broke precipi- 
tously to a little valley below them with a stream 
glistening white against its rocky bed, and deli- 
cately tinted flowers growing everywhere. 

“Is this the canon we came dut for to see? It 
is pretty, but such a gosh-awfully wild spot!” 
John declared. 

“Yes, it was here that I came for the flowers 
that day I told you about. The valley is wider off 
this way, more like a little mesa, with the best pas- 
ture on it. That’s where I saw the sheep. Come 
They left their horses in the shadowy place and 
followed the canon’s trend. Once or twice they 
caught sight of the Santa Fe road above them, and 
again just a glimpse where its serpentine line runs 
down to the Murcia basin. As their way curved 
to the west the level space below came into fuller 
view, a little mountain-girded mesa carpeted with 
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lush bluegrass. A flock of sheep, gray against the 
green earth, was moving steadily across it out of 
sight. 

“Those are our sheep. Where can they be go- 
ing, and who is with them? Let’s watch here 
where nobody will see us,” Faith insisted, halting 
under the shadow of a great gray overhanging 
rock. 

‘All right, but who’s out here watching us? We 
are a thousand miles away from any human being, 
and a whale of a way above those mild-eyed run- 
aways down there. And we whisper like closeted 
specters, and creep behind the curtains of shad- 
ows. It’s a dramatic life, I'll say.” 

“It is a dramatic life,’’ Faith replied, sitting 
down and fanning her flushed face with her gray 
cap. ‘Those sheep are being run off the Redstone 
—somewhere. They don’t go alone. Somebody 
is behind them who doesn’t want to be seen. 
Wouldn’t he keep an eye for watchers up here on 
this outlook? I can’t understand it all, but it’s 
robbery, and Daddy has the bill to pay.” 

Involuntarily John looked up at the rock over- 
hanging the way. It was but the turn of an eye- 
lash, yet he thought he saw a hand, flat and claw- 
like, against the sharp upper edge. Just a ghost 
of a movement there. But a gray butterfly flicked 
by his face at the instant, and when he looked 
again there was not even a tiny break in the rock’s 
clean-cut outline. It must be the awe and thrill 
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of this uncanny place, he thought, that made his 
imagination play tricks like this. 

“Look, John,” Faith said, starting up suddenly, 
and turning a radiant face toward her companion. 
‘“There’s Sandie rounding them up. See how com- 
pactly they begin to move along. Saffa must be 
with them, even if we don’t see him, and they are 
all right.” 

“How do you know they are? Is this your 
ranch land ?” John asked. 

“No, I don’t believe it is. It must be the old 
Corian claim that was part ours once, but I do 
know Saffa, and I tell you it’s all right with Sandie 
there. Safia must be nearby.” 

John Baronet had no such faith in the Navajo’s 
integrity, but he said nothing. He had known 
somewhat of Indians, the emigrant people of the 
prairies. It was wise, he had been told, to put 
locks on chicken-house doors and steel traps in 
corn cribs when they came prowling around. These 
sheep were headed west by a hidden shepherd, and 
the dog was hurrying them out of sight. John 
would ‘‘tie his camel and trust in the Lord” here- 
after where Saffa was concerned. But Sandie— 
that big Scotch Presbyterian dog, how could he 
fraternize with a thief? He deserved a better 
life than that. 

“What will you tell your father when you see 
him?’ John asked. 

“Nothing. He doesn’t know that I know a 
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whole lot of things. I don’t bother him with what 
isn’t important, and this is all right. Let’s go 
back to the bottom of Split-Rock by a new way 
clear ’round your reservoir-to-be. It is a wonder- 
ful, wild trail, and will take us till noon. We'll be 
as hungry as lobos by the time we get back, and 
I’ve the best things to eat in those flat bundles be- 
hind the saddles.” 

“T haven’t helped you any. You know this 
country. It is all new to me,” John said, gloomily. 

“T couldn’t have come without you,” Faith de- 
clared. 

“Why not?” 

“Just because I couldn’t. I know when things 
are safe and when they are not.” 

It was not the gray light of the canon that made 
Faith’s cheeks seem pale, nor was it fear. Her 
companion was sure of that. That little shadow 
of seriousness that clouded the sunny face meant 
self-control. But it might mean more. The dar- 
ing girl of the mesa and Torment Rocks, the calm, 
indifferent girl of the ranch house who knew 
nothing of hard work, who dreamed of romantic, 
impossible lovers, might have a phase of character 
not yet revealed. Of what that might be, the 
little shadow offered only a puzzling suggestion. 

The ride to Split-Rock was like turning the 
leaves of a great book to John Baronet, unfolding 
to him the possibilities of the mountain-guarded 
basin that must hold Las Deltas waters, with the 
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many engineering problems to be solved there. 
They halted at last where the sharp upper cleft 
settles to blunter edges at the bottom of the cafion. 

“I don’t wonder the stream cut down through 
Split-Rock if it was as hungry as I am. Only it 
hadn't coffee like this,” John declared, as the two 
sat at lunch in the picturesque canon. ‘And such 
sandwiches. Faith, this is a dream, 


‘A book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread, and Thou 
Beside me in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow.’ ” 


“And you like old Omar, too,” Faith replied. 
“Only you'd better say a chicken sandwich under- 
neath the cliff; and substitute a thermos bottle of 
coffee and a slab of cake for the other ‘whittle.’ 
Your “Thou’ just a frowsy-headed girl in knickers 
and sweater. But Wilderness is always ‘Paradise 
enow’ for me.” 

“Well, it fits you, the Wilderness does. Some- 
how I can’t put you in ‘marble halls,’ where some 
bird dreamt that he dwelt, and—’’ But John 
Baronet would not let the English baronet’s son 
into this paradise—‘I wouldn’t ever do it ‘if I 
had my rathers,’ to quote Whitcomb Riley.” 

“But this place will soon be the big dam, and 
Las Deltas orchards, and new people for you.” 

“Oh, I can still remember old times with you 
when it wasn’t, even at that,’ John said, with 
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mock seriousness. ‘Old climbs, old sheep—say, 
Faith, I’m bewildered about something.” 

“Yes?” Faith said, questioningly. 

“José, that Mexican herder. He’s not in my 
social set, you understand—me, the Las Deltas 
Company’s man Friday. But, unaccountably, he 
ha’nts me—just plain ha’nt, as the baser sort say. 
Tell me why.” 

‘When did you see him, last, or first?” Faith 
asked. ‘“‘Have another cup of coffee. ‘There’s 
plenty left,’ she added, reaching for John’s cup. 

“The day I landed at the Strabane, first. If 
watched you ride away after your affectionate 
good-by to the owner, or maybe at the house in 
general,’ John said. “And this big-eyed, flat- 
lipped, claw-taloned bird shook his fist at me after 
you left him.” 

“Yes, I remember,” Faith said, filling her own 
cup with coffee; ‘‘and after that?” 

“On top of the Mesa of Fire, behind a rock 
when you were telling me the story about his 
father being driven before the storm over the 
edge of that awful thing.” 

‘Are you sure ?””’ 

The girl’s eyes darkened as she looked search- 
ingly at her companion. 

“Yes, sure, unless there be ghosts in New 
Mexico. And again to-day, not two hours ago. I 
would not be sure if I had not seen his hand, that 
claw paw of his on the edge of the rock up yonder 
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in the high shadows where we were watching the 
sheep. Am I locoed?” 

“I think you have seen José when you thought 
you did,” Faith replied. “He is no ordinary 
Mexican peon. In some ways he is one of the best 
men on the ranch. But I never trust him as I do 
Pedro, and Carlos, and Antonio, and Saffa—all of 
them, every one, except José. I know them all, 
and the Indians, too. But that’s not the point. 
José is in love with a Hopi girl who is away at an 
Indian school now, and Saffa is his rival; a pretty 
romance, for a story book; only these Mexican ro- 
mances end in tragedies. It frightens me when I 
think about it, and I am glad Doli, that’s her 
name, is away. I amso fond of her that I had her 
sent to school. I hope she will marry Saffa when 
she comes back.” 

“But José?” John questioned. 

“T hope he will leave the Redstone. He is bad. 
He hates Saffa and seems to follow him every- 
where, but at a distance.”’ 

“Will he slip up on him some day ?” John asked. 

“It depends. Saffa isn’t afraid of him, any 
more thanI am. And there’s such a lot in not be- 
ing afraid, I think. But you can’t tell what José 
will do behind his back.” 

Faith did not speak boastingly of not being 
afraid, but as one whose way lay far out of touch 
with the Mexican herder of sheep. Yet she had 
smiled kindly on José that day at the Strabane. 
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It was this gracious simplicity that made her the 
darling of the Redstone, ‘“‘the Sunshine of the 
Ranch.” She smiled now at John Baronet, as he 
flattened his own back against the rock behind him. 
It was some ten feet through, an outcrop of the 
hardest strata. 

“TI guess you are safe for the present, anyhow. 
But I know something stronger than that broken 
piece of the cliff stuck behind you. You couldn’t 
carry it around with you while you were building 
your dam. And José isn’t your black beast—yet 
—but he is the evil genius of the Murcia. That’s 
why I want him to leave, if he can.” The girl 
paused. 

‘“‘T’m not given to wearing chain armor, nor to 
rock-barricading myself—especially against imag- 
inary dangers. I fight rock to make it serve me. 
It was just the ‘safety first’ instinct made me feel 
like the pirate’s crew was just out of sight back 
there. But this is an interesting story. Can you 
account for the apparition on the mesa?”’ 

“IT am sure that José went straight from the 
Strabane to the top of the mesa. It is a magnet 
that draws him, as it does Saffa, only in a differ- 
ent way. Saffa worships up there. If ever an 
Indian stood face to face with the gods of his fath- 
ers, that Navajo herder does when he stands on 
the rim-rock of the Mesa of Fire, and looks up 
toward the Infinite he adores.” 

Faith was unconsciously eloquent, and John 
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Baronet saw through her words her deeper, finer 
nature that the common folk who loved her, and 
her father’s wife who hated her, never dreamed of 
finding in the gay careless young rider of the 
Murcia Valley. 

“John, I can’t explain everything about José. 
Just take my word,” Faith went on. ‘He was re- 
ported as looking after the sheep. He was watch- 
ing Safta, who is a guardian of the flocks, always 
to be trusted. It wasn’t strange that José should 
spy on us, was it?” 

“Not the spying. That’s good taste. We— 
part of the company, I mean—was worth looking 
at. It was the way he looked. I do not like his 
face. Itis evil. But now to-day?” 

“He is evil, and his being more intelligent than 
his class makes a dangerous combination. But he 
is something else, too. To-day? You remember 
I told you we might be seen up in the shadows of 
the high canon. José was there if you saw his 
hand. He was watching, too. Not the sheep, and 
not Saffa, who must have been on the lookout,— 
but Sandie.” 

“Sandie?” John exclaimed. 

“He has the most terrible fear of that dog, and 
Sandie knows it, and in his dog heart despises him. 
You can’t even mention José’s name without his 
bristles starting and his fangs showing. And San- 
die can smile sweetly if ever a dog could.” 

“T know all that. I’m honored with that 
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gentleman pup’s high opinion. He introduced you 
to me, you remember, so I know he trusts me.” 

‘I’m not wise in dog psychology,” Faith said, 
with a little chuckle; ‘‘that may have been just one 
of his jokes. But when he appears José disap- 
pears, and there is a reason.” 

“What reason?” John inquired, eagerly. 

“John, I told you I needed a comrade. I was 
pretty bold to elect you to the place—there being 
absolutely no other competitors, except two, and 
they aren’t in your class. I am as alone in this 
valley as the Mesa of Fire, if it will excuse my own 
insignificance in such a rash comparison. But I am 
as happy as the birds over in the Strabane patio; 
and I know that from here to the blue clouds east, 
which are not clouds at all, but mountains, on the 
east rim of the valley, I know I am safe, and ] am 
not afraid to go nearly everywhere. But Doli put 
it into Saffa’s stubborn head that I’m not safe. 
He’s the only soul in the Redstone that thinks that, 
now Doli is gone, and that good-hearted Navajo 
and his big dog have elected to guard me. They 
were the only two before you came who ever cared 
where I went. José has the most superstitious 
fear of Sandie. He knew the dog had gone away 
with Saffa when he came to the mesa rim-rock that 
day. He saw Sandie with the sheep to-day and he 
hid away.” 

‘Some sort of heathen strain in him, I suppose, 
as some folks fear water, or storms, or snakes, or 
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any other possibly dangerous thing,’ John sug- 
gested. “But it is a fine protection for your Saffa, 
if he needs it. I’m not so sure of that Indian since 
this morning, especially after what you told me 
about the loss of the sheep.” 

Faith rose to her feet and breathed deeply. 
John sprang up and stood beside her. 

“José is not afraid of any other dog but Sandie. 
He is a shrewd, quick, intelligent fellow, I tell you. 
There is a very real reason. You remember the 
Rocks of Torment and your promise? Some day 
Pll tell you about that. But I want you to trust 
me now, and I do need a comrade like you.” 

The beautiful eyes were full of tears. The fear- 
less mountain climber was a pleading girl. The 
young engineer took her hand in his; a shapely, 
firm, girlish hand, in the strong, hard hand that 
had the cunning of power inits grip. And then all 
the love of a man for a maid swept his being. 
And he, who had never loved a woman before 
knew the overwhelming tide that carries a man to 
seas beyond himself, and never, never swings him 
back to the same shores again. 

He leaned forward to clasp her in his arms, but 
as she looked up into his face he merely bent down 
and reverently touched the golden hair above her 
forehead with a caressing hand. 

“Tet me be that needed comrade, and conse- 
crate Las Deltas Cafion the refuge of an unbreak- 
able trust.” 
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The music of John Baronet’s deep voice echoed 
long in Faith’s memory with a strange, joyous 
vibration, and a sense of security she had never 
felt that she needed until now, possessed her, as 
the two rode slowly toward the Redstone ranch 
house, with Split-Rock and shadowy canon and 
silent sunny Las Deltas lands christened for them 
with a something new, and unnamed, and inde- 
finably sweet. 

Juan Perez met John Baronet at the ranch house 
doorway with a message: 

“Seth Harborough wants to see you in Santy Fe 
at once. And you'll notice,’ Juan added, with a 
twinkle in his little bright eyes, “‘he don’t send his 
regards to his family by you. You needn’t explain 
to them where you’re goin’, nor why.” 

John Baronet understood, and with no mention 
of Santa Fe, nor Seth Harborough’s name, he told 
his hostesses good-by and hurried away toward the 
Strabane station. 
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THE Redstone party registered at a hotel in 
Santa Fe on the morning that John Baronet 
“checked out’ preparatory to leaving for the 
Strabane again. People with, and without, titles 
come from the ends of the earth to Santa Fe, and 
the presence of Sir Lawrence Redstone as a Devon- 
shire baronet was less important there than that 
he was the owner of one of the largest ranches in 
northern New Mexico. 

Many eyes, however, turned for a second look 
at the baronet’s wife, who was always becomingly 
gowned, and whose face had a reposeful, madonna 
type of charm that wins a second look anywhere. 
Young Roger, though exceedingly well dressed 
always, was less interesting. His face wore a 
dissatisfied expression. There was something 
supercilious in his manner. He had been too well 
cared for—“over-Englished” Juan phrased it later 
—to fit readily into the western side of the West- 
ern continent. 

Walburton, Redstone’s attorney, was stopping 
at the little village of Lamy on the main line of the 
railroad, a score of miles away. No word had 
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been received from Seth Harborough, who was 
supposed to be coming in from somewhere soon, 
and must be caught at Lamy and taken directly to 
Santa Fe. It was imperative that the owner and 
the manager of the big ranch should meet at the 
first opportunity. Walburton would see that they _ 
did—and be present at that meeting. Trains often 
pass each other on the siding at Lamy. The at- 
torney was on hand to watch both ways. And for 
four days he missed no train. 

On the morning of the fifth day a Mexican | 
herder from the north dropped off a local on the 
siding, walked the length of the station platform, 
and strode with unhurried pace away into the 
broken region beyond the village. Although the 
north-bound train was at that moment thundering 
up the valley toward Lamy, Walburton left his 
post and followed leisurely in the direction the 
Mexican had taken. Out of sight of the station 
he overtook his man sitting on the ground, idly 
turning a sharp-edged stone in his long fingers. 
At Walburton’s approach he grunted a salute, 
without rising, or even lifting his eyes. 

“What the devil brings you down here, José?” 
Walburton asked, in a friendly tone, sitting down 
opposite the man. 

“You,” José replied, looking up languidly. 

Even for a practical man like Walburton there 
was a fascination about José’s large dark eyes. 
They were so out of harmony with the flat, cruel 
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lips and the steel-like grip of the powerful hands. 

“All right. You’ve got me. Go ahead,” Wal- 
burton returned, good-naturedly. 

“The sheep, they disappear like—” José swept 
both outspread hands before him. 

“How many are lost ?”” Walburton asked. 

“From all the camps this spring? Maybe five 
thousand; maybe ten thousand. Little by little 
they go. Most from the pastures on Del 
Fuego mesa—like feathers in the wind, they blow 
away—”’ José replied. 

“Where do they go?” 

““To—other far pastures, beyond the moun- 
tains—to the Strabane station, sometimes, and 
away on trains, carloads and carloads—to the 
Strabane Ranch camps, maybe, sometimes. I do 
not know— They go.” 

‘Whose sheep are all these?” 

Walburton’s question had a court-room sound. 

“The owner? The English nobleman who owns 
the ranch. He owns the sheep on it, too,” José 
replied. 

‘““Who’s robbing the real owner of his sheep? 
Whose business is it to look after all this and re- 
port?” 

José looked directly at his questioner for the 
first time—his eyes full of some unreadable thing. 

“Farborough—he knows. Saffa—the Navajo 
—his business. They work together.” 

“Tell that to the court when the time comes. 
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Tell it straight, you understand. Just as you have 
told it to me here.’’ Walburton slipped three gold 
coins into the herder’s claw with the words, “But, 
fair and square, now, I must know something 
more, young man.” 

“Yes?” José questioned, squeezing the coins 
tightly in his grip. 

“Tell me straight, mind you. What’s the 
trouble between you and Saffa? No lies. I must 
know the truth or I will quit here—and you know 
what that means for you.”’ Walburton’s tone car- 
ried a covert threat. 

The Mexican looked off toward the blue moun- 
tain vista, a dreamy softness in his eyes that the 
set lines about his mouth belied. 

“‘Saffa is Indian, not Mexican,”’ José said slowly. 

‘“That’s nothing,” Walburton declared. 

‘‘He is beneath me, and he rules over me. Har- 
borough takes Saffa’s word first of all on the ranch. 
And Saffa hates me. Even his dog hates me.” 

‘And you deserve it, too. Any man that a dog 
hates deserves hatred,” the attorney said, jok- 
ingly. 

“Saffa is a school man. He knows too much to 
be a herder,” José continued. ‘‘He knows that he 
knows, and it makes him unhappy, mad at every- 
thing. But he is Harborough’s best herder for 
all that. And he is only Indian, never anything 
forever but Indian.” 

“Look here, José,” Walburton broke in, ‘“‘Saffa 
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is nothing. He may go back to his own reserva- 
tion at any time, and you'll never see him again. 
He may die—lots of folks do that every day. 
You need not hate him to-day. He might be out 
of your way to-morrow.” 

“Some day I kill him, like—’” José blazed 
forth like flame. 

“No more of that ‘like’ business. I don’t care 
what you do to Saffa, mind you, but tell me why 
you doit. There is more to it than just his being 
an Indian and a scholar. Tell me,’’ Walburton 
commanded, his heavy black brows drawn in a 
frown. 

“He make love to a girl who would be my 
woman but for him. He have her sent away to 
school, like him. Then she will not care for me. 
I do not know school much.”’ 

“You know enough, even if Saffa is a better 
scholar. And as for his girl, that’s a fair game. 
You might win her yet. Your case is a poor one, 
José,” Walburton insisted. 

“But there is more. Saffa does not love her. 
He make her love him, and be his woman some 
day.” The Mexican’s voice dropped low and his 
eyes had the look of some wounded thing. “Safta 
loves ‘The Sunshine of the Ranch,’ Faith Har- 
borough, with her big bright eyes, and her hair 
like fine gold. If she die, if something kill her, 
that would kill him, for all his lovemaking to the 
Indian girl who would come to me but for him. 
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‘And he does not care—he steals Redstone sheep 
for somebody to get rich on.” 

Walburton broke into a laugh. 

“T see it all now, plain as day. But, José, leave 
out Faith Harborough’s name right here s 

“T will not.” José’s lips flattened, and his eyes 
blazed. 

“You? You don’t mean it’s not the Indian 
girl after all?’ Walburton said, slowly, his voice 
deepening. ‘Look here, you—Mexican, you are 
going to do what I tell you, you understand. No 
double-crossing me. Swear it here, or you'll be 
hunting Old Miguel, your father, in a minute 
from now. You know the hand I hold in this 
game.” 

José leaped to his feet. A pallor overspread 
his brown face, making it look ghastly in the sun- 
light. But Walburton sat unmoved. 

“Swear it by that crucifix you ought to wear 
inside your shirt and don’t. Ours is a game with 
white men and Indians. Jt has nothing to do 
with white women. You will do as I tell you. 
We stand together.’ José lifted his hand in sol- 
emn oath, but in his eyes there was no vow, and 
Walburton knew it. “Now go back to the ranch. 
Bring in the lost sheep, or report their loss quickly 
to the owner. Some day—money talks—some 
day Saffa will have the mesa top, that’s all. You 
will have money and you will have the Indian 
girl if you want her then. He can grieve or 
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hate, but he will have nothing—if he is alive 
then.” 

“T hate him,” José broke in. 

“For this Indian girl?’ Walburton asked. 

“No.” José’s answer was hardly above a 
whisper. 

‘Remember, you have just taken an oath, 
José,” Walburton said, sternly. 

“Because you made me. It was your oath, not 
mine.”’ 

The attorney hesitated a moment, then laughed 
good-naturedly. 

“What we want, you and I, is sheep. The game 
is between us two. Remember that. By the way, 
did you happen to hear where Harborough went 
when he left this last time?” 

“Efe is on that train going north yonder now.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this? You slow— 
Mexican!’ Walburton’s growl was too deep for 
profanity, and his black eyes flashed fire. 

“You didn’t give me time. You made me tell 
you about Saffa, and take oath about something,” 
José replied, calmly. ‘Now I go and visit my 
mother back in the valley, and I take the next 
train for the Strabane station.”’ 

José turned on his heel and walked leisurely 
away. 

“Tt’s a devil of a game when you start on a 
thing like this—-women and money. But cross, 
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or double-cross, we'll play it through,” he mut- 
tered as he started toward the station. 


Sir Lawrence Redstone was sitting on the 
broken walls of old Fort Marcy, on the low bluff 
overlooking the city, that afternoon when Wal- 
burton found him. 

“IT thought you were not coming to-day, and I 
strolled up here to keep from being bored to death 
in this stupidly dull place. Anything new?” Sir 
Lawrence inquired. 

“Yes, I have plenty of news, whenever you are 
ready to hear it,” his attorney replied, sitting 
down beside him. 

‘“‘We may as well consider it now. We are as 
alone up here as the ark on Ararat,” Sir Lawrence 
declared. 

“First, then, word comes to me from the Red- 
stone Ranch that several thousand sheep are miss- 
ing, a few at a time, from different camps; espe- 
cially from the big pastures back on the Mesa Del 
Fuego. They always put the biggest flocks and 
the stupidest herders there because the pastures 
are immense and the danger is the slightest.” 

Walburton paused. He knew the man beside 
him well. Sir Lawrence was a lavish spender— 
of his own money—but nothing else was so dear 
to him as his own property. Nothing else ever 
moved him to anger, and threatened his self- 
control so quickly and so furiously, as the loss of 
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property. His divorce from Roger’s mother 
years ago had cost him heavily. He had more 
than doubled his wealth by this marriage, at once 
taking entire possession of his wife’s estate, except 
for one holding, the title to which she steadfastly 
refused to release. However, as her business 
manager in that, he was the same as its owner, 
and the real title to it was unknown even to his 
closest business associates. But of late mere ru- 
mors (persistent things that they are) had been 
seeping out from somewhere that the English 
baronet’s resources were diminishing, and _ in- 
volved; and that some possibly large losses were 
imminent; mere rumors, but persistent. 

“Where do these sheep go?”’ Redstone asked 
his attorney, in a calm level tone. 

“T can’t say. Some of them may be shipped 
out at once. There’s a lot of shipping done from 
the Strabane station. Takes half the night, some- 
times, to judge by the way the sheep bleat. Or 
they may be run away and rebranded. There are 
tricks enough if the game is worth the price.” 

“Who is doing all this? What is the state do- 
ing to protect the owners of stock? Where’s 
Harborough, that he isn’t getting after this 
thing?’ Sir Lawrence’s voice did not vary from 
its habitual pitch. 

“Reddy, you brought home at the first throw. 
‘Where’s Harborough?” Walburton replied, 
discreetly. 
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Sir Lawrence stared at his attorney. 

“You don’t mean that, Wally. Ive known 
Seth Harborough since the days when he was 
a poor man. I took over that ranch for a play- 
thing to sort of please my wife. It never paid 
taxes till he got hold of it. The estate has paid 
handsomely ever since Seth Harborough began 
to manage it. And he is a rich man himself now. 
But he has played the game as fair as sunshine all 
these years. You can’t beat Seth for square deal- 


“No... . He was a poor man twenty years 
ago. He is a rich man now,’ Walburton sug- 
gested. 

“Don’t say that, Wally. Don’t!” Sir Law- 
rence insisted. 

“T didn’t say it first. You said it yourself. All 
that I know is—all that I know. Sheep are lost 
by the thousands. Nobody accounts for them. 
The manager is getting richer all the time, unusu- 
ally rich for a manager.” 

‘Well, where is Harborough now?” Redstone 
inquired. 

‘“‘That’s another point,’ Walburton went on. 
‘Just at the time when sheep are disappearing 
by the hundreds, nightly, I would judge, he is 
away, nobody knows where, so he can’t be in- 
formed about what’s going on at the ranch. 
We’ve sent messengers after him, calls and calls, 
paged the entire Santa Fe railway system. And 
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he is on his way back to the Redstone Ranch right 
now. He passed through Lamy this morning, it 
seems.” 

“How do you know? Have you seen him?” 
Redstone asked. 

“No, I have not seen him, but I have been on 
his trail all the time and I know where he is 
now.” 

“Keep after him. We must get this sheep 
matter settled. But quietly. My finances will 
not permit the loss of a single sheep. My hold- 
ings here must be entirely independent of my 
Devonshire possessions. And no penny of mine 
must be lost. Personally, I am not at all con- 
vinced of what you intimate about Seth.” A 
smile lighted the Englishman’s face. ‘He must 
be considered innocent till he is proved guilty, you 
know. That much in law is due to any common 
sheep stealer. But’’—Sir Lawrence’s voice deep- 
ened—“‘this is a serious charge you make, Wal- 
burton. And there’s his family to consider.” 

For a little while the two were silent. Sir Law- 
rence was looking out toward the town. His at- 
torney stared down at the bare brown earth be- 
neath his feet. The keenest analyist could hardly 
have guessed, the mental trend of the two— 
just how far their purposes ran parallel, and 
how often they cut each other in diametric po- 
sition. The two men were friends of long stand- 
ing, playing a game together for a common stake 
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—money. But in the games behind this com- 
mon one they were as strangers, each playing 
alone. Whenever in their mutual interests they 
came to such crossroads they were silent. 

‘“There’s another piece of information that I 
picked up this morning,” Walburton said, at last. 
“The stranger who came down on the same train 
with you from the East, that young man you had 
your eye on, who got off at the Strabane station, 
is in town now somewhere. I haven’t located 
him yet; a slippery sort, in a way.” 

‘What brings him here?” Sir Lawrence asked. 

“To take steps toward getting water rights 
in the Murcia Valley for Las Deltas—a new 
colony coming in.” 

“Walburton, you must stop that. You under- 
stand. It has been tried before and failed every 
time. It must not win at Las Deltas. The waters 
of the Murcia and her tributaries belong to me.” 

Sir Lawrence Redstone did not raise an eye- 
brow, but he was definitely dominant in his sud- 
den assumption of command. 

“Absolutely,” Walburton agreed. ‘The Red- 
stone Ranch must not be robbed, nor one foot of 
water in the whole valley be turned to any use 
that is not directed by it. I took care of the 
thing at once and this scheme is checked for the 
present, I think. What puzzles me is where this 
fellow is. He did not try to do anything so far 
as I can find out. But we have him, anyhow. 
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He won’t be the first man to die of thirst in the 
Murcia Valley. MacVantine is the only one who 
ever stuck fast, and you know he is a parasite 
living on the moisture he sucks out of old Tiger 
Tooth.” 

“Yes, he lives, but his land is as dead as it was 
before he changed the name of his ranch from 
“The Murcia’ to “The Strabane.’ Not a furrow 
on it turned for crops. How he keeps the grounds 
inside his walls so green and beautiful is a mystery 
to me. He’s the shrewdest lawyer that ever 
came out of Scotland. He won out over us in 
getting a clear title to the tract, but—vwe still 
hold the water in that big Redstone reservoir. 
What he pays for he gets, and he will not pay.” 
The Englishman chuckled at the thought. 

“Redstone, as your attorney, as well as your 
old Oxford chum, tell me why you hate MacVan- 
tine. I can be a blamed sight surer of winning 
your case if I know what’s behind the scenes. I 
know he is a queer Scotchman. You can trust 
me to take care of your affairs for you better if 
I know the motives I have to deal with.” 

There was a touch of pathos in Sir Lawrence’s 
voice that made Walburton listen eagerly as he 
replied: 

“I’ve known Ian many years. Once, long ago, 
not in America, he robbed me of what was worth 
everything to me—then. He has the theft yet— 
will always have it. It should be mine.” 
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“So a man comes to value property. It is his 
life,” the attorney concluded, mentally. Aloud 
he said: “You have grown richer every year. 
Your income from New Mexico is princely. [’m 
not trying to fight old Van’s battles for him, 
Reddy, not yet, but you’ve been easy sometimes 
with others. You are right now looking for a 
way to smooth things with Harborough, who 
seems to be living on your mutton, maybe. I 
don’t see your drift quite clearly yet, and it in- 
terferes with my getting on sometimes. When- 
ever we come down on the water sharing, ten to 
one, if we fail, it’s MacVantine at the bottom 
of it. He’s the erosion eating under the Red- 
stone dam right now. He may bust through some 
day when we are below the reservoir. What's 
his grouch if he got the better of you?” 

“T have what he wanted and, maybe, will al- 
ways want.” Sir Lawrence’s tone had a’ stern 
triumph in it. 

‘“Why the dickens don’t you trade then? You 
are both good business men, and you could find 
a way to adjust this thing through your attorneys 
if personal contact is too electrified for you, and 
you'd do a lot more for yourselves than you are 
doing this way,” Walburton suggested. 

“It is a transference that can never be made,” 
Sir Lawrence responded. ‘Property isn’t all in 
land, and the water to make the land productive.” 
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“I see. Money, or women, the games have 
different rules,’ Walburton declared. 

“By the way, speaking of women, have you 
heard anything from Seth’s wife?’ Redstone 
asked, casually, as if to change the subject. 

“Judith? I had a note from her after he left 
home.” Walburton dwelt unnecessarily on that. 
“She was expecting Roger to be there, and she 
wanted the ranch house to give him a welcome 
befitting his station. She is a wonderful woman 
—Judith Harborough is, ang a world too good 
for Seth.” 

‘‘We must get back to the ranch at once. 
Judith is an ideal hostess. I am really eager to 
see the place again. Lady Kathleen will enjoy 
it, too. And Roger is tugging at his tether now 
to get to the Redstone. He has just begun to 
understand that it is really his, and that he is to 
assume control of it. Strange how a little prop- 
erty develops a youth into a self-controlled man.” 

“T understand this stranger, John Baronet by 
name, has been a guest at the ranch house. Judith 
writes he has been stopping at the Strabane while 
Harborough is gone, but he has already put in 
considerable time over at the Redstone. He and 
Faith are quite chummy already. Wonderful 
girl, that Faith; reads more books and rides more 
trails than any other girl in northern New Mex- 
ico. ‘The Sunshine of the Ranch,’ they call her. 
Even the herders are adoring when she is men- 
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tioned. This young Baronet is a fine-looking 
youth, too.” Then, more deliberately, Walbur- 
ton continued: ‘“‘MacVantine came up here to- 
day. I suppose he will meet Baronet at the hotel 
later. .. . You say Lady Redstone is there this 
afternoon ?”’ 

Sir Lawrence Redstone rose without reply, and 
started with quick step toward the roadway lead- 
ing down the bluff side into the city, not once 
turning his head to see if his attorney were fol- 
lowing. Walburton watched him go—a Sir Law- 
rence he had never seen before. 

“Double-cross, eh? Money and women. ‘The 
devil’s own game. . . . Say, Reddy,” he called, 
“you'd better take me along. You may need 
me.” 

Sir Lawrence turned back and smiled, and with 
a gesture called his attorney to his side. And 
the two in silence went down to the hotel together. 
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CHAPTER XI 
PASSING SHIPS 


Lapy KATHLEEN REDSTONE was spending a 
restful afternoon on the hotel veranda. Business 
matters demanding her husband’s time left her 
very much alone. But New Mexico, with the lure 
of its ever-changing outlines and coloring, could 
never be stupidly dull to her. Although her mar- 
riage had been an utterly unhappy one, her cul- 
tured mind was too alert to let her live in passive 
discontent. In England her social and domestic 
environment had been too circumscribed for defi- 
nite intellectual activity. Here in America she 
was realizing for the first time the meaning of 
freedom. During what her husband considered 
her solitary hours she was lifting mental pinions 
for determined flights. Sir Lawrence was not of 
the type to realize how rapidly a woman might 
learn to think, nor how much thinking she might 
be doing in his absence, nor how many American 
acquaintances she might be making, nor how read- 
ily she might be accepting American ideals. 

To-day guests of the hotel came and went, 
filling the place temporarily, then ebbing away and 
leaving it deserted; chatting together, here and 
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there, with the comradeship of tourists of the 
Southwest who wait for no introduction to well- 
appearing strangers. 

All this informality was surprisingly pleasant 
to Lady Kathleen. When she came face to face 
for the first time with the well-bred, unconven- 
tional American, in spite of her traditions she 
felt very much at home. . 

In the late afternoon John Baronet had come 
out on the veranda, and by mere chance had 
dropped into a group near the Englishwoman’s 
chair. A few minutes later the place was deserted 
save for these two. Baronet had recognized Lady 
Kathleen at once as the woman he had seen on 
the train at Split-Rock. 

Neither MacVantine nor Juan Perez had men- 
tioned Sir Lawrence Redstone since that first day 
under the pergola in the patio, and the plans for 
the development of Las Deltas had not regarded 
the ranches on the stream above it. But John 
Baronet remembered the warning: “He’s your 
problem. The waters wait his word, not yours,” 
and in all his plans he kept the owner of the 
Redstone Ranch in the background of his mind. 
And now he was chatting with the wife of the 
man who was to be his “problem.” 

“So you are a stranger here, too,” Kathleen 
Redstone was saying. “Everybody seems to be 
coming or going. Does anybody ever come here 
to stay?” 
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“T have come to stay,’’ Baronet declared. 

Lady Kathleen looked at him curiously. Meas- 
ured by a woman’s intuition of values she liked 
him. There was something sincere and trust- 
worthy about him. He had not bid for any at- 
tention to himself, nor avoided it when it came 
his way. 

“May I ask what appeals to you most? I am 
very new here, and I want to understand the 
country better,’ she declared. 

“T am interested in planting a colony of land- 
owners in a dry valley, and in converting that 
valley into farm land,” Baronet replied. 

“That seems worth while. How do you go 
about converting such a ‘wicked wilderness’ ?” the 
Englishwoman asked, with a smile. “It looks like 
a gigantic, untamable monster to me.”’ 

“The waters wait his word, not yours.” 

But the fair questioner was too sincere to be 
doubted, even with that hhaunting warning in 
mind. 

“The symbol of its conversion is the baptism 
of water,” Baronet said, continuing the metaphor. 
“Tn other words, the land must be irrigated, and 
then cultivated, that a community of people may 
live and prosper where before only cattle and 
sheep strayed from one isolated pasture to an- 
other. There is room for both, the cattle and 
sheep, and for human beings, too, who may con- 
quer the land and make it produce.” 
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Lady Kathleen listened thoughtfully. 

‘Tell me how you do all this. I am interested, 
myself, in some New Mexico holdings. Some day 
I might do something, too,” she said earnestly. 

‘The plan seems easy in the telling. The doing 
is another story,” John Baronet replied. ‘The 
title to the land, first; then the legal steps to 
secure water; the engineer’s survey and approval 
of the irrigation system proposed; the construc- 
tion of a dam to hold the waters in a reservoir; 
the big and little ditches branching out below the 
reservoir through which the stored-up waters may 
widen out and make fertile fields for crops and 
orchards and gardens; so far this work is my 
business to carry on; and lastly the people, land- 
owners they will be here, who have combined their 
resources to gather up these waiting waters, and 
to cultivate the fields on which they widen. A 
community, a church, a schoolhouse, increased 
tand values, more revenue in the state treasury 
from taxable property—and homesteads, and 
prosperity. Does it read well?” Baronet asked, 
with a smile. 

‘“‘And you hope to do all that here?” Kathleen 
Redstone asked. 

‘“T am not hoping, I am going to do it. I am 
already some steps along the way. But there 
are many delays, and problems to be solved, and 
obstructions to be overcome—all ‘discouraging 
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enough—but I believe the end will justify the 
effort.” 

“Tt is fine,’ Lady Kathleen declared. ‘Where 
is this property of yours?” 

“In the Murcia River Valley, a tract called 
Las Deltas,’ Baronet replied. 

The sunlight slanting through the leaves fell 
softly on the woman’s gray hair, as she sat look- 
ing out toward the opal-crested mountain peaks 
gleaming above the tree tops. 

“The Murcia Valley,” the words came slowly. 
“Is Las Deltas near a ranch called the ‘Stra- 
bane’ ?” 

“We are only a few miles away from the 
Strabane, as they count distances here,” the young 
man replied. 

“T have heard that it is a beautiful place. Have 
you ever seen it?” Lady Kathleen asked. 

“Yes, I am a guest there now. It is beautiful 
at the settlement. The ranch land is not devel- 
oped,” Baronet replied. 

‘““Why not?” Kathleen Redstone asked, quickly. 

The young man hesitated before replying. 
This fair-faced woman—lady to her very finger 
tips—was the wife of the man who was to be his 
biggest problem. Yet that frankness and fear- 
lessness of speech that had been his heritage from 
his Kansas-bred father impelled him to speak 
directly now regardless of his own interests. 

“Tt seems that the Murcia waters that would 
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naturally irrigate the land are held at a prohibitive 
price in a reservoir upstream. The barren Stra- 
bane acres are at its mercy, and—it has no mercy. 
The Strabane house and grounds are watered 
mainly from the little streams that trickle down 
into the Murcia River from a huge old mountain 
on its west called Tiger Tooth. The place itself 
is wonderful. May I tell you about it?” 

That intuitive youthful sense that forecasts the 
desire of another prompted the question. But it 
was not his listener’s smile of assent so much as 
the pleading look in her eyes that gave purpose 
to his words, as he pictured the old Strabane 
settlement to her—‘‘the place of forgetfulness and 
peace.’ But he did not include the owner of the 
Strabane, nor even mention his name. For some 
reason Ian MacVantine had shut women out of 
his life. It would be hard for a gentlewoman to 
understand him. 

Ten minutes later John Baronet was paged by 
a boy from the hotel lobby, where Ian MacVan- 
tine was looking for him. 

As he stepped inside the front door he saw 
Sir Lawrence Redstone and his wife come through 
a side entry and pass up the stairway together. 
At a curve of the stair the Englishman turned 
and looked down on the crowd below. But Ian 
MacVantine was watching for the coming of his 
guest, and Lady Kathleen Redstone’s eyes were 
on the stairs above her, so that neither saw the 
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other. In another minute the Englishman and his 
wife were out of sight. 

Inside their room Sir Lawrence stretched him- 
self lazily on a chair, while his wife stopped 
before the mirror to smooth her wind-ruffled hair. 
Her back was toward her husband, but from his 
place he could catch the reflection of her face. 

“Who was the stranger who was entertaining 
you outside, Kathleen?” he asked, with little ap- 
parent interest. 

“T don’t know his name. A very friendly and 
interesting young gentleman,” his wife replied. 

Sir Lawrence stiffened—but easily he did so. 
Habit is everything—almost—and Sir Lawrence 
was a creature of habit. A change had crept into 
his wife’s voice which he was quick to catch, the 
mere hint of a sufficiency beyond his control. Un- 
der his downcast lids the steel was beginning to 
glitter in his eyes. 

“Is my Lady of the Redstone Manor, of Dev- 
onshire, England, making friends so easily with 
the common herd?” he asked, playfully. 

Lady Redstone turned away indifferently. 

“There is no other herd here but the common 
one,” she said. “I rather like their commonness. 
The gentleman in question was interesting. He 
is a landowner here—as we are—a touch of na- 
ture that makes all akin—in New Mexico. He 
ought to interest us.”’ 
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“We, us,” Sir Lawrence muttered under his 
breath. 

“He has a wonderful vision of what he will 
do. He is already beginning on a colonizing plan 
on a tract in the Murcia Valley. Why should 
not all the Murcia Valley be opened to settle- 
ment, and the country be developed by sharing 
its opportunities with others? Really, Lawrence, 
such things are worth while, they count for some- 
thing.”’ Lady Redstone spoke earnestly. 

“You are very enthusiastic over a vision-seeing 
stranger whose name you do not know. And he 
tells you pretty fairy tales,” Sir Lawrence de- 
clared. 

“T don’t agree with you,’ Lady Kathleen inter- 
jected. 

“No? Well then, let me tell you that your 
new friend with his wonderful schemes is a long 
way from being begun on anything. I happen to 
know all about that matter. To colonize means 
to irrigate. To do that means water. I hold 
the Murcia in my own blue-blooded palms”—Sir 
Lawrence stretched out his white well-formed 
hands. “Don’t listen to strangers, my dear; you 
are what the Americans out here call a tender- 
foot. . . . Let’s talk of something really worth 
while.”’ 

Kathleen Redstone sat patiently through all 
this. Habit with her had made it easier to listen 
than to contend. But the recollection of the af- 
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ternoon; the ambitious energy and assurance of 
this straightforward stranger whom she herself 
had led to tell of his work; the possibilities held 
fast in the selfish grip of large estates; that bar- 
ren Strabane, kept barren almost within the 
shadow of the reservoir; and the old Strabane 
house, with its quaint, dreamy atmosphere—these 
were things her husband could not share with 
her. Indeed, there was no such word as share 
in Lawrence Redstone’s language. She had 
learned that long ago. 

“T caught a glimpse of my old friend Ian 
MacVantine in the lobby as we came up the 
stairs. He was just ready to leave town, I be- 
lieve. I had not seen him for a long time. He 
is changed, but interesting. He was not looking 
our way or I might have called to him.” 

Kathleen Redstone bent close to the mirror, 
hiding its reflection by her lifted arm, knowing 
by the slight movement behind her that her hus- 
band was trying to see her face in the glass. For 
the moment it was ashy gray under her gray 
hair, while the mirror itself was a dull blank 
before her eyes. Then the color swept back, and 
she turned from it, saying, lightly: 

“T am sorry to have missed Ian. I did not 
know he was in Santa Fe.”’ 

“You are a delightful, a very delightful enigma, 
Kathleen. One would think—” Sir Lawrence 
paused. He never swore in his wife’s presence. 
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“Oh, one has little time for thinking in this 
delightful country. Why do you waste energy 
doing it?” 

_ The retort was equally unimpassioned. 

‘“T have already done my thinking, and I must 
have your cooperation now,” Sir Lawrence said, 
evenly. 

That steady, soft voice of his carried a world 
of force. Like the steady purr of the engine, 
its power was not in its volume of sound, but in 
its resisting strength. 

“Our son Roger is pleased with New Mexico. 
He is our only heir, and I want him to learn 
to control the Redstone Ranch eventually. It 
should bring a tremendous income some day. 
There is a world of mineral wealth below the 
surface in addition to the herds on the ranges, and 
flocks on the mesas, and the crops from the irri- 
gated lands. Thank Heaven we have water to 
throw away. But you do not understand about 
that.” 

“I am beginning to understand,” Lady Red- 
stone replied. “But why do you say, ‘our only 
heir’? I have nearer relatives of my own. Roger 
is your son. He isnot related tome. I never saw 
his mother, who is a rich woman in London 
to-day.” 

“Yes. You are beginning to understand,” Sir 
Lawrence repeated. “But some things must stop 
where they begin. Your inconsequential claim 
to one piece of property, that you still consider 
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yours alone, has nothing to do with the case here, 
and we will drop the idea immediately. Please 
do not refer to it again. All the holdings are ours 
together, and I must direct their management.’ 

Sir Lawrence put his hand on his wife’s arm 
caressingly. 

“Roger is my son, yet you have mothered him 
all these years. But for your firmness and your 
good judgment my boy would have been a way- 
ward child—no doubt bringing disgrace to the 
name of Redstone. You have proved to me and 
to the world what a fine, splendid woman may do 
in a home and for a boy. However much he 
may have resented your authority at times in his 
ignorance, I cannot deny that he owes everything 
to you. Would property interests divide you now? 
Can you cast him off because he is our heir, and 
technically, only, not yours, Kathleen?” 

-It was the pleasing manner, the voice, the per- 
sonality more than the words that made many 
more aggressively-minded than Kathleen Redstone 
hesitate to offend Sir Lawrence until opposition 
to his will was powerless to gain results. 

“What are your plans?” Lady Kathleen asked. 

“TI want Roger to stay here with Seth Har- 
borough for a while. I want him to know Seth’s 
wife and daughter, for both are charming. And 
to give him self-confidence and the impetus to- 
ward good business management I think the Red- 
stone Ranch should be put in his name at once, 
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should become his own property, and not at all 
a part of our estate to which he may be heir 
when we are gone. I have told him that the 
ranch is to be put in his name immediately, and 
he is changed already—feels his importance, I 
mean. It is making a real Englishman of him. 
No, don’t interrupt me yet.”’ 

Sir Lawrence lifted his hand in protest as his 
wife began to speak. 

“T know what you will say, that the Har- 
boroughs are too common for Roger. Well, they 
are not like that talkative stranger you seemed 
to enjoy meeting. They are very superior, much 
nearer Roger’s equals than you would ever dream 
of their being. Do you think I would have let 
Harborough manage my property all these years 
here if he were not of a higher grade than the 
average American? I do not deal with the ‘com- 
mon herd’ in this country. You will soon see 
that, my dear. You must know these people. 
The daughter is beautiful, or so I have heard. 
‘The Sunshine of Redstone,’ she is called. And 
Roger, as real owner of the holding instead of 
merely the eventual heir to it, will have a position 
that will count. You understand me, I am sure.” 

“Yes, better, much better, than you will ever 
understand me,” Lady Redstone returned. “I 
shall be glad to meet these Harboroughs. Shall 
we dress for dinner? This climate gives appetite 
with its ozone.” 
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Lady Redstone rose with the words, and passed 
into her dressing room, leaving her husband with 
his own thoughts. 


It was almost midnight when Ian MacVantine 
and John Baronet reached the Strabane ranch 
house. Logs were blazing on the hearth in the 
living room; candles were burning in quaint old 
candlesticks, and Tong had hot coffee with but- 
tered waffles and delicious brown sausages ready 
for the hungry travelers. When the meal was 
finished the two men sat long before the fire and 
talked of the young Kansan’s affairs. In the 
shadowy recess beside the chimney Juan Perez 
dozed in his chair, while Tong, who evidently 
never slept, glided about noiselessly, usefully, self- 
lessly. 

“Has the trip to Santa Fe been a good journey 
for you?” MacVantine asked. 

“In many ways, yes, but I seem to be in the 
shadow of an uncertainty—just a shadow. I had 
hoped to talk with Mr. Harborough again to- 
day, but he left Santa Fe early this morning. 
At his suggestion I have taken all the preliminary 
steps necessary, and I have men and materials 
ready and am starting the work on Las Deltas 
to-morrow.” 

Ian MacVantine studied the burning logs 
thoughtfully while the room grew very still. 
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“Were you especially impressed with Seth? 
Do you feel you can trust him?” 

‘FYe’s all right,’ Baronet replied, quickly. “He 
seemed to me to be dodging a little once or twice, 
but I may be wrong about that. I’ve played my 
cards face up on the table. He hasn’t played 
any. Still, I am not uneasy about him. I don’t 
want to be too sure of myself, nor premature 
in my judgment, but some things we must take 
on our own conviction of their worth.” 

MacVantine smiled. 

“That sounds like a Missouri Valley man. 
They go at things straight from the shoulder 
without the hindering diplomacy that seems to 
possess every mother’s son of the British Empire 
—but I am glad you do trust Harborough. Can 
you trust me?” 

The query was too quickly and keenly thrust to 
be evaded. 

“Absolutely,” John Baronet replied, with equal 
quickness. 

‘Then I will explain Seth Harborough to you. 
Your coming happened just with the arrival of 
the Redstone’s owner from England. He was on 
the same train with you. You saw him.” Mac- 
Vantine paused. 

“Yes,’’ Baronet assented. 

“If you had both gone to the Redstone Ranch 
together there is no knowing what obstacles you 
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would have met—more than you will meet, any- 
how—for he is a suave gentleman, and plays a 
pleasing part. He would have controlled the sit- 
uation, naturally, from the start, and Harborough 
would have been unable to act at all. You 
wouldn’t have been the first man to be driven 
out of this valley by a sheer dominating force. 
So Seth sent you over here, trusting you would 
accept the Strabane hospitality and be patient. 
Your name and Sir Lawrence Redstone’s title 
evidently confused Mrs. Harborough from the 
word brought here that morning, and we had to 
get set right when you came in, you remember. 
Meanwhile Harborough was called away on busi- 
ness. And so it happened that the meeting be- 
tween you was delayed until he could see you 
first. For some reason the Englishman and his 
party decided suddenly to go on to the Pacific 
coast when they couldn’t find Seth here. All this 
to show you that Seth was playing for time for 
you.” 

“What does he, himself, get out of all this?” 
John Baronet asked, bluntly. 

His host’s eyes glowed with a fine light as he 
replied: “Fair play, man, fair play. In a country 
loaded with possibilities for wealth, but starved 
for water, and with all the tremendous odds of 
nature to overcome, men play for big stakes; and 
big stakes breed big selfishness. Once in a million 
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square miles you may find a man bigger than 
the game, who does the thing God Almighty 
means men to do, and this man lives—maybe poor 
and despised, maybe rich and honored. Seth Har- 
borough is such aman. Redstone cannot do with- 
out him, and he knows he is safe to do the square 
thing as far as his power goes. I believe he would 
do it, anyhow, for that matter, but he makes him- 
self bigger all the time by seeing to it that the 
little fellow has a chance. And Lord knows he 
has plenty to see to.” 

“Then he is the man I took him to be when 
I first met him,”’ Baronet declared. ‘‘He insisted 
that I make sure about a clear title to Las Deltas 
and that I file notice at once of my intention 
of appropriating water for beneficial uses.” 

“Did you do both?” Ian asked, eagerly. 

“T certainly did,” his guest replied. 

Again there was a stillness, save for the crackle 
of the burning logs and the steady ticking of the 
old-fashioned clock in its niche in the wall. Tong 
had vanished from view; Juan Perez took on an 
easier droop and stretched himself in his chair. 
When Ian MacVantine spoke again his voice was 
deep but calm. 

“Tt may help you in your further plans if I 
tell you why I’m very glad you have done this, 
otherwise I would not bother you with it. The 
Strabane Ranch has no water because the Red- 
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stone controls, in its reservoir, Murcia waters 
enough to make fertile every level acre of the 
lands below it. But the price is prohibitive, and 
smaller ranchmen have been starved out on ac- 
count of it. A whole settlement has perished, 
so to speak, just as yours may, if you lose in this 
thing you are undertaking.” MacVantine paused. 

“IT don’t want to boast, but I tell you frankly 
I am not sent here to lose.” John Baronet set his 
lips tightly. 

“T understand,” MacVantine went on; ‘“‘but the 
little Strabane station had the same will to become 
a city of some importance, drawing its life and 
commerce from the occupation and development 
of the country around it. It is a railway siding 
now, with a few supplies in the one store for the 
scattered ranchers of the valley. I was located 
here before the Redstone boundaries were run, but 
they tried to claim the Strabane under the old 
Murcia name, and I had to fight a battle royal 
to keep what was my own. I won, for I know 
something of law myself; but, because I did not 
take the steps for appropriating water, as you 
have done, I am shut out. I tell you this to 
keep you from losing, just as Harborough is 
doing his best to help you, although he is the 
manager of all the Redstone estate here.” 

“Ts there any loss to him or the estate if I 
win?” Baronet asked. 
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“Does a town lose when it builds two business 
streets instead of one?’ MacVantine asked. 

“Then why should the owner of the Redstone 
shut off water from the settlers? I don’t under- 
stand his system of expansion,’ John Baronet 
declared. 

“The owner of the Redstone is already rich. 
His measure of happiness is not in being richer, 
but in keeping others poorer. He is selfishness 
gone mad. It is an easy road once you start on 
it. It gave the old Pharisee his choicest blessing. 
Not what he had, but what others did not have. 
His prayer has sounded in every age since his 
time. It is offered up here in New Mexico, and 
you will be lucky if its benediction fails to overlap 
your needs.”’ 

“There must be some deeper motive some- 
where, something to start one on the road,” John 
Baronet said, thoughtfully. 

Juan Perez moved uneasily in his corner as the 
master of the Strabane said, slowly: 

“There may be, but it cuts no figure in con- 
ditions now. Redstone, the owner of the Red- 
stone Ranch, is fixed in his purpose to hold the 
valley, and to add to his immense income the 
water tax of those who are here, or who may 
come in. Be sure he will leave no stone unturned 
to run you out if he has to turn old Tiger Tooth 
upside down to do it. You can count on Har- 
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borough, and—on me, if I can do you any service 
—but I warn you that that man and his attorney, 
Walburton, are the devil’s own children when it 
comes to fighting, and they know no such word 
as mercy. To win against them is to expect the 
impossible. That’s all.” 

John Baronet stood up in the firelight’s glow, 
a strong, determined young man, direct of speech, 
dramatic only in his simplicity, stubborn in a 
cause, and belligerent in his ambition and his 
pride. ‘ 

“T think I was born too late. I love a scrap 
too well sometimes. I ought to have happened 
in the fool war ages, when men were not guillo- 
tined with a fountain pen, a technicality, or an 
injunction. I am going to fight through this thing 
that I have started on. But I could not do it, 
I am sure, without the good will and direction 
of two such men as yourself and this Mr. Har- 
borough. Again I say, all the preliminaries are 
done, and I am ready to go to work.” 

‘You did checkmate Walburton to-day for 
sure. He ain’t such a darned smart lawyer, after 
all.’ Juan Perez spoke for the first time here. 
‘FTe was hangin’ ’round all the places you'd be 
like to go, expectin’ you to come for filin’ advance 
notice, an’ et cetery. He was watchin’ for evi- 
dences of beginnin’s of claims, never dreamin’ of 
runnin’ you down on the actual construction of 
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dams, workmen and materials, and the like. And 
he was cussin’ blue and brimstony every time he 
missed fire on the thing. He was on your trail, 
but he was ’way behind you all the time.’”’ Juan 
chuckled mischievously. 

“You have done a world better than you know 
in getting this long start. Walburton is a power- 
ful machine for preventing things from moving, 
as Redstone is for halting them after they begin 
to go. But what else have you to say?’ Mac- 
Vantine asked. 

‘As you know, one of the streams tributary 
to the Murcia comes through that canon you call 
Split-Rock. The survey shows the possibilities 
for a short dam, from edge to edge, and a deep 
natural reservoir behind it. I wonder that no- 
body has worked it out before,’ Baronet ex- 
plained. 

“Tt is too near to the Redstone boundaries. 
That ranch has no need for it, and, under one 
guise or another, they believe they can control 
all that is west of them,” MacVantine suggested. 

“Well, there the waters for Las Deltas can 
be stored and the whole tract below it be irri- 
gated. It takes nothing and asks nothing from 
the Redstone reservoir. The few dwellers up 
there have never used the stream for benefit. 
And with Harborough northeast and you here, I 
feel intrenched. And, maybe eventually a third 
interest might be added.” 
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Tong had put out the candles and the glowing 
coals sent up a ruddy gleam. As Baronet sat 
gazing into the fire, the recollection of the after- 
noon on the veranda came with an impelling 
force. 

“Sometimes a woman’s word goes far. Might 
not the wife of the Redstone manager be counted 
on to be interested in this colony?” he asked, 
meditatively. 

Juan Perez suddenly came forward and kicked 
a fallen log end viciously back into the blazing 
pile as if to emphasize the words of the master 
of the Strabane, who burst out: 

“Mr. Baronet, I do not rely on any woman’s 
help for anything. And, above all, Judith Har- 
borough would never aid anything that would 
build up another home near hers.”’ 

“Possibly a power higher than hers, then,” 
Baronet suggested. “I met the wife of the 
owner himself this afternoon, on the hotel 
veranda, while I was waiting for you to come 
for me. She is a lady of rank, but very human 
for all that. She asked me a number of ques- 
tions, and it impressed me forcibly when she said: 
‘Tell me how you do all this; I am interested, 
myself, in some New Mexico holdings. Some 
day I might do something, too.’ 1 may be a 
poor judge of human nature, and she may have 
been only getting information, but I thought then, 
and I still think, she was sincere.” 
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For the third time the room was very still until 
MacVantine said, assuringly: ‘‘You need not feel 
any uneasiness there. I make an exception in her 
case. She might do something; she will not 
hinder, anyhow. Were the Redstones stopping 
at that hotel? I thought they went on to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“I suppose so. I saw her, with her husband, 
come through the side door and go up the stairs 
as I came in to find you. She did not see us, for 
she was looking up the stairway at the time,” 
Baronet explained. 

“The rooms, they ready now.” 

Tong had glided in at the moment with lighted 
candles. The clock struck one. There was a 
crowing of cocks somewhere outside, and the long 
sighing of the wind dying out in the dead night 
hour. Then all was very still. 

John Baronet, tired from the events of the day, 
was soon fast asleep. 

Out in the patio, the light from the last quar- 
ter of the moon, sailing across the sky, sending 
its pale beams earthward, fell on the wan face 
of the master of the Strabane, standing motion- 
less by the fountain. 


At the same hour, up in the hotel in Santa Fe, 
Kathleen Redstone sat by an open window gaz- 
ing out into the still white night. The moon- 
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beams falling on her crown of hair gave to it a 
silvery sheen, and touched the fair face beneath 
with a tender light. 


Not all the ships that pass in the night may 
speak to each other in passing. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ROGER REDSTONE 


Srr LAWRENCE REDSTONE carried out his plans 
to visit the Pacific coast regardless of his ap- 
parent eagerness to reach his estate in the Murcia 
Valley. This decision was influenced largely by 
the sudden illness of his attorney. In spite of 
his powerful physique, Walburton had had a bad 
heart since his days of strenuous athletics at Ox- 
ford. At long intervals he was overtaken sud- 
denly and sentenced to an enforced rest. 

“Goes into retreat,’ Juan Perez termed it. 
“Not with the Lord, but with the Devil him- 
self, and works out the schemes he’ll put into 
what he calls his ‘legal practice’ when he returns 
to the world.” 

This attack, however, proved to be more 
severe than any previous one had been, and in the 
end Walburton was forced to spend some time in 
a Northern sanitarium before his physician would 
permit him to return to his legal activities. 

Sir Lawrence could pass the interval pleasantly 
elsewhere, since health, wealth, and leisure alone 
had place in his program. It gave him time, too, 
for unusual intercourse with his son. It was his 
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fixed habit to do Roger’s thinking for him. In 
the shadow of his father’s inexorable will, the 
young man had never known the meaning of self- 
dependence. The best thing in his life was the 
influence of his father’s wife upon him, so far 
as she was permitted to direct him. With such 
environment it was small wonder that at twenty- 
one he should be languid and unready in body 
and mind. 

The matter of transferring the ownership and 
control of the ranch to him had not been men- 
tioned a second time to Lady Kathleen. But, 
in the quiet, masterful way by which Sir Law- 
rence carried out his plans, Roger was made to 
realize gradually that he was now to be the sole 
possessor of this big American estate, and must 
so regard himself. There was no suggestion of 
independent action on his part, and Roger, who 
by nature thought slowly, grasped the distinction 
without the responsibility of the new position. 
Little mention was made of the manager’s pretty 
daughter, and if he thought of her at all it was 
as of one who would be interested in him as the 
real owner. 

It was early summer when Sir Lawrence’s party 
reached the Redstone. Walburton might be ex- 
pected to return to New Mexico soon, and the 
purposes of this journey to America would be 
realized. 

From the Strabane station to the Redstone, the 
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owner of the ranch saw only the crops and herds 
that were his own. His wife saw only the Mesa 
of Fire. The grandeur of its height and strength 
and stillness seemed to speak to her very soul, an 
inspiring message of power and firmness and high 
purpose. 

As they approached the ranch house it seemed 
to Lady Kathleen Redstone that she had never 
before seen such a queenly appearing woman as 
the manager’s wife, who, with her husband, 
awaited their coming in the great front doorway. 
Judith should have lived in the days of the Cath- 
erines of Europe. That Martha Rabe, daughter 
of a Swedish quartermaster, who, as the wife 
of Peter the Great, became Catherine I, Empress 
of all the Russias, was the genuine prototype of 
Judith Cleaves who became the wife of the man- 
ager of the Redstone Ranch. 

And she was never more queenly, nor more 
becomingly gowned, nor more irresistible, than 
on this morning. She was playing for big stakes 
—the marriage of Faith |to the ranch owner’s 
son; herself the eventual queen regent of a Devon- 
shire manor house. Every movement of hers 
held to that definite purpose, and she overlooked 
no detail. The eyes of all whom she would con- 
trol must follow her admiringly, an easy thing at 
any time to do, but especially essential now. 

In Sir Lawrence’s wife she had anticipated only 
a cold, austere shadow; a passive, uninteresting 
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creature from another world than hers. Before 
Lady Kathleen had reached the top step of the 
veranda, Judith had seen in her the beauty of 
a woman that men love lastingly, adoringly; and 
she had sensed in her presence the definite lady- 
ship that rebuked*her own sordidiess. Before 
a word had been spoken, or hand touched hand, 
Judith Harborough knew who was the real mis- 
tress in that splendid country house, and who 
was the manager’s wife. Instead of a mere dis- 
like, a hatred sprang up in the heart of the 
hostess, an added reason for carrying on her plans 
already outlined. 

With equal quickness she saw in Roger Red- 
stone an elegantly-dressed, inexperienced youth 
with a newly acquired self-esteem hidden behind 
a suppressed personality. Judith was glad that 
Faith had known so little of the world outside of 
the Redstone library and the Murcia Valley. As 
for that young Baronet over at Las Deltas who 
had been often with Faith in these last few weeks 
—but there must be no young Baronet except the 
heir to Sir Lawrence’s title. Judith Harborough 
would crumple the Mesa of Fire to an ash heap 
before she would permit anything different. 

‘Where is that charming daughter, Mrs. Har- 
borough?” Sir Lawrence asked, when the com- 
pany sat down to luncheon in the big state dining 
room. 

“The little heathen has no idea of time. She 
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rode over to the Strabane Ranch this morning 
to get some pansies for Lady Redstone’s room. 
She insists they are finer than ours. She for- 
gets the world whenever she gets inside the Stra- 
bane walls,” Judith explained. 

“The Strabane?” Sir Lawrence exclaimed. “I 
have heard it is lovely there; and that the flowers 
are wonderful. Your daughter must have a mar- 
velous charm to win a man like Ian MacVantine. 
I understand that he cares little for the society of 
women.” 

“How far is the place from here ?”’ Lady Kath- 
leen asked, with a mere show of interest. 

‘Near enough for Roger to ride over after 
luncheon and come back with her?” Sir Law- 
rence put the question to Judith, but his eyes were 
always on his wife’s face. 

“Just the thing if your son cares for the ride,” 
Judith agreed, instantly. 

“T’d like it jolly well if I knew where to go,” 
Roger responded, looking admiringly at his host- 
ess, much as he would look at a picture on the 
wall. 

“Saffa can go with you, and Faith will lead 
the way home. They can use Saffa afterward 
over at the station, where they are loading sheep 
to-day. That is, if you really want to go,’’ Seth 
Harborough said, turning to the young English- 
man. “Don’t let them wish this on you. You'll 
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have to speak for your rights if you get them in 
New Mexico.” 

“T am sure I shall like it, but who is it I am 
to meet?’ Roger asked, with a faint drawl of 
indifference in his tone. ‘Everybody here seems 
to know everybody but me.”’ 

“You are to meet the prettiest girl in New 
Mexico. I said ‘girl,’”’ Sir Lawrence declared, 
with a courteous bow toward Judith, “and the 
cleverest rider, and most fearless mountain 
‘climber——”’ 

“I’m scared already. Can’t someone else go 
in my place?” Roger interrupted. 

“I’m sending the best Indian on the ranch 
to protect you,” Seth declared. ‘‘And I'll give 
Saffa orders not to let Faith decoy you on the 
rocks as she did the last young man who visited 
” 

‘Who was that?” Sir Lawrence asked. 

“Oh, a Kansas man who has come down here 
recently. He was our guest for a short time,” 
Seth explained. 

“I’m dying to see this beautiful dare-devil,” 
Sir Lawrence went on. “But, still, you needn't 
hurry home with her, Roger. Take time to look 
over the ranch a bit, too. You can’t begin on 
that too soon. And be sure to take a good look 
at the Strabane and its owner. Both must be 
interesting, are they not?” 

‘Interesting? How should I know? I am 
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not the Strabane type,” Judith replied, with a 
frown. 

“Yes, both are interesting,” Seth Harborough 
said, calmly, turning to Lady Kathleen. ‘The 
owner lives a very secluded life, and has tew 
visitors, but the place is a fairyland, and no man 
nor woman nor child who needed protection ever 
held out a hand to Ian MacVantine but found 
in him a real wall of defense.” 

Lady Kathleen’s eyes were full of gratitude, 
but her husband frowned darkly at Seth’s words. 
Was the man stupid, or a fool, to praise the 
owner of the Strabane in the presence of the 
owner of the Redstone, and before his own wife 
who was denied admittance to the Strabane 
house? 

But Judith had her poise again instantly, and 
smiled archly at Roger, saying: ‘Take good 
care of the pansies, too. It’s all for them, any- 
how, that this visit must be made. It will not 
occur again. Faith’s visits to the Strabane will 
end now. They should have been stopped long 
ago, but we are careless about conventional de- 
mands when our children are self-willed, until 
gossip and scandal come home to us, as they are 
doing right now.” 

After all, however, Judith was pleased with the 
opening moves in her game. There might be large 
advantage in Faith’s meeting Roger at the Stra- 
bane. 
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Out in the patio Ian MacVantine and his young 
guest were just finishing a late luncheon under 
the pergola when Juan Perez announced, with a 
quaint drawl: 

“Roger Redstone, heir apparent to the Murcia 
Valley, is sighted in the offing, accompanied by 
one Saffy, prince of all the Navajos. They come 
to carry off the golden-haired princess of the 
House of Harborough , 

“Juan, Juan, where are they? Be still. They 
might hear you,” Faith exclaimed, springing up 
excitedly. ‘Did he really come all the way over 
here for me? And I had to send for John Bar- 
onet, and run him down on top of Del Fuego, 
where he couldn’t get away—unless v4 

But Faith Harborough never joked about the 
mesa’s rim-rock. Always the shadow of brave 
old Miguel lingered there—Miguel who had per- 
ished with the sheep. 

“Tell him I’ll be in, in a few minutes, Juan. 
No, show him out here. No place like Uncle 
Van’s patio to meet him. He doesn’t belong 
to the mesa, he’s a garden plant.” 

“Ye-es, ‘common er garden variety,’ Juan 
grinned. 

‘Well, show him out, anyhow,” MacVantine 
said. “I’ll send Tong for you in a few minutes.” 
Then turning to Faith, ““Do you like to come 
to Uncle Van’s lonely home?” 

There was a wistfulness in his tone, and the 
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shadow of a deep sorrow on his fine face. The 
girl looked at the sunny, blossomy garden, and 
up at the soft white clouds sailing lazily on to 
the westward to cleave in twain against old Tiger 
Tooth, while the twittering birds and the bubbling 
fountain filled the place with rhythmic sound. 
But nothing there was half so fine and fitting 
to the setting as the bright-faced young girl on 
whom Nature had lavished such gifts of beauty. 

“Tt is so wonderful here, and I love it all, 
Uncle Van. It is a part of my life, the best part 
of the Murcia Valley—except where Daddy is. 
And the best of the Strabane is my uncle Van.” 

Her arms were about Ian MacVantine’s neck, 
and she kissed his cheek with the caressing love 
of a daughter. The master of the Strabane held 
her off gently before him, and his dark eyes were 
full of tears; but when he spoke his voice was 
deep and strong. 

“Little Sunshine of the Ranch, Little Jewel of 
my heart, the days before you may bring you joy 
or sorrow. But if you meet them with the 
strength to choose the best gifts of life, they 
will bring you better than joy or sorrow, they 
will bring you peace. If you need me, if you 
ever need the Strabane, run here, child, run here. 
Always these walls will be your defense, always 
this patio, your sanctuary. But, Faith, oh, Faith, 
be a wise, careful girl. The law of the valley you 
know, and you can rule here. But the laws of 
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society may be bulwarks of freedom, or prison 
bars. Kiss Uncle Van once more, and— Tong, 
tell Juan to bring out the guest.” 

A sudden fear seized Faith. She did not want 
to meet Roger Redstone, the hero of her dreams, 
the knight of a hundred air castles, the living 
lover to her, type of all the lovers in al! the 
novels in the Redstone library. She had looked 
forward so long to his coming, to the breaking up 
of solitary days, to the romance that belongs to 
youth. Suddenly the cold fact that she should 
have faced long ago dawned on her—that the 
young man might never have heard of her, might 
never care to know her, that her days had been 
dream days until the real was forgotten. And 
now the ending of dreams was come.... If 
only she might dream a little longer. If only she 
might run to her good comrade, the young engi- 
neer, busy and happy over in Las Deltas canon 
below Split-Rock. She had seen him very often 
in the weeks since he had left the Redstone, and 
they had climbed new trails together. She had 
not been lonely once since the day she first met 
him on the mesa. Already he filled such a big 
place in the Murcia Valley for her. Comrades 
were comfortable, and easy to understand... . 
And hers fought his hardships and his troubles 
so fiercely, and laughed at all the funny side of 
things so joyously. Roger’s coming might all 
have been so different if John Baronet had never 
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come to New Mexico. ... But Juan Perez, 
lanky old Juan, was coming toward the pergola 
followed by a tall, slender, colorless young man. 
Faith noted mechanically his well-fitting clothes, 
and his indifferent, uninterested air. 

Ian MacVantine was shaking hands cordially 
—and framed in the hall doorway, with Tong 
in the shadows behind him, stood Saffa, fixed, 
expressionless, her Saffa, trusted, immovable. 

“T am sent to escort this young lady home, 
and incidentally to see as much of the Redstone 
lands on the way back as possible,” Roger ex- 
plained. ‘‘My father says I cannot begin too 
soon to know the ranch.” Loftily, that his host 
might not mistake who was honoring him with a 
royal presence. 

“Yes,” MacVantine agreed. ‘Tong will bring 
you a cup of tea while you rest a bit. And then 
the afternoon is yours.” 

Faith never knew how she got through the first 
half hour. The Strabane patio, so full of dreamy 
beauty for her, made no appeal to this young 
gentleman from Devonshire. And while the 
courtesies of the moment lacked in nothing, Juan 
Perez knew that the host himself was ‘“‘a slow- 
movin’ avalanche slidin’ away to the other side 
of the world,” so far as the future owner of the 
Redstone Ranch was concerned. To his own 
surprise, Roger talked glibly of himself and his 
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affairs, realizing for the first time in his life that 
he was a person of importance. 

“Saffa, he have the ponies ready by the sum- 
merhouse,” Tong announced. 

Always Faith had left the Strabane through 
the north gateway, starting from the pretty vine- 
covered summerhouse. 

“Tell the Indian to take them to the front 
entrance,” Roger directed, in a tone so nearly 
like his father’s that Ian MacVantine’s face grew 
white. It was as though his young manhood’s 
enemy stood before him. 

At the gateway Roger, looking at Saffa for the 
first time in this day’s ride, said with a mere wave 
of dismissal: 

“T will not need you further.” 

Saffa quickly drew his pony alongside Faith’s, 
saying in a low voice, “‘I follow, if you need me.” 

“Not unless I decide to decoy Sir Roger on 
that old forgotten trail up Tiger Tooth, and pitch 
him off,’ Faith returned with the smile that all 
the Redstone loved. 

Saffa’s face was immovable as he looked at 
the girl—whom he must protect. He had prom- 
ised Doli that. He thought much about Doli 
when he was in Faith’s presence. When he was 
alone it was not of Doli that he thought. Nor 
was it the memory of Doli that led him so often 
now to the top of the Mesa of Fire; to stand 
alone in the darkness on its far rim-rock; to 
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look up at the stars that jewel the night skies 
of New Mexico. 

It was a wonderful afternoon in early sum- 
mer, with billows of sunshine sweeping the land- 
scape. At twenty-one Youth has many hours in 
a day, and with the lure of a lovely, lazy land 
to beckon them on, Faith caught again at her 
halted dreams of a romance that must be com- 
ing true. The riders cantered leisurely through 
the little cafons, and across the Strabane graz- 
ing lands toward the Redstone kingdom, with 
the great mesa standing like a jasper wall ever 
before them. With shining eyes Faith watched 
it coming nearer and nearer, but the young Eng- 
lishman was looking at the cattle on the range 
and did not notice it. 

“Whose cattle are those so far from the rae 

“Manor house,” Faith supplied the word. 
“They are your cattle.” 

“T wonder—” Roger began, looking at Faith. 
But he did not tell what he was wondering about. 

He had gone to the Strabane merely out of 
courtesy. The manager’s daughter had not im- 
pressed him as yet. He had expected to be daz- 
zled by a replica of Judith Harborough’s color 
and manner. The first glance in the patio had 
shown him something less interesting, a confused 
girl at whom he took only a second glance. In 
his Devonshire home he had been indifferent to 
his lot, languidly accepting whatever came to him. 
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But now the dawnings of change were upon him; 
the atmosphere of a new land, the unconscious 
call of mountain and mesa, that sooner or later 
a man must conquer or creep under, were silent 
forces gripping his undeveloped thought. After 
all, this was his own estate. And for that reason, 
if for no other, all that belonged to it began to 
take on new importance. What surprised him 
was the swiftness with which these changes came 
to him. 

For the first time now he really looked at 
Faith. She was sitting easily in her saddle, let- 
ting her pony drink from a stream they were 
crossing. A fringe of cottonwoods bordered the 
banks, making a cool background for the sunlit 
picture. It was this first look that made him 
stop in mid-sentence with, “I wonder.” If he 
could have known Doli’s affectionate description 
of the golden hair and the darkly blue eyes it would 
have helped him then. For in a confused way he 
realized that his father had spoken truly. No- 
body in New Mexico could be prettier; and this 
was a wonderful ride, on this, his own land. If 
his father should go back to England—a freedom 
he had never dreamed of opened before him; a 
sudden sweep of proprietary power possessed 
him. The man within him lifted a firmer-set 
head on broader shoulders. 

“How can we get to the other side of the 
herd, so far away yonder toward that shade? 
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I want to see how big these acres of cattle really 
are,’ Roger said, staring across the plains. 

“Come on and I'll show how to get there,” 
Faith exclaimed, and, giving her pony free rein, 
she dashed off across the sunny grazing lands 
toward the mountain rift where the Split-Rock 
gorge drops down to the valley. 


John Baronet was deep in the study of some 
baffling problems, as he sat beside a crude table 
outside his little board shanty, under the shadow 
of the Split-Rock cliffs. Sandie lay in the sun- 
shiny space before the doorway watching the trail 
leading from the plains into the canon. Save 
for these two the camp was deserted. 

The weeks since the engineer’s return from 
Santa Fe had been busy ones, and the little army 
of workmen under his direction had moved stead- 
ily forward in the construction of the Split-Rock 
dam. But to-day all the men were away from 
the camp. 

Suddenly the young engineer gave a sharp, ex- 
ultant whistle, and the dog leaped to his side. 

“Nothing you could understand, old Pal. I 
was just figuring on what can’t be done, and it 
can, glory be, it can. Say, dog, anything in this 
universe can be done if you set your head to do 
it. Even— Oh, Sandie, that’s our secret, even— 
Say, do you believe those English sparrows will 
get back from the Coast this summer? Say, ‘no,’ 
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please do, that’s a good dog. Hello, what now?” 

Sandie had given a little joyous bark, as he 
shot off down the trail toward the open plains, 
leaving John staring after him. Two ponies were 
entering the canon, and as they reached the long 
cliff shadows stretching across the trail John 
caught the glint of sunlight on Faith Harbor- 
ough’s golden hair. 

““Even—yes, even—so help me God, it can be 
done,” he murmured, softly, as he watched the 
riders following the narrowing trail up to the 
overhanging cliffs of the great mountain rift. 

“What a dog! For sheer dignity you can’t 
touch him,’ the watcher exclaimed, as Sandie 
paused at what might be termed the natural 
gateway to the engineer’s camp, and waited the 
coming of the two. 

John made a pass at the unbuttoned collar 
of his flannel shirt, and ran his fingers through 
his wavy hair in an attempt to be more present- 
able as he went forward to meet his visitors. 

Down at the entrance to the cafon Sandie 
greeted Faith with the wildest joy and rubbed 
affectionately against her pony’s legs. 

“This is Sandie. He belongs to Saffa who left 
us back at the Strabane. Sandie is the second 
best herder on the ranch.” 

“Why isn’t he herding, then?” Roger asked. 

“Because Saffa is down at the station loading 
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sheep to-day,” Faith explained. ‘They work in 
couples, he and Sandie do.” 

“Well, if he is the kind of a dog that I like 
I will want him at once.” 

Roger was not interested in Saffa, save as a 
natural feature of the land where his estate lay, 
but he liked a good dog. 

‘And if he is the kind of dog I take him to 
be, it will depend on whether he likes you or 
not if he even stays in your presence. Sandie 
wears no serf’s brass collar round his neck.” 
Faith spoke lightly, but her eyes were on Sandie. 

“FYe is a fine brute. I am sure he is worth 
keeping on the estate,” Roger declared, with a 
little beckoning gesture toward the big collie, 
which a dog should obey, of course. 

But Sandie, with hardly a look at the owner of 
the biggest ranch in northern New Mexico, turned 
about and walked away toward John Baronet. 

“Welcome to our city, Miss Faith,” the young 
man greeted his caller, and waited for her to pre- 
sent the stranger. 

The girl hesitated just an instant, for these two 
men were so far apart. John was in his rough 
working clothes, and though his face was shaven, 
and his hands were clean, even to his well-shaped 
finger nails, to her guest he was just a tanned 
workman. Roger could not see the bearing of 
one who conquers labor instead of staggering 
under it, nor the red blood of perfect health that 
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gleamed through the brown of his cheeks, nor 
that he loomed up tall and strong, as he stood 
before the dapper young nobleman whom heav- 
en’s breath must not visit too roughly. 

“This is Mr. Roger Redstone, Mr. Baronet, 
my comrade of the mesas,”’ Faith said, as the 
two shook hands. “We've been companions in 
some mountain climbing and trail treking when- 
ever he had the time since he came to New Mex- 
ico. We own a lot of this valley through liking 
to do the same thing, don’t we, John?” 

Never before had the ‘“‘Sunshine of the Ranch”’ 
such a smile as now when she turned her win- 
some face toward the young workman. 

But Roger Redstone was saying, stiffly, “I am 
sure I owe you many thanks for the service of 
escorting the manager’s daughter about. Of 
course your work, whatever it is, must need you, 
and I am happy to relieve you from further 
service henceforth.” 

Roger did not approve of this easy familiarity 
between these two. It must be clear to anyone, 
he tried to believe, that the heir to a title, and 
owner of these thousands of acres, was naturally 
the only gentleman in the Murcia Valley who 
should play the protecting knight to the ranch 
manager’s very pretty daughter. And yet he, 
who had but recently been allowed to think at 
all, realized as he spoke that his words were not 
those of the real English nobleman and gentle- 
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man; that there was something superior about 
this common workman who met the two as host 
at the cafion’s mouth; and that in his stupid, 
tactless remark he might be making a plain fool 
of himself. Young pulses beat fast and a new 
set of nerves were ajangle in Roger Redstone. 
True to human nature, he blamed John Baronet 
for his blundering. And true to Redstone na- 
ture, all of his father’s arrogant spirit leaped to 
life within him. 

“Will you come up to the camp? There’s 
some cold ginger ale in the spring under the rocks; 
and any number of things in tin cans and sealed- 
up paper cartons on my shelves.” 

The young engineer ignored his lofty dismissal 
from service, and became the canon’s host, lead- 
ing the way to where his little shanty nestled 
against the solid granite cliffs. 

Its furnishings were meager and plain, such as 
belong to the lodge of a civil engineer in the 
shadow of his construction. But the ingenious 
order and the cleanliness and the crude comfort 
made the place distinctive. Maps and calendars 
were tacked on the rough board walls, and in a 
protected corner were two photographs; a man 
and a woman, each white haired, with the features 
that revealed the vigor of young hearts going 
down the afternoon slope of life. Under one 
photograph was written in a clear round hand, 
“Philip Baronet, My Father”; and under the 
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' other, “Marjory Whately Baronet, My Mother.” 
On a table beneath the pictures were a few books 
and magazines in orderly array, and beside it a 
strong little safe wherein valuable papers were 
securely locked. Evidently this was the young 
engineer’s study corner, and the faces above it 
were his inspiration. 

Faith had visited the camp many times, but 
she had never left her saddle before, except for 
the little picnic lunches they had had down by 
the cold spring. She had been curious to see the 
interior of the lodge, but its owner had never 
suggested their going inside, although the door 
always stood open. 

John lighted his little oil stove, and soon had 
hot tea, with cheese sandwiches, and a taste of 
strawberry jam from a glass jar, followed by 
ginger ale and vanilla cookies. These he served, 
with no embarrassment, from dishes of aluminum 
and granite ware. But with all his ready hospi- 
tality a strained sense pervaded the place. 

“Are you alone up here? I don’t see any of 
the men anywhere,” Faith said, at last, hoping 
to break the stiffness of the meal. 

“They are having a holiday or holy day of 
some sort, but we are getting on famously,” 
John declared. 

“On what?” Roger inquired, with just a hint 
of a bored drawl in his tone. 

“On our dam building,” John replied. “I was 
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glad to have the day for study. Some particularly 
hard things had to be straightened out. This is 
the darnedest country for rock strata to tip up. 
But I had just gotten them all unkinked when 
Sandie announced your coming.” 

“Don’t you get lonely?’ Roger asked, as the 
solitude of the place began to dawn on him. 

‘No, I haven’t time to get lonely. I am glad 
when the men are gone and I can study undis- 
turbed,” John said. 

“Did you ever have men working for you be- 
fore?” Roger asked, bluntly. He did not mean 
to be rude, but he could not understand how a 
man only a little older than himself could seem 
so self-confident; and a faint idea of a ranch 
manager’s needs intruded on his own self-satisfied 
mind as he took in the construction camp and its 
tremendous scope. 

‘Never directly for me, under my entire con- 
trol,” John said, frankly. “And I have to study 
the men first. Many of them are Mexican or 
Indian—new types to me. And, then, I am a 
stranger to this country down here. I belong 
to the prairies. And I have never built a dam all 
by my own directing, before, and I must make 
good on this one for several reasons.” 

“What reasons?’ Roger was more interested 
now. 

‘Any fellow who builds anything must make 
good. But dams are distinctive. Running up 
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the scale, there are his reputation, his finances, 
his future, his duty to the people he represents, 
his obligation to the commonwealth which is a 
little bigger than his community, and lastly, but 
most sure of all, his own small contribution to 
the permanent development and upbuilding of 
his generation. But that is the invisible thing, 
the engineer’s dream that puts a rainbow light 
into the darkest problems he struggles to solve.” 

John Baronet’s eyes were aglow with enthusi- 
asm, for he loved his work. And Roger Red- 
stone was not to blame that he could not enter 
into the spirit of his host, whose words went 
little further than to make him unhappy with 
himself. Responsibility had been the thing de- 
nied to him from the cradle. 

“Aren't you afraid to stay alone away out 
here? Do the men ever leave you at night, too?” 
Roger asked. 

“Occasionally they are all away. But I have 
Sandie with me often, and, anyhow, I think I 
am as safe here as I would be in Chicago or 
London,” John said, with a smile. 

“Eyer been to London?” Roger demanded, 
with the first real life in his tone that Faith had 
noted. 

“No. Ever been on top of Del Fuego?” John 
asked in return. 

“What's that?’ Roger inquired. 

“Say, Faith, how did you get up here? Did 
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you come through the subway? If you did you 
missed a lot of little things.’ John’s eyes were 
twinkling as he spoke. 

“He is trying to make Roger ridiculous,” Faith 
thought, resentfully. 

She had pictured such a different meeting be- 
tween the two. For in all her dreams now John 
Baronet had a place in the background. But 
Roger was to be the reality of what was coming 
into a happy future for the lonely girl. He 
was to be the guest of the ranch indefinitely, and 
great things were expected of her as a hostess. 
Unconsciously she had depended on her good 
comrade of the Split-Rock gorge to help her. 
And deep in her romantic heart she was looking 
forward to beautiful days ahead. 

‘There are no little things. It is the different 
eyes. We saw the big herds out yonder. The 
other things will come in time, and Del Fuego 
was glorious to-day,”’ she said, gently. 

John Baronet’s cheek flushed at the rebuke, but 
Roger Redstone did not 2 the drift of the 
talk at all. 

“You will miss that dog when I take him,” he 
remarked presently, turning to look at Sandie. 
‘He didn’t seem to make up with me readily just 
now, but I'll want him over at the house. He 
must be of a fine breed, one I’m very fond of.” 

The young engineer looked down in his tea 
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cup. “When I take him,” “The waters wait his 
word, not yours.’ 

“Well, I have my own implements of war and 
subjugation handy without Saffa’s dog. There’s 
nothing here to tempt a human being, anyhow; 
and one can fight it out with mountain lions and 
other critters.” John wasn’t ready for an ex- 
plosion yet. 

“And Indians,’ Roger added. Indians were 
still in his list of wild things in spite of Saffa’s 
name on everybody’s lips here. 

“Oh, yes, them scalpin,’ murderin’ redskins, 
war-whoopin’ in at daybreak. I forgot them for 
the moment,” John replied. 

‘“Won’t you show us the place here, John?” 
Faith broke in. “I am sure that Mr. Redstone 
will be interested in the camp. He wants to learn 
about this country.” 

The lowing of cattle came faintly up the canon 
just then, recalling to Roger the big herds that 
were his own. 

“By all means let me see what you are doing. 
I am curious to know why you are building on 
our ground at all. You see, my father is just 
turning over this estate to me and I must learn 
a number of things about its needs very soon if 
I am to control it.”’ 

“You bet you must, and you will have to learn 
yourself first,” John thought, but his face was 
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serenely grave—wickedly so, Faith felt—as he 
said: 

“This is Las Deltas land. You left your ranch 
bounds when you crossed the little river Rita de 
Las Deltas, where the cottonwood trees grow. 
The Redstone cattle range on this claim, and 
they will be here till the dam is nearer to com- 
pletion.” 

“And afterward? Where can they go? There 
are so many of them; thousands and thousands, 
it seemed to me.” 

John turned to Faith for answer, but Roger 
said, quickly: 

“The lady of the ranch house cannot be ex- 
pected to know such things.”’ 

“Neither can the gentleman of the canon. It’s 
up to the owner of said cattle to place them, I 
suppose. Come on, Faith, if you really want to 
view the work of nature’s noblemen amid the 
works of nature. The dam just seems to build 
itself, naturally, too, it is getting on so well. 
You'll notice a big change in the last ten days 
since you were here.”’ 

The merry light in John Baronet’s eyes van- 
ished as he turned to Faith, who was lingering 
behind the two young men, and a great pain 
smote him. It was the bitterest day of all her 
care-free life, the day of broken dreams that 
might never be rebuilded. She did not look up, 
but her red lips were firm-set in self-control, and 
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John knew that her eyes were full of tears. So 
keenly had he read every mood of hers in their 
days together. He himself was putting on a bold 
front to hide the big heartache that he carried. 
He had been too selfish to think of how all this 
might grieve her. ‘Men are like that,” his ac- 
cusing conscience told him. 

The young Englishman was moving ahead, for- 
getful of his hostess for the time—so quickly does 
a suppressed personality rebound toward uncon- 
trolled self-importance when once the bars are 
lifted. Yet Roger was not by nature rude nor 
selfish. He was simply the fruit of his father’s 
grafting. 

“FYe will be all right, little Pal, and we are 
going to like him famously. I don’t mean to 
string him for a tenderhoof. I’m not to the 
manor born, myself, and I know it too blamed 
well to be happy. I’m just a big, hulking fellow 
from Kansas who can’t help seeing how green we 
all are once we get outside our own little frog 
pond, and try to swim in the deep, swift rivers. 
But we can all learn. Lord knows I’ve paid the 
price right here in this camp, compound interest 
at that, forty times since I started this thing that 
I’m going to see through or let my bones whiten 
here.” 

“Oh, John, it isn’t you, and it isn’t his ig— 
mistakes. It’s the difference. I thought it 
wouldn’t be like this to have him come. I’ve 
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waited so long— But there’s something more 
—I don’t know what, I just feel it and it weighs 
me down to-day. It was the way I felt that 
night when old Miguel perished. They never 
did find his body, you know.”’ 

A great gray cloud shadow had suddenly fal- 
len on this silent, solitary place, and a shiver of 
colder air came twisting down through the nar- 
row Split-Rock gorge. Faith’s fair face was very 
white as she spoke, and the shadow was in her 
eyes that John Baronet had learned to read. 

“Tt will come out all right. Don’t be afraid, 
you daring mesa climber. But if you need me, 
if ever you need your comrade over at Split-Rock, 
send Saffa, or Sandie, or even a little wish out 
on the plains winds, and I'll know it and come 
to you. But you won’t. You are just tired, and 
excited, and maybe afraid over what will never 
be, except the good things you want. That’s all. 
Let’s go and look at what we have been trying 
TOido here. s 

‘Come on. Our stay is limited.” Roger turned 
back just in time to note the confidential smile of 
good fellowship that he could not share. It 
ought not make him unhappy. Him/ But, for 
all and all, it did make him not only unhappy, but 
angry. And he determined to find nothing to 
commend in this common fellow’s work, that the 
creator of it would be sure to brag about. 
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The building of a dam for a great reservoir is 
a wonderful thing. And the mark of the real 
master-builder is modesty. John Baronet was 
never more the genuine gentleman than when he 
was explaining the structure of his own labors. 
He loved it so, he wanted it to be its own best 
token of worth. 

The workmen’s tents and cook-shack, with 
sheds for storing tools and perishable material, 
lined the cliff side; derrick and shovel and rock- 
crushing device, with timbers and other imple 
ments of the undertaking, strewed the place in 
orderly confusion. For the chief engineer had 
insisted that order saved time and made money 
for the workman and employer alike. 

The three had climbed to the top of the high- 
est construction and were looking up through the 
shadowy gorge, when Sandie suddenly gave a 
sharp yelp, tumbled headlong down to the floor 
of the cafion and dashed out toward the open 
plains. 

“Yonder comes Saffa. I wonder what brings 
him here now,” Faith exclaimed. 

“You have a plainsman’s eyes, Faith, to tell 
that. But I believe it is Saffa, and he is on the 
dead run. Let’s go and meet him.” 

A sudden fear seized John Baronet, who knew 
so little of what real anxiety meant. Always 
he could fight things out with brain or fist. A 
quick recalling of the shadow on Faith’s face 
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as they had started up to the dam troubled 
him unaccountably for an instant, as he leaped 
down over the timbers and hurried away to meet 
the Indian, who, after all, might be just riding 
Indianwise on a fast pony, on some errand for 
the sheep manager. 

Roger, who had gone farther out on the tim- 
bers of the dam, came quickly to where Faith 
stood, noting as he did so that the color had left 
her cheeks, and that her eyes were very dark 
with a sudden anxiety that he could not account 
for. In that moment it was the boy of Lady 
Kathleen Redstone’s training that stood beside 
her, not the son and heir of Sir Lawrence Red- 
stone of the Devonshire manor. 

“Let me help you,” he said, courteously, tak- 
ing her arm. 

It was not the strong grip of John Baronet’s 
hand that could lift her up the steep places on 
their wild trail tramps. It was not the hand- 
clasp that Faith had dreamed of in her days of 
joyous air castles. It was the hesitating, uncer- 
tain touch of the helped, rather than the helper. 

Down at the engineer’s cabin Saffa slid from 
his pony and waited for the three. 

“I come from the Strabane station where we 
load the sheep.” His soft Indian tongue im- 
pressed his listeners as he spoke. “I want to 
speak alone to Miss Faith.” 

Roger Redstone started forward, frowning an 
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imperious disapproval of such familiarity, but 
John Baronet thrust himself quickly between the 
two, saying: 

“All right, Saffa. Just go inside there,’’ mo- 
tioning the way toward his cabin door. 

“There is trouble down at the station,’”’ the 
Indian said as soon as the two were inside. ‘“They 
do not know I read Spanish and English as well 
as Navajo. They take little account of me when 
they talk. They say they are going to the Red- 
stone to get your father. They say he must tell 
where the lost sheep are, that—maybe he know 
too much. I do not know all they say, but that 
much I know. And there may be trouble. I want 
to help if I can.” 

In an instant Faith grasped the situation. So 
much had she lived alone, so much relied on her 
own mental grip, that events and sequences were 
well ordered in her memory. Involuntarily she 
turned now toward her comrade of the mesa 
trails, John Baronet, who could do so much. 

“IT am not afraid for my father, but we will 
hurry home at once. We will take John with us. 
And I thank you so much, Saffa, for thinking of 
me. It was just like you.” 

The girl smiled, the genuine kindly smile she 
always had for the herder, and reached out her 
hand. But Saffa did not take it. He only stared 
at her and his voice was hardly audible as he 
said: 
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“John Baronet must not go. There is much 
more trouble for him at the Strabane station. 
They have told lies to his men. That he will 
not pay big enough; that he have no right here; 
that they will be sent to jail with him. His men 
all strike—all drunk, except that José who is 
with them. He is not drunk. They will do harm 
to all the building and things here if the master 
leave. I will tell him what I know, then I go with 
you also to the ranch house. I do not want you 
to go alone. The drunk men may be in the 
way. . . . I will not let harm come to you. I 
have promised so.” 

“But, Saffa, John must not stay here alone.” 
Faith’s eyes grew wide and dark 

A strange expression, half sympathy, half ridi- 
cule, swept the herder’s brown face. ‘‘He is safer 
alone than the young owner of the Redstone is 
with an army. He is a Baronet himself, not the 
son of a nobleman.” 

In spite of the tenseness of the moment, Faith 
smiled. The words were so unlike Saffa. Then: 

‘You have promised to protect me? You told 
Doli so?” 

Yes.) 

“Will you also guard what I want to have 
protected ?” 

SuViects 

“Then stay with John.” 

And Saffa understood. 
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The young riders were mounting their ponies 
and hurrying away. John Baronet was turning 
toward his cabin door. Sandie sat gravely watch- 
ing everybody. And—inside, Saffa, a college 
graduate, Saffa, herder of sheep on the mesas, 
stood alone in his Gethsemane. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
SANDIE 


“You don’t mean that my men are striking, 
Saffa? They have no cause, no grievance. I paid 
them off last night and they went away happy. 
There hasn’t been a sign of dissatisfaction with 
any of them since I broke up their gambling here 
some time ago.” 

The two men were standing beside the granite 
wall that towered sheer above them, with only 
a mere ledge far up to break the perpendicular 
height. 

“But I tell you truly they are,” Saffa declared. 
“And they will be on the Split-Rock trail to-night 
coming to destroy what you have built up. They 
will put the dynamite you blast with under your 
own dam.” 

“My dam. They shall not do it. They may 
quit work if they want to. Other hands can 
take the places of theirs, but they shall not wreck 
my months of hard labor.” 

John Baronet believed that Saffa had spoken 
truly, although his trust in the Indian’s integrity 
had not been fully restored since he and Faith 
had watched the sheep on the mesa above the 
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Split-Rock gorge. The wily Navajo might be 
only a party to the whole scheme, a forerunner 
opening the gates for the coming rabble. John 
looked out toward the construction spanning the 
narrow opening, its white walls gleaming in the 
darkening space, and a great surge of heartsick- 
ness smote him. He had worked so long and 
patiently on this thing, accounting nothing as 
labor if only the results ran true to form. Every 
morning he had opened his eyes on the lofty gray 
reaches of Split-Rock, and felt himself more of 
a master as he thought of the waiting waters that 
he was gathering up for nobler purposes. Every 
evening he had walked to the canon’s gateway 
and watched the shadows of the mountain peaks 
lengthening across Las Deltas, and he had pic- 
tured the orchards and crops that these gathering 
waters would widen out upon. And now he was 
alone and defenseless, save for this Indian whom 
he did not understand. 

“They shall not do it,” the young engineer 
repeated. 

Saffa made no reply, but stalked away to where 
Sandie lay intently watching every movement. At 
his master’s low command the big collie sped 
away down the trail toward the cottonwoods 
along the river bound to the Redstone Ranch. 

‘Why do you send your dog away?” John 
asked, gravely, as Saffa returned to his place be- 
side the cliff. 
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_ Saffa’s face was as hard and changeless as the 
Split-Rock walls as he replied: 

“I send him after Miss Faith. He will over- 
take her this side of the river. She may need 
him. There are two of us.” 

“Evidently he doesn’t bank any more heavily 
on the English sparrow than I do,” John thought. 
But he recalled what Faith had said about José’s 
fear of Sandie and a new idea gripped him. 
“Say, Saffa, has that flat-mouthed José anything 
to do with this? He was the rascal who started 
the gambling in the camp here, and a very dickens 
of a time I had breaking it up. Is he on the way 
up here, too?” 

“He is not with the men. One cannot tell 
where to find him. He never drinks with them. 
He gets them drunk. What they do then he 
keeps away from. He is safer if someone else 
will do his work for him.” 

“Well, who’s backing him in all this deviltry? 
There must be a ‘man higher up’ somewhere,” 
John declared. 

“Yes. I do not know his master,” Saffa re- 
plied. 

And the young engineer knew that he had 
reached the end of a lead. But there were more 
important things to consider. He was facing a 
situation, tragical in its import. There were no 
bolts nor bars here to shut out invaders, no de- 
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fending force to marshal before them. It was 
John Baronet against the field. 

He looked back at the gorge filling with black 
shadows. There was no line of retreat that way. 
The cliffs on either side were sheer rock where 
the evening lights always revealed new outlines 
hidden by day. They fell now on the ledge high 
above the canon floor. Curiously enough, John 
had never noticed that ledge until to-night. Above 
it was an angling, jagged outcrop of mangled 
strata, a giant’s stairway, that only agile feet 
might clamber up. But it was far out of human 
reach from the canon where he stood. 

A great loneliness fell upon him. Home and 
friends and safety seemed so far away. Then his 
habit of taking mental measure before action 
asserted itself. His was not an uncommon sit- 
uation in work like this. Such things happen often 
in the development of any region—things retold 
later in the novels that reflect the romance of the 
land. If only the men were of his own race, or 
nationality, or tongue, they might be reached, 
but he could never match them in brute force. 
There might be fifty to one against him, every 
man quick on the trigger. He could gain noth- 
ing by running away and leaving the place deserted 
and defenseless; and any kindly persuasion of his 
they would mistake for weakness. But no man 
had ever yet called a Baronet a coward. They 
might destroy him with his work, but—he had 
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come to New Mexico for a purpose. He would 
keep his back to the rock, his face toward Las 
Deltas. . . . And thinking thus, his fears fell 
away, and the old fighting blood of his brave for- 
bears throbbed in his pulse-beat. He would not 
have left his own domain now though a regiment 
were there to give him safe escort. 

“Saffa, hadn’t I better order you to clear out 
of here while you have the time? I don’t want 
you to get into trouble. There’s no telling what 
will happen in this camp to-night. One life is 
enough to give for a dam, and it mustn’t be yours. 
It isn’t your dam.” 

Saffa did not reply at once, and no man could 
have read his thought as for one long minute 
he looked at the young engineer standing before 
him. Back in the white man’s school in the val- 
leys of the North he had read the story of Jean 
Val Jean, of Arnold Winkelreid, and of Sidney 
Carton. He had never thought of being like 
them, nor did he think of them now. But some- 
thing of their fineness had entered into the fiber 
of his soul, and it controlled him here. He could 
leave the camp at its master’s order and be safe. 
In staying there was everything to lose and no 
reward to gain. But his lot was to serve, always 
to serve. At last he said, deliberately: 

“T will not go.” 

The cafion shadows were deepening, but to 
John Baronet the place seemed full of light. He 
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was not alone. Faith was right. He could trust 
this Indian herder. 

‘Saffa, I was scared a minute ago; I got over 
it before I asked you to leave.”’ 

“T know it,” Saffa replied. 

“Well, I'll stand in the ‘receiving line’ here. 
There’s nothing to lock up. I have everything 
put away that I don’t want used. None of the 
men know where the dynamite and other explo- 
sives are kept. It saves a lot of time if you are 
going to be invaded,” John Baronet said, with a 
smile. 

Saffa could never understand this white man’s 
smile. It came so easily, so assuringly, and on 
account of it the Indian always felt happier. And 
yet—the heartache of it! In the hogans of his 
own people in the Arizona deserts there are no 
smiles like this. But in the valleys of the North 
—young men are so happy there. 

“Where are your guns?” he asked, gravely. 

“I never go armed among the men. I keep 
my bullets for mountain lions and lobos and 
rattlers, and the like,” John Baronet replied. 

“But when men are drunk they are mountain 
lions and lobos and rattlers. You will live longer 
if you remember that,” the Indian declared. 

‘“That’s good sense, too,” John said. “I have 
my firearms ready when I want them. Let’s go 
in and have some supper.” 

At the cabin door he paused. 
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“Saffa, how much do you reckon that English 
sparrow who flew in here this afternoon could 
do if he stood in my boots? Would his title save 
him?” 

“You mean Sir Roger Redstone, who owns the 
Redstone Ranch? I sent Sandie to take care of 
Miss Faith, that’s how,’’ Saffa replied, with never 
the glint of a smile nor twinkle in his black eyes, 
though John Baronet’s ringing laugh echoed up 
the narrow canon, and reéchoed high against the 
Split-Rock walls. 

As the two entered the cabin a head was stealth- 
ily lifted up on the overhanging ledge. Big, dark, 
almost dreamy eyes peered over the sharp angle 
of the narrow shelf. Flat lips parted in a silent 
snarl that was not a smile. And a long claw 
hand clutched a fragment of rock, sharp-edged 
and spearlike, that could do cruel things if dropped 
at the right moment on the unsuspecting head 
below. The last argument there might not be 
the white man’s word; nor the Indian’s; nor the 
swarthy, ignorant, half-breed workmen’s. It 
might come out of nowhere from one who, though 
he could not hurl glib words, could hurl a rock 
terribly true to the mark aimed at below. 

Two hours later the men had come—a half- 
drunken, lawless rabble, bent on destruction. 
Mobs are mobs only in motion. When they stop 
they must think. They follow no leader, for that 
means order. They are like nothing else so much 
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as waters loosed by a broken dam. Seeking 
the way of least resistance, they overpower, and 
crush down, and smear over. Senseless, swift, 
belly-crawling forces they are with the ultimate 
aim to reach the lowest level where they may hide 
and be forgotten. 

It was such a body that John Baronet faced 
as he stood before his cabin door and watched 
the men struggling up the narrow trail. Over in 
the shadows Saffa sat still as the rocks about him 
waiting a signal to action, although in his heart 
John Baronet knew that what one man could 
not do here two men could never accomplish. 
A full moon directly overhead was filling the 
canon with light that very soon the mountain 
peaks would blot out, leaving only splinters of 
beams to point the blackness. 

The cabin had been strategically placed, com- 
manding the narrowest point of the trail into 
the gorge. Sheltered as it was, and with its rear 
wall against the cliff, it held the key to the space 
widening before the dam. Between the cabin and 
the construction was the camp equipment with 
the men’s lodging places. 

John Baronet had never seen a mob before. 
But he had handled the cane-rush in his first two 
years at college; and in his senior year he had 
held down an irate student body in an indignation 
meeting, a bonfire, and the burning of several 
professors in effigy, and he knew one principle 
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of action—to strike first, to strike quickly, and to 
strike hard. 

As the crowd debouched into the cafion, tired, 
half drunken, maddened by imaginary wrongs, 
hungering for destruction, thirsting like jungle 
beasts for blood, leaderless and bewildered, they 
were suddenly halted. Facing them on the moon- 
lit trail stood John Baronet, big, strong, hand- 
some, and unafraid—eyery inch a leader of men. 
And before their growl could break forth he 
spoke, the clear ringing tone of the commander. 

“I wasn’t looking for you back to-night. Your 
holiday lasts till Monday. But since you are here 
you will follow the rules of the camp and go 
to your lodges at once.”’ 

John Baronet paused to give the men time 
to catch the situation, but their volley of Mexi- 
can oaths was caught mid-breath. 

“You will do as I tell you, or you will get 
out of this cafion faster than you came in. You 
are too tired and drunk to know what you are 
about. You will be all right when you sleep, for 
you are a good lot of fellows. But now you will 
do what I say, and you'll do it quickly.” 

Then came the crisis. The moments before had 
been full of wavering; the moments after would 
be full of definite action. 

“The dynamite. We're going to blow up this 
dam and you with it. We want the dynamite!” 
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half a dozen voices yelled fiercely in the second’s 
pause before the onrush. 

“And you'll get it blamed quick right where 
you stand. You’ll be in kingdom come before the 
noise of it gets up to the top of the rocks if you 
make one move this way.” 

Dead silence followed. 

Saffa back in the gloom watched the scene 
like one enchanted. The wild, solitary place; the 
weird moonlight; the black shadows; the sud- 
denly stilled angry rabble on their drooping ponies 
with the moonlight glinting on their firearms ;— 
and the single figure alone and defiant before 
them. It was the turning point of ‘a lifetime. 
The young engineer had no assurance of win- 
ning, but he knew that one trembling syllable 
from his lips, one motion of weakening, one sign 
of fear, and his own life would go with the 
destruction of his dam. In that crisis he thought 
not alone of himself, but of the faithful Navajo 
herder waiting there in the shadows to die with 
him if the Fates so ordered. 

It was only a few hesitant seconds but it 
seemed an eternity to John Baronet before he 
spoke again. In the stillness his voice filled the 
whole cafion. Yet, commanding as it was, there 
was a singularly appealing strength in its reso- 
nance that meant more than his decisive words to 
the listening group. 

“I have given you your choice. I like you 
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fellows when you behave yourselves. Come in 
like men, and go to your places, and stop this 
thing once for all. If you can’t do that, every 
man-jack of you get out of here and never show 
your faces here again. There is not a minute to 
lose. Act now.” 

In the open, as in the crowded centers, a few 
men are leaders; the remainder are led; and by 
far the greater number of these love to be led. 
The appeal of leadership gripped the slow na- 
tures of the men here. Unconsciously they were 
proud of the man who could so control them. 
The cool night breeze winding through the Split- 
Rock gorge fanned their sweaty faces; their tired 
ponies settled wearily under their weight; the 
stillness of the canon camp was like balm to the 
befuddled brains and bewildered minds of these 
men who lived in the steady dullness of routine, 
and loved it. 

Without a word the company filed by the cabin, 
tethered their ponies, and passed on to their own 
lodging tents. And the battle of the night was 
won. 

As Saffa rose from his place John Baronet said, 
simply: 

“Well, that’s done with. You were a good 
scout, Saffa, to see me through. I’m not sure I 
could have stuck it out if I hadn’t had you for 
an appreciative audience. Come in here with me 
for the night.” 
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“I am going to the Redstone Ranch,” Saffa 
replied. 

And without another word the Indian found 
his pony and rode away. 

With his going the young engineer’s strength 
suddenly gave way, and a strange fear seized 
him. It was not fear of the men. They were his 
now, won by a bloodless struggle. Nor was it 
fear of the loneliness of the canon’s still darkness. 
It was a shivering apprehension of the unknown. 
He walked to the cliff side and sat down in the 
last streak of moonlight. Suddenly he looked up. 
The ledge far above him frowning darkly was 
like a gigantic menacing scowl! on the cliff’s gran- 
ite face. John’s own face was very white, a 
distinctive mark in the long gash of moonlight, 
but he could not see the dark eyes that were peer- 
ing over at him from the blackness above. There 
was no movement to warn him of a clawlike hand 
gripping a sharp-pointed, jagged rock fragment 
that could pierce his own uplifted head. There 
was nothing to tell him that the last word in this 
evening’s strife would not be spoken by the dom- 
inant young engineer, nor the drunken Mexican, 
nor the stolid Indian. A moment, and the swift 
deadly missile would do what mob madness had 
failed to accomplish. 

As the rock was lifted with a deft swing of the 
arm, and poised true to the aim—the shadow 
of a crouching black object was projected across 
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the sliver of moonlight before the cabin door, 
and the canon’s stillness was suddenly pierced 
through by a long, weird, blood-curdling howl. 
The mournful accusing call of the far lines of the 
sturdy Scotch collie, the Great Dane, and the 
British bloodhound was in that outburst of ap- 
peal. And the last word in that night’s drama 
in Split-Rock Canon was Sandie’s. 
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Ir was late twilight when Faith Harborough 
and her companion reached the ranch house on 
their return from Las Deltas. It had been a 
fateful afternoon, ending for Faith in the slowly 
accepted reality after her months of romantic 
dreaming; ending for Roger with a sudden Sir- 
Lawrence-like determination to possess and 
control not only the ranch, but all of the ap- 
purtenances thereunto pertaining, including this 
fair-faced girl, whose beauty and charm seemed 
to blossom before him like unfolding rosebuds. 

Lady Kathleen and Seth Harborough were in 
the living room where Seth was just on the point 
of leaving, when Faith came in. 

“Lady Kathleen, this is my daughter, Faith. 
She hasn’t English manners; she is hardly city- 
broke, yet. She belongs to the mountains and 


mesas of New Mexico. But she suits me all — 
right. I will leave you two to get acquainted as — 
best you can while I look after a little business — 


before dinner.” 


There was a world of tenderness and pride | 


in Seth Harborough’s voice, as he drew his daugh- 
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ter to him and presented her to the honored 
guest. 

““Won’t you take me with you to see these 
mountains and mesas?”’ Lady Kathleen asked, as 
she took the girl’s hand in hers. 

“Tl be glad to if you care to ride with me,” 
Faith replied. 

The same winsome smile that had warmed the 
hearts of the Mexican and Indian women in the 
humble Murcia Valley huts won the heart of the 
lady of the manor house of Devonshire, as the 
two sat down cozily together, untroubled about 
“getting acquainted.” For so Nature hath fitted 
certain types of human beings to know each other 
at sight. 

“There is one place that I especially want to 
see,’ Lady Kathleen declared. “I saw it from 
the train on our first day in New Mexico. This 
Santa Fe road winds through such wonderful 
scenery, you know—all American, not Alpine. 
We had stopped a few minutes that day be- 
fore a great cleft in the mountain wall—‘Split- 
Rock’ I am told it is called. And through it I 
saw the most superb headland of red stone. I 
can’t describe it, but I dream about it. I was sad 
that day, and the rock let me look through to the 
far valley and the mesa, and your glorious blue 
sky over all. I should love to see Split-Rock, 
Faith.” 

How easily the name fell from this woman’s 
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lips. Short as it was, Judith had always cut it 
sharply. ‘‘Pronounces it like she was hissin’ at a 
cat,” Juan Perez expressed it. 

Lady Kathleen never dreamed how the heavens 
opened about the young girl beside her with her 
words. The disappointments of Faith’s day were 
forgotten in her discovery. It was so wonderful 
to find this woman, a titled English lady, so sym- 
pathetic, and human. Faith did not analyze it so, 
she grasped the fact and was happy. 

‘The mesa belongs to this ranch. It is glorious 
to stand on the rim-rock. And I’ll be glad to take 
you to Split-Rock, and to tell you about the man 
who is building a dam there now,” Faith declared. 

John Baronet with all his hopes and dreams 
and unselfish building; his problems and the cer- 
tain warfare with the Redstone that would break, 
now that Sir Lawrence was in the Murcia Valley 
again, all came into the girl’s mind. She had 
thought so much about all this in her solitary 
hours—had hoped so much that the coming 
Roger, wearing his little aureole of greatness, 
would see as she saw the justice of John’s cause. 
But one sentence of Roger’s had killed that hope 
forever, ‘“‘If he’s the kind of dog I like I will want 
him.” John Baronet would never be “his kind of 
a dog.’ But Lady Kathleen might understand. 
Here was a chance to act. In the soft light of 
the room Faith’s face was very appealing as she 
turned to this new-found friend. It seemed so 
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“I wonder if I did not meet this same young 
man in Santa Fe last spring. We talked about 
a tract in this valley called Las Deltas. He im- 
pressed me as being very earnest and able, with 
easy manners and direct speech. I would like so 
much to meet him again. Do take me there, 
won't you? I told him that day that I might be 
able to help him sometime. Who knows but that 
I may?” Lady Kathleen said, musingly. 

“T am sure you can.” 

Then, as Faith remembered Saffa’s story in the 
Split-Rock cabin, a cloud fell on her face, and a 
shiver of anxiety shook her. She could not tell 
that story here. Lady Kathleen did not under- 
stand Mexicans nor herders like Saffa. But she 
knew John, and understood his work. Faith put 
down her worry about the strikers, sure that Saffa 
would bring her word at the earliest opportunity. 
And so, until the dinner was announced the two 
in the living room talked of the Murcia Valley 
and its mountain rim which they would explore 
together. 


Judith Harborough had entered the doorway in 
time to witness the meeting of Faith and Kath- 
leen Redstone—a meeting she had planned to con- 
trol herself—and with her keen insight she knew 
at once that these two would belong to each 
other. 
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She turned away in anger and disappointment 
to the little parlor across the hall that was in- 
tended for casual callers, but seldom used for 
any purpose, and came face to face with Sir 
Lawrence’s attorney, Walburton, of whose com- 
ing she knew nothing. 

“Tjon’t be scared. I just got back to New 
Mexico, and I slipped in, taking chances on a 
welcome,” he said, grasping both of Judith’s 
hands in his. “Don’t tell me to leave, please 
don’t.” 

“You were never more welcome. We have a 
good hour till dinner. Sit down and tell me every- 
thing,” Judith returned the greeting. 

She was very splendid and feminine, and, as 
always, irresistibly winning; but not for a moment 
sentimental. Men often admired her because of 
her magnetic overrule, but rarely because of her 
submissiveness. 

“You tell me,’’ Walburton replied, playfully. 
“T am sure your handsome head is full of schemes. 
Take me into full partnership and maybe we'll 
accomplish something startling yet.” 

“You knew my plans long ago. All that is 
needed now is to keep that Baronet of the Split- 
Rock dam project out of the way. He is a man 
to rave over if Faith had less novel trash in her 
head. And he will be no easy load to throw 
aside if this friendship goes too far. It is in the 
good-fellow stage now.” 
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“No easy load! He’s a burden. That fellow 


has all of a cat’s lives, and a cat’s quickness,” 
Walburton declared, frowning blackly. 

“How can he go on here, when better men 
have lost out?’’ Judith asked. “Of course, Seth 
helps him. Seth is made that way. But you are 
not. Can’t you stop this Las Deltas foolishness? 
I really like Mr. Baronet and I wish he would 
stay in New Mexico after Faith is settled. But 
he can’t win over at Split-Rock unless Seth and 
Ian MacVantine are really bigger powers here 
than Sir Lawrence.” 

The shot went home. Ian MacVantine and 
Seth were the enemies of Sir Lawrence in the 
water uses here. 

“J will not talk of MacVantine. There is a 
deeper cause against that Scotchman than you can 
understand.”” Walburton paused. 

“Well, talk about Baronet, then.” 

Judith was so strikingly handsome that her 
companion wondered why such a woman should 
be given to a man so unappreciative as Seth 
Harborough. 

“Baronet is fleet footed. He took every step 
to legalize his project before we could get on his 
trail. I don’t know who put him up to it. Tong 
over at the Strabane tells me that Mac didn’t 
know a thing about him till he got here. Thought 
it was Roger that Seth was sending over there 
the day he came, and there had to be a lot of 
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explaining and identifying before the waters 
cleared. But Seth did know, and fathered the 
coming of a man to do just what Sir Lawrence 
says shall not be done here. And besides, there 
will be hundreds of acres of grazing land lost to 
the Redstone cattle if Las Deltas is settled. 
The Redstone lease on Las Deltas holds only 
while the tract is uncultivated. Seth’s got to 
square himself with the owner here pretty soon.” 

“But do you always trust Tong’s stories?” 
Judith asked. 

“Why not? He is paid well enough for them, 
and he has never lied to me yet,’’ Walburton 
replied. 

“But he is a Chinaman, and they do their 
thinking on the inside. How do you know he 
doesn’t play the game both ways at once?”’ Judith 
suggested. 

“Oh, that’s a woman’s idea, Judith, and you 
are charmingly womanly,” Walburton insisted. 

‘Which is no answer to my question, but go 
on. You know best,” Judith said, willing to please 
the attorney’s vanity, though personally uncon- 
vinced. 

‘Anyhow, Van did nothing, advised nothing, 
just let the young Kansas man go his way.” 

‘How about Juan Perez through all this?” 
Judith interrupted. 

But Walburton lifted his hand playfully to her 
lips. 
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““Now see here, my lady of the ranch house, 
if I am to explain you mustn’t do this.” 

“T repent,” Judith smiled and settled back in 
her chair. 

“To go on, then, young Baronet suddenly leaves 
this house where he and Faith are getting along 
famously with a healthy flirtation—Faith was 
practicing for coming events, I’m sure—and he 
rushes off to Santa Fe. By the time I could over- 
take him he had beaten me to it in every step 
of the laws controlling water rights so far. I 
say again, somebody helped him who must come 
to judgment one of these days. There are one 
or two points in law that may stop him yet; the 
beneficial uses of the water by the scattered 
settlers up on the old Corian tract, and the re- 
fusal of the owners to grant permission, and all 
that; but you don’t care for details. Something 
else may happen first. His men have all struck. 
I look for them to blow up his dam to-night. I 
got that down at the station. It was what kept 
me there so long to-day.” 

“But they must not harm John Baronet him- 
self,’ Judith exclaimed. ‘Oh, Wally, he is such 
a splendid-looking young man.”’ 

Walburton laughed pleasantly, but his black 
eyes had a vicious gleam. Jealousy was inher- 
ently large in him. 

“No such luck, my dear lady. I told you the 
pretty fellow has a cat’s lives. He'll come down 
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smiling on his feet even if his dam goes up in 
fragments. He’s the sort you can’t run off that 
way. But there’s plenty of dam trouble waiting, 
though it may not be along the usual legal proc- 
esses, and even if he stays in the Murcia Valley 
he will have to change his profession. He won't 
be a civil engineer, that’s all. I have some good 
helpers not listed in the dramatis persone of this 
play—yet. Trust me, Judith!” 

Mrs. Harborough grasped the attorney’s hand. 
“T do trust you, Wally. But there are things 
here at home to consider. If I thought I would 
have to live the rest of my days just the man- 
ager’s wife at the ranch, with no bigger social 
life ahead, I would go mad u 

“But you will not. Your own plans will pre- 
vent that. Sir Lawrence is with us. He has his 
own reasons for transferring the land title to his 
son just now. But he will exact from Roger the 
same ruling for the Murcia waters that he em- 
ploys. The Redstone Ranch must control all that 
here. Roger has jumped in one day from a mere 
boy, with no will of his own, to a big landowner. 
It will be a mercy if his head doesn’t have to be 
hooped to keep it from bursting with his im- 
portance,” Walburton chuckled. 

‘All the more reason why he needs a safe 
mother-in-law,” Judith suggested. ‘But, Wally, 
in a day or two, when Seth is away, I want you 
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to take this matter up with Faith herself. I can 
never do it, you know.” 

“Yes, I can do that, and it must be done soon. 
But, as to yourself, you will need to visit England 
often soon. I can see you at the Devonshire 
manor house now. It is a grand old place, and 
you would adorn it like a queen. The end— 
listen—this is my philosophy of life—the end 
will justify ail means. By the way, one of the 
Redstone people came down on the same train 
with me. I had the chance to say a few things 
that will help. Everything counts when you play 
for big stakes.” 

“You mean?” 

But the arrival of guests ended the interview. 


While the dancing was at its height that night 
Faith slipped away to the veranda sun parlor, 
which was unlighted save for the moonbeams; 
and for some reason the French windows looking 
on the parlor had not been opened to-night. The 
girl wanted to be alone; wanted to hope that all 
would be well at Las Deltas; wanted to be happy 
in thinking of Lady Kathleen, who had suddenly 
filled an empty niche in her young life. The belle 
of the hour was Judith, of course, who danced 
much, mainly either with Sir Lawrence or his at- 
torney. But the real admiration, Faith knew, was 
for Lady Kathleen, who entered graciously into 
all the features of the occasion. 
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As Faith sat idly thinking there was a gentle 
tap at the door leading out to the veranda, and 
she looked up to see Doli standing before her. 

“Doli, why are you here?’ Faith exclaimed, 
with a little shout of joy, putting her arms lov- 
ingly about the Indian girl’s neck. 

“There is no more school till later. They are 
building a house for the girls there. We must 
wait for that. And I wanted to see you—to see 
the ranch—’’ Doli hesitated. 

There was a something not quite like the Doli 
who went away, but it did not impress Faith 
then. She was always so sure of the Redstone 
people into whose lives she carried sunshine. 

‘‘And the Redstone and I want to see you, and 
so does—you know who, little Blue Bird.” Faith 
drew the girl down among the cushions beside her. 
“You have improved so much. I am so proud 
of you, Doli.” 

Doli made no reply, and Faith looked at her 
inquiringly. 

“Where is he? Saffa?” Doli asked. 


“He is over at Las Deltas to-night. I am 
hoping he will come here yet this evening, late . 


as it is.” 
“Why ?” 
“I want to see him. It is a long story, Doli. 


T'll tell you about it later when we can have time — 
—to-morrow, maybe. Tell me about yourself 
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now, and your school and everything. It is so 
good to see you again, Blue Bird.” 

Doli looked at Faith, her big black eyes lumi- 
nous with some unreadable thing. 

“Where is Sandie, Miss Faith?” she asked 
presently. 

“He overtook us on the way home from Las 
Deltas this afternoon. I am sure Saffa sent him. 
You know how kind Saffa is. It made me feel 
safer, because I wasn’t sure what might happen 
to-night. So when Sandie came running after us 
I was glad. And then I had a reason to think— 
I mean the dog got something in his head, struck 
a trail somewhere, you know he is a little bit 
bloodhound, and he gave one yelp and was off 
up the Rita de Las Deltas. We haven’t seen him 
since. Wait a minute. There’s Saffa now.” 

On the moonlit lawn Faith caught sight of Saffa 
coming out of the shrubbery. In an instant she 
had slipped across the veranda and down the 
steps. At sight of her the Indian moved back 
into the shadows and waited. 

“It is all right, Miss Faith.” The Navajo 
spoke softly. ‘The men go to their places when 
Mr. Baronet tell them to. Where is Sandie?” 

“I told him to go back and stay with John, 
Saffa, with John. But he struck a scent down 
by the river, and left us. He hasn’t come in yet. 
I was right about my father. There is nothing 
to be afraid of at the Redstone. But, Saffa, I 
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have good news for you, awfully good. Wait a 
minute.” 

Faith’s face was white in the moonlight as she 
turned toward the veranda and made a quick 
gesture to Doli watching in the darkened sun 
parlor. The girl caught her signal and started 
forward, but the movement was lost on Saffa, who 
said, quickly: 

“T must go to the herds on Del Fuego. Mr. 
Harborough left word I go as soon as I get 
here.” 

And without an instant’s delay he effaced him- 
self in the shrubbery and was gone, while Faith 
walked slowly back to the house. 

“T asked him to wait, Doli. I said I had some 
good news for him, but he said he must go to the 
mesa right away. He didn’t understand what I 
was going to tell him, of course.” 

“IT do not want to see him. He does not love 
me. He loves an American girl.” 

“Blue Bird! You don’t mean it. He doesn’t. 
Sit down and tell me why you think so.” Faith 
spoke sympathetically. 

But without a word Doli turned and sped 
away. 


In the week that followed the coming of the 
Redstones the ranch house enjoyed an electrified 
social atmosphere. Judith had come into her own 
as hostess in large functions for her distinguished 
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guests. The Dalshires had returned from Den- 
ver, en masse, and many of the leading families 
from the Colorado line to Albuquerque were 
enjoying the lavish hospitality of the splendid 
country home of the Harboroughs, and the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the family of the English bar- 
onet whose great ranch dominated the Murcia 
Valley. Faith Harborough was not invited into 
this social pool. After the first day she was 
hurled into its little maelstrom, and held there, 
from the first moment the tacitly acknowledged 
property of Roger Redstone. It was clear, too, 
that although Judith was the dominant brilliant 
hostess, the enduring admiration of the guests 
was paid to the beautiful Englishwoman whose 
sincerity and simplicity won all hearts to her. 

“She rests your soul,’ the elder Dalshire said. 
“You never get tired, nor bored, nor hungry with 
a lady like her.”” Which from the elder Dalshire 
was the last word in social award from Denver 
to the Ganges. 

Seth Harborough had little part in these social 
affairs, for the midyear accounting on the Red- 
stone began at once. The ranch interests were 
large and varied, and its owner, under a de- 
liberate and smiling exterior, was persistent in 
demanding immediate reports, and exacting to the 
last farthing in returns. This was especially neces- 
sary since the property was already in effect trans- 
ferred to the son of the Devonshire manor. Only 
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a signature on a dotted line, and a new landowner 
would rule on the Murcia. 

Seth, who had always been quick and accurate, 
pled for time now in which to adjust his lengthy 
balances. Beginning with the death of Miguel, 
the tremendous loss from the flocks could not 
be accounted for. Seth went himself to every 
sheep camp, riding on long two-days trips to the — 
far mountain pastures, reviewing and relisting for — 
final records. The sheep manager and the Nay- 
ajo herder were called into constant service for 
checking accounts or directing the mesa flocks. — 
The ranch manager did not relish the big expense 
of this deficit, a dead loss to himself; but he had 
no other personal anxiety except to run down 
the theft. Every dollar’s loss would be paid to 
the owner. He was a rich man himself with a 
name above reproach in New Mexico. Sir Law- 
rence needed his management vastly more than he 
needed the Redstone, and nobody knew that better 
than Sir Lawrence himself. But for the first time 
in their business association there was a rift in 
the friendly relationship of the two men; a 
veiled but definitely accusing attitude on the one 
side; a determined, independent indifference on — 
the other. A situation more foreboding in prom- 
ise than in present discomfort. As a man of large — 
affairs himself, Seth could foresee something of — 
what lay ahead of the young heir to the Murcia 
Valley ranch. 
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During this week the little unused parlor of 
the ranch house became a council chamber for 
different family groups. It was here that Sir 
Lawrence and his attorney met on the afternoon 
of Seth’s first twenty-four hours away from home. 

Sir Lawrence needed an attorney to go to the 
depths for him. Walburton needed a ladder to 
climb to places he could never reach alone. It 
paid each to hold to the other. 

“What news, Wally?” Sir Lawrence asked, 
smiling genially as the two sat together. ‘This 
place seems very snug and orderly.”’ 

“Too darned snug and orderly,” Walburton 
replied. “Judith can give us the key to every- 
thing here but the key to Seth. But I’ blow up 
the whole place if necessary to get information. 
You know my gospel—the end justifies any 
means.” 

“Which philosophy counts for nothing here 
because the end is sure, anyhow. But I am sorry 
for Judith,” Sir Lawrence said, indifferently, 
watching his attorney through his dropped eye- 
lids. 

Walburton frowned blackly. Evidently Sir 
Lawrence wanted to rule Judith as he did every 
other force, but he had not counted on Judith 
herself, not yet. 

“Seth is caught in a tangle. He may pay for 
the sheep, but that is poor business, as he, himself, 
knows. But other things are looming up behind 
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this sheep business,’ Walburton declared, ignor- 
ing the reference to Seth’s wife. . 
‘What is ahead?” Sir Lawrence asked, with 

a tinge of command that his attorney understood. — 
“Seth cannot harbor a thief by paying his bill. — 
I’m after the man lower down, either Seth a 
| 


his tool. But, in addition, your ranch manager 
is your biggest enemy when it comes to water. 
He is everybody’s friend, regardless of your 
authority and rulings. He is making it easier 
every day for settlers to come in here and reduce ~ 
your cattle range and defy your rights. You 
can’t keep faith with a man like that.” 
Sir Lawrence rose deliberately from his chair . 
and his even voice was barbed with steel as he 
said: 
‘‘That is the unpardonable sin. I might over- 
look the sheep. What are a few hundred dollars? 
He always makes the sheets balance. But neither 
he nor any other man shall undermine the Red- 
stone rule here. J control the waters of this val-— 
ley. They wait my word, not Seth Harbor- | 
ough’s. I have trusted your legal genius since 
we won the trophies at Oxford, Wally. I shall 
continue to depend on you to guard my rights 
here. You may go now. I am to have a little 
domestic conference with Mrs. Harborough here. 
Charming hostess, clever, dazzling, queenly A 
“Yes, all of that.” Walburton was on guard. 
“Is Lady Kathleen getting ‘plains broke,’ as we 
say here?” ; 
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Sir Lawrence’s voice took on a slight purr of 
softness as he said: ‘“‘ ‘Plains broke’? She is 
indergoing a reincarnation with Faith. Lord 
tfrows where they don’t ride together these days. 
[t is good for them both to be fond of each 
ther, easier for Roger and myself. Dll see you 
n the parlors later. The dancing is to be espe- 
ially bewildering to-night.” 

Walburton left the room at once. At the twi- 
ight hour he met José by appointment on a lonely 
rail. 

“There is no time to waste now,”’ the attorney 
aid. 

iVies.? 

“Then make your story short,’ Walburton 
irged. 

“Yes. The men go to Split-Rock dam, all drunk 
ind mad to destroy, and to kill whatever is in 
heir way. It is moonlight. The young boss 
neets them, alone—Saffa hides away in fear. The 
oss says a few words, a very few. He is not 
irmed, but he is not afraid.” José paused, his 
arge, dreamy black eyes full of pain. “He is 
‘ree from fear.” 

“Yes, I know the cuss. You can’t scare a man 
ike that. He comes from one of those daring 
sid Kansas families that walk the prairies like 
ings. Go on,” Walburton insisted. 

“The men melt down before his words, and 
narch willing to their places. There is no more 
trike.” 
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‘Ts that all our work at the Strabane station 
meant?” Walburton burst out, angrily. “I have 
been waiting every minute for delayed news of the 
disaster, expecting the papers would have it by 
now.” 

José’s flat lips parted, but he did not smile. 

“J watch all from high ledge above the camp. 
After that, Saffa comes out and runs away. The 
boss, Baronet, strolls to the bottom of the cliff 
below me. His face is in the moonlight. He 
looks up. I am in the shadow, for the moon is 
westward by now. A sharp stone up there slips 
off the edge. I did not look over. I heard one 
scream.” José’s brown face wore a gray pallor 
in the twilight. 

‘And then?” Walburton asked, eagerly. 

“T do not know. I cannot follow falling rocks.” 
The Mexican’s voice was a hissing whisper. “I 
climb the high trail out of the canon, and come 
here. I do not find you till now.” 

“But when the men find out about this acci- 
dent—they are so superstitious—they will be- 
lieve it was a judgment,” Walburton declared. 

“I do not know,” José repeated. 


“All right, so far. We'll know soon. But 


now— Say, José.” 
fViesen 
‘Doli is home again.” 


“Yes.” 
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‘She came down on the same train that I came 
n on.” 

hese: 

“She has heard that Saffa is in love with an 
American girl.” 

“How?” José demanded. 

“On good authority. I told her myself.’ Wal- 
yurton grinned. ‘She is very angry with Saffa 
low.” 

The Mexican’s eyes glistened. 

‘““Now about the sheep. Harborough is caught 
vyhere he must pay the fiddler. There’s a long 
core to be settled running back to the time when 
he norther carried your father over the rim-rock, 
ou remember.” 

José shivered at the memory. 

‘Nobody can tell how much that Indian herder, 
affa, knows, nor what he can do. He has a college 
ducation, you know, and he is smart, anyhow. 
de may put up a story that would let Seth clear 
ut of this. If he does, somebody must take the 
lame. It will not stay under cover always. And 
‘ that should happen—well, it might be fastened 
n Saffa— It might.’”’ Walburton looked across 
t the man facing him as he said, slowly: “Saffa 
romised Doli to look after Faith Harborough 
nd keep her from harm, so I am told.” 

José gave a start, and again there was the look 
f a wounded animal in his big, pleading eyes. 

“Go to Saffa and tell him that if Seth Har- 
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borough is convicted all will be well with him. 
Tell him that if he clears Seth—a rock, or some- 
thing worse, may fall on a pretty girl’s head. 
Get Saffa out of the way for me, José.” 

“You told me one day to leave white women’s 
names out,’ José reminded Walburton. “You 
made me swear something, I forget what.” : 

Walburton laughed, but he said, command- — 
ingly: “You will do as I say.” 

“Where is Saffa’s dog?” José’s voice was a 
whisper. 

“He disappeared a day or two ago. He was 
smart and vicious. I have seen him kill a lobo 
twice his own weight. Bloodhound, Great Dane, 
and sheep dog all in one. He knew too much. 
But it is always easy to get rid of a dog.” 

“Tt is not,” José said, slowly. “But without 
his dog Saffa will never be so proud, so bold. 
It will be easier = 

“Well, trot along now and report to that smart — 
Navajo herder just what I tell you. If he helps — 
convict Seth he is safe. If he helps to clear Seth — 
—I told you we would get him yet. But be © 
careful not to overdo. You've got to stay here, 
you know. You can’t go to—England for in- — 
stance.” 

And the two separated. 


The gray night shadows were on the mesa top 
where Saffa sat alone on the rim-rock looking — 
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out ‘toward the purple-black valley far below 
im. It was five days since he had left John 
Baronet in Las Deltas Canon; five busy days 
ind busy nights since he had met Faith on the 
noonlit lawn and told her all was well. These 
were days of trouble for the ranch manager, 
errible days, something seemed to tell Saffa, a 
leeper trouble than the missing sheep. But what? 

The Santa Fe train was rounding the mountain 
ide beyond Split-Rock. Its bright headlight 
lared like a beacon through the chasm, while the 
iny gleaming points from the line of cars behind 
t rippled through the darkness and disappeared. 
[he fireman must have opened the furnace door, 
ust then, for a great rosy glow illumined the 
lume of smoke above it, then all was black, blank 
othingness. 

Suddenly the Indian remembered Doli. He had 
ot thought of her for days. But the night, the 
nesa top, the passing train all brought her back 
o him. The little Hopi maiden who was learn- 
ng so fast in the valleys of the North; and who 
oved him. They had sealed their love here in the 
oft gray shadows. It seemed so far away now— 
hat sweet spring night, but the memory of it 
yas sweeter to-night than it had ever been before. 
ind he was so lonely— Faith? She had asked 
im to stay with John, who was dearer to her 
han any other living being. He was sure of that. 
he had sent Sandie back to John when he had 
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sent the dog to protect her. It was not wrong for 
him to keep the picture—the hair like the gold of — 
the cottonwood’s leaves in October; the eyes 
velvety dark like the pansies in the ranch-house 
window boxes. But the picture was like the face 
beneath a coffin lid to be forever shut away except 
in memory. His the joy alone to serve, to safe- 
guard. But there was Doli. Saffa wished again 
for her—and Sandie. Sandie lying dead in some 
deep arroyo now, no doubt. And no doubt a 
bullet in that almost human brain; the loving 
eyes of entreaty plucked out by vultures bick- 
ering over the carcass of what had been his ~ 
beautiful dog, Faith’s gift to him. 

A great wave of loneliness and grief engulfed — 
him. He did not note a movement of the shadows — 
where the trail through the Torment Rocks © 
reaches the mesa’s crest. He did not hear the 
light footfall on the rough way, nor catch the — 
outline of a young girl’s form moving swiftly — 
toward him—her arms outstretched, her eyes ~ 
luminous with longing. 

He was there waiting in their trysting place, 
and in spite of all that Doli had heard, and seen, 
she loved him still. And he loved her. And Faith 
was still the ‘Sunshine of the Ranch’ for both. 
A few steps and she would touch his hand, would — 
feel his arms about her. In sheer joy she paused — 
beside a rock whose shadow hid her form.» At 
the same instant another form separated its out- — 
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line from the huge gray bowlder beyond Saffa, 
a tall, lithe figure with catlike motion. 

“Saffa.” 

‘*José.” 

The two faced each other. Saffa’s hand was 
on the knife he always carried in his belt. More 
than once it had saved his life among stampeding 
cattle, or in the attacks of hungry lobos, or moun- 
rain lions, but there was no human blood rusting 
on its blade. In the white man’s school in the 
valleys of the North Saffa had learned the Deca- 
ogue and the Golden Rule. José’s hand was on 
1is sharp stiletto. What it could have told it had 
10 tongue to say. 

“T come to speak to you,” José said. 

“Speak, then.” 

Saffa’s voice was sweet to the ear of the Indian 
yirl hidden in the shadow of the mesa bowlder. 

“There is trouble at the ranch house,” José 
aid. ‘There will be disgrace, and—more. Those 
who are with Mr. Harborough will be in worse 
rouble. I come to say this to you now, and not 
o tell you again: They will gather very soon 
o settle that trouble with Mr. Harborough for 
he sheep and other evils. You know much, very 
much. He trusts you very much, as his best 
erder. If you tell what will convict him you 
vill be safe and you can marry some Indian girl 
nd be happy. If you tell that which lets Mr. 
Jarborough go free—if he is not convicted of 
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the wrong things he has done—the pretty girl 
with hair like yellow silk will need you to guard 
her trails more than she ever did before, until— 
she will not need anybody. Which way do you 
go?” 

There was a dead silence on the rim-rock. 
Gray shadows hung like motionless draperies over 
the mesa’s wide level. Below, a blur of velvety 
darkness filled the valley. Then Saffa spoke, and 
his clear voice held a resonant force the listening 
Hopi girl had never heard in it before. 

“Go back to your master, José. Tell him, if 
he asks you for Saffa, tell him Saffa will not lie 
to marry any Indian girl and be happy. Tell him 
whoever touches one golden hair of Faith Har- 
borough’s head to do her harm must answer for 
the crime to the Navajo herder. Go now, or 
you will not follow any trail to the Murcia down 
yonder. You will go over the rim-rock here as 
old Miguel went that stormy night.” 


A mere waver of shadows marked Doli’s path- 
way toward the trail through the Rocks of Tor- — 
ment, as she slid away from the mesa top. José 
also vanished over the way he, too, had come. 
And Saffa was alone. Alone—till suddenly there 
was a cold moist touch against his wrist, a warm 
wet tongue licking his hand—and Sandie, big 
stanch-hearted Sandie, cuddled lovingly against — 
his knees. 
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“SETH can’t get home for a night or two,” 
Judith Harborough announced when she met Sir 
Lawrence for the “‘little domestic conference” 
1e had mentioned to his attorney. 

“We do not need him,” Sir Lawrence replied. 
‘You are all-sufficient for this household. Seth’s 
ylace is with the herds and the herders. He is 
oo sentimental to take into our councils.” 

Judith’s mind ran back over her years of un- 
oved married life. Her husband had given her 
ll she had sought by marriage—social leader- 
hip. While he had been ever kindly, generous, 
ind admiring, every year the two grew farther 
ind farther apart. And, even if she had wished 
t, she knew that Seth could have no part in her 
ans now. But she did not wish it. Ambition 
or social conquest completely controlled her. 

“We will not waste time,’’ Sir Lawrence de- 
lared, smiling pleasantly. “One more signature, 
hat will be made to-night, and Roger will be 
he owner of this New Mexico estate. Then I 
hall be free from open responsibility.” There 
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was a meaning emphasis on the word “open.” 
Sir Lawrence never relinquished control of any 
property rights. “I approve of the marriage of 
Roger and Faith, and I want their engagement 
announced immediately. We can easily direct 
their lives, and as mother-in-law to the heir of 
the Devonshire manor you will have a place of 
enviable social distinction in England. It is all 
very lovely to me.’’ And Sir Lawrence leaned 
back in his chair with a gentle sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

Judith Harborough had been called clever. 
How clever her aristocratic guest was yet to learn. 
In the adroit schemes with which his days were 
filled he had dealt always with men. Save for 
his own wife, he had only a social knowledge 
of the mental grip of women; and no man ever 
wrung from him more of his purposes and mo- 
tives than was barely needful for the business 
success in hand. As she sat before her guest, 
Judith was as splendid as a full-blooming rose, 
and compellingly queenly in her rare gift of mag- 
netic force. 

‘Sir Lawrence, before we go a step farther you 
must tell me why you have built up all this for 
the daughter of your ranch manager. It is im- 
possible to succeed unless I know your motives!” 

“Must.” Nobody had ever before used that 
word with Sir Lawrence and won to final suc- 
cess. Only a very clever woman could have done 
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it now. It marked an era in the baronet’s life 
that later he did not like to think on. 

“Possibly we had better be clear about the 
whole matter,” Sir Lawrence replied. “The bulk 
of my income is from the ranch. My social power 
from the Devonshire manor. I have known fora 
long time that there is a threatening possibility 
of my losing somewhat of control of the New 
Mexico holdings unless they are signed by contract 
to Roger. Through him I can still be supreme 
here. And [I will not give up my right to control 
the Murcia waters, my right to keep this great 
valley uninvaded by cheap settlers from other 
states, who would break up the large holdings 
here into little freeholds.”’ 

‘And further?” 

Something in Judith’s eyes told Sir Lawrence 
that she knew more. 

“Yes, back of that, I may tell you, whom I 
trust more than I do any other man or woman, 
because you can understand me, and you share 
my hatred, back of all that—I will never let the 
Strabane Ranch grow one acre of grain, nor one 
orchard tree blossom and bear fruit, except as 
Ian MacVantine pays tribute to me. So long as 
he lives he shall feel my power.” 

Sir Lawrence gazed through the window at the 
irrigated fields green and fruitful under the Red- 
stone reservoir’s trickling streamlets. 

“Three things remain, my dear lady, and all 
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your hopes will be realized, all your plans con- 
summated. First, the ranch must become Roger’s 
own, with no legal flaws to destroy his claim. 
Secondly, he and Faith must marry, because an 
American wife is essential to keep him interested 
here. And Faith must be that girl to keep a 
hold on Seth, whose help I require with the 
herds and herders. The ranch would be a dead 
liability without him. Thirdly, the deficit, and 
systematic losses here must be adjusted. Seth will 
have to pay more than money. He has been my 
great enemy, I’m told, in breaking down the 
Redstone’s claim to all the water rights. He 
must be dealt with to the limit—of justice.” 

“And my part?” Judith asked, with a pretty 
droop of her handsome head that pleased her 
companion very much. 

“You are to finish matters with Roger and 
Faith. That is a woman’s part always. The an- 
nouncement must be made to our friends at once. 
The lovemaking can come later. On the side you 
will prevent any possible interest in that young 
dam builder of the Split-Rock gorge. He is to 
be annihilated in the end, even if he has escaped 
wonderfully so far. That is another charge Seth 
must answer for at the coming assize. But this 
Baronet is a magnetic devil, and if he took a 
notion to admire Faith 2 

“Which he will not be permitted to do,” Judith 
declared, emphatically. ‘“Faith’s engagement will 
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be published in the Denver papers as soon as the 
Redstone becomes Roger’s own property.” 

“Yes. And in general, my fine Lady Harbor- 
ough of the Redstone manor, New Mexico, keep 
your clever mind alert, and report on every phase 
of the matter here.” 

“To Walburton?” Judith asked, sweetly. 

There was a mere glint of steel in the English- 
man’s blue eyes as he said, softly: “Yes. Wally 
is very able. A shade too able sometimes. He’ll 
‘shoot to kill’ if need be to win the jury’s de- 
cision. But we fully understand each other. 
Everything is working well. It is really a rich 
drama that is being played out in this valley, with 
the one note dominating everything! I must see 
Roger now. Please have him sent to me here.” 

One note—Water. Back of that lay love and 
hate; ambition to rule and sincere desire to serve; 
courage and patience; jealousy and tragic schem- 
ing for revenge. The sunny, waterless plains; the 
still, tall mesas; the gigantic mountain peaks, the 
deep-riven canons—were setting for all the over- 
' mastering elements that shape life to nobler ends 
or dwarf it to sordid uselessness. 


The interview between the father and son was 
brief. 

“You will marry Faith as soon as matters 
are definitely settled here,” Sir Lawrence de- 
clared. 
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“T will. I decided that the first day that I 
saw her.” Roger’s tone had suddenly become so 
nearly like his father’s that the older man would 
have been startled by it had he been less self- 
centered. 

“You will follow my policies here to the last 
letter, reporting every infraction of my ruling.” 

“T will.” 

There was just a hint of the bored drawl in 
the reply. Self-importance made details uninter- 
esting. 

“Where is your mother to-day?” 

“She and Faith are together somewhere. I 
can’t begin to keep up with those two. But 
Mamma likes it.” 

In this strange new land, and with his newly 
acquired position, his stepmother’s influence, the 
best thing in his life, still gripped him. 

‘How about that young engineer over at Las 
Deltas, where you were the other day?” the father 
asked, casually. 

“So far as I am concerned there is no Las 
Deltas, and no engineer. Why do you ask?” 
Roger replied. 

“T think you understand me,” Sir Lawrence 
said. “But there are many things for you to 
learn here. You will report directly to me what- 
ever occurs in the process of events, whether I 
am here or not. It is a great honor for the 
daughter of the ranch manager to become even- 
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tually Lady Redstone. But Faith is charming. 
And she will measure up. You say your mother is 
away? I want to see her here at once.” 

“She has been away all day. I never knew she 
rode so well,” Roger declared. 

“In her young years she was wonderful. I 
must see her before to-night. There’s a big ball 
on for the evening. These people are gracious 
entertainers.” 

And so the interview ended. Then Sir Law- 
rence sent for his wife for the third domestic 
council of the afternoon, but to his chagrin she 
could not be found. And what was to have been 
the most important event of the day did not 
transpire. 


Lady Kathleen and Faith rose early on the 
day of their ride to Las Deltas, and, as was 
Faith’s habit, she left no word as to whither 
the two were bound. The Englishwoman won- 
dered often at the girl’s absolute independence 
of authority. So long the routine of her own days 
had been the dictated routine of the English 
manor house; so long had her husband’s word 
been the law, down to the smallest detail of her 
life, that she gasped in amazement at the freedom 
of the daughter of the Redstone. 

Lady Kathleen never forgot this morning’s 
ride. The Mesa of Fire had allured her when 
she first caught a glimpse of it as the Santa Fe 
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train halted briefly before Split Rock. On this 
morning its impelling majesty swept over her with 
all its uplifting power; and she comprehended as 
never before, the might and majesty of Him 
whose glory the heavens declare; whose handi- 
work is shown in the firmament. 

No word had come to Faith from Las Deltas 
since the night of Saffa’s message. Doli had 
been strangely shy during these days. But the 
demands on Faith were so persistent that she 
had no time to look up the Indian girl. Doli 
would come to her sooner or later, for Doli 
adored her. Faith knew that. 

There was no lover’s wooing for Faith at the 
Redstone; no happy moments such as her beloved 
books had pictured, and at rare intervals she 
had glimpsed through her father’s tender story 
of her own mother when they were poor in 
property, but rich in the romance of love and 
youth. Daily Roger had more and more ap- 
propriated her, never seeming to question but 
that the honor was great enough to her to be 
thus appropriated. All of Faith’s rainbow- 
tinted dreams—so far away now—sweet fancies 
of happy girlhood, ‘‘made themselves air, into 
which they vanished.” 

The sudden change in her life at the ranch 
house bewildered this young and inexperienced 
girl who had never known any social considera- 
tion before. She hungered again for the mesa 
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top, the mountain trails, the wide level plains, 
the old free life, unhampered by social demands. 
It was only when she was alone with Lady Kath- 
leen that she could breathe calmly. 

During the dancing on the night before, Wal- 
burton had led her to the little veranda sun parlor 
for a brief interview. But in the evening’s gaiety 
afterward nobody noticed the shadow in her eyes, 
nor that for the remainder of the evening she did 
not smile. 

The camp at Las Deltas was not a very busy 
place on this morning when the two riders came 
up. the Split-Rock trail and stopped before John 
Baronet’s cabin door. Juan Perez was sitting 
beside the engineer’s table, too absorbed to notice 
their approach, until Faith slid to the ground 
beside him. 

“Good morning, Juan. Where’s the head of 
the household?” she asked. 

“Good morning, Merry Sunshine. Scare a man 
to death, will you?” 

Juan glanced up with a lazy grin. But his 
face grew pale as he looked at Faith’s companion, 
and he rose quickly. 

“This is Lady Kathleen Redstone, Juan Perez, 
of the Strabane Ranch. I wasn’t expecting to see 
you here, Juan.” 

Faith paid little heed to either one as she in- 
troduced the two. She was too eager to see John 
Baronet, too eager to hear the particulars of the 
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strike to notice the unusual hesitancy with which 
these strangers met each other, their quick glances 
as of recognition, and their quick transition to the 
common forms again. 

“I’m very pleased to meet you, Lady Red- 
stone.” Juan was shaking hands in the American 
way. 

‘‘And I am pleased to meet Miss Harborough’s 
friends,’ Lady Kathleen responded. 

“But where is John? I heard he got through 
his trouble all right the other night,”’ Faith broke 
in. The camp without John Baronet had sud- 
denly become very uninteresting. 

“You heard that?” Juan exclaimed. ‘Well, 
you haven’t heard it all yet. They’s a few points 
to be added. I was just gettin’ ready to make 
my matutinal cup of coffee, I’m naturally slow of 
mornin’s, like the country here, and while the 
water boils come inside and I'll set them points 
forth.” 

The quick shadow clouded Faith’s sunny face. 
It was Juan’s way to be careless, but there must 
be something wrong or he would not have de- 
layed answering at once. 

“It was like this about John,” he began, as the 
three sipped their coffee and nibbled at the big 
fat doughnuts of Juan’s frying. “John, he got 
the mob all in line in no time, and they’d said 
their ‘Now I lay mes,’ and Saffy ’d scud off to 
the Redstone, and then John sort of let down with 
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the tension of the thing, and set down under the 
cliff there. ‘Taint no safe thing to do in New 
Mexico. You know that, Sunshine.” Juan 
paused. 

“What do you mean?” Lady Kathleen ex- 
claimed. 

“T had not told her about the strike. I thought 
we would see John and she could get his story 
first,’ Faith explained. “It is all a part of the 
struggle to get water. One pays the price if he 
tries it in the Murcia Valley.” 

‘“‘And it should be free, like air,’’ Lady Kath- 
leen murmured. ‘Go on, Mr. Perez.” 

“Tts a dreary sort of story to tell a morning 
like this, and not real coherent. Seems as John 
set there coolin’ off his mind—it’s strenuous 
quellin’ a mob of Mexicans with nothin’ more ’n 
the so-called power of suggestion—Sandie slips 
up, and, not findin’ John in his cabin, he lets out 
a sudden howl like all ‘Hark from the tombs.’ 
Mebby it was the vibration; mebby just Nature’s 
queer ways in New Mexico; or mebby the devil 
out on a spree—anyhow, something must have 
loosed a stone up there on that ledge, and it 
rolled off—ka-whiz! I found it when I got up 
here. You can just glimpse the ledge through 
that winder there, Faith. It’s a mercy that rock 
didn’t hit square, or there’d a been no John Bar- 
onet now.” 
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grew very white and silent. 

Juan’s little black eyes took in her face, and 
a shrewd line puckered about his mouth. 

“FTe must ’a’ laid there a long time, and bled 
a lot. And nobody anigh him but that blessed 
dog to lick his bleedin’ forehead, and crouch 
against his broken shoulder. But when he got 
back to himself he knew blamed well the super- 
stitious Mexicans would take it for a curse, and 
they'd all go on a riot again; it comes so darned 
handy to ’em to do that. Not a one of ’em he 
could trust. You know the foremen was all away 
that night. Saffy was gone, and he had nothin’ 
but the dog Heaven sent him!” 

“No, I did that,” Faith said, quietly. 

Juan grinned. 

“All the same to him. He figured he’d got to 
get somewhere to be took care of. And, suf- 
ferin’ as he was, he got to his horse, and him 
and Sandie made their way to the best man in 
northern New Mexico, Ian MacVantine.”’ 

Lady Kathleen’s face was radiant as Juan said 
this, but Faith was listening too intently to notice 
it. 

“It was ’way past midnight when Sandie raised 
Hades, and put a chunk under it right by my 
winder, and we got John in and his broken bones 
set 

“Oh, Juan, who could do that?” Faith cried. 
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“Well, I could for one, in a way. I studied 
surgery when I was young once, intendin’ to fol- 
low medicine; but I followed another trail clear 
into the Strabane.” 

Lady Kathleen’s gray eyes were full of unshed 
tears, and her lips were compressed in a tense 
self-control, as Juan went on: 

“Til make it short. After that I come up 
here, got in by daylight, and took charge. You 
know I’m part Mexican—my name is, anyhow. 
And I can most generally get along with ’em 
up here. I could hold this gang with one hand 
till John gets back. And Ian’s takin’ care of him 
now.” 

Faith sprang to her feet. 

“T am going to the Strabane,” she declared. 
“T am. Come on, Lady Kathleen.” 

The two looked at the girl, and then at each 
other. 

“T don’t know but it would be a good thing,” 
Juan declared. “It would do John a world of 
good. He was a mite delirious, after his fever 
was broke, but they brought me word to-day he’s 
gettin’ along fine again.”’ 

“And to think we were dancing away the hours 
while he was in such peril, my good comrade,” 
Faith said, sadly. 

‘“MacVantine’s going down to Santy Fee for 
three days, but he’s leavin’ the best nurse this 
side of Albuquerque to take care of John. You'll 
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just as well go down there. It may be what he 
needs.” 

‘‘Who’s his nurse? Uncle Van don’t let women 
into the Strabane?” Faith questioned. 

“Tong,” Juan replied. 

“Tong? I don’t trust him,” Faith exclaimed. 

“Nor I, but Mac does. Tong will fetch, but 
he will also carry. He'll give out all sorts of 
general information, for so much per; but, mind 
you, Faith, he’ll bring back information free, all 
Mac wants to know. He never fetches and car- 
ries the same kind of weight. I'll have one of 
the boys bring your ponies pretty soon. Mac will 
miss seein’ you, but John won’t. Wait a minute, 
little ‘Hastey-Wastey,’ the foreman wants to 
speak to you. He’s comin’ yonder.” 

Outside the cabin Juan said: ‘‘You must take 
the lady with you. You can’t leave her here, 
and you musn’t rush her in on MacVantine sud- 
den. He’s not often at home to women and 
he mightn’t be pleasant. Let the ponies graze 
a little longer to give him time to get away from 
home before you get there. The foreman will 
show you how the work is gettin’ on so you can 
tell John direct from him. Here he comes. Take 
good care of her,’’ this to the foreman. ‘The 
men know her and they'd die for her,” Juan 
added, affectionately. 

Inside the cabin again Juan’s face grew seri- 
ous, as his guest rose to meet him. 
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“Juan, you have kept the faith. Through all 
the years you have never failed me,” Lady Kath- 
leen said, softly. And the beauty of the Madon- 
nas could not have impressed the man before her 
more than her fair face under its glory of gray 
hair. 

‘““Mavourneen, your father out of his human 
goodness saved my mother from the worst life 
a woman can know, and made her last years sweet 
and peaceful. He was a big-hearted Christian 
gentleman. He took care of me, years ago, 
when I was in the balance between a life of crime 
and ignorance and one of decent living. I never 
know a want. I go and come as I will. All the 
sunshine and air and water—yes, water—and 
everything else that God made, and man tinkers 
at, to keep life worth keeping, are mine, and I’m 
the contentedest man in America. Why not pay 
your father back by doin’ what little I can do 
for his daughter? I’ve kept all you trusted to 
me safe. It can’t be got at, an’ it’s goin’ to be 
worth while on the day of reckonin’. The master 
of the Strabane is walkin’ his long lonely way 
like a brave Scotchman and a gentleman. And 
he’ll keep on doin’ it to the end of the trail. And 
when he needs me I’m there. What I do for you 
is just passin’ on to somebody else the good done 
me. And that makes up, somehow. Here comes 
Faith.” 

“Just a word, Juan.” Lady Kathleen’s voice 
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was low. ‘The girl who once misunderstood and 
made mistakes, and paid the price, has gained at 
least the courage to be just.” 

‘“‘You’ve been a good wife, and a good mother 
to the boy. And you'll go on so to the end, be- 
cause that way lays the peace of your soul. And 
well keep our grip on this Murcia Valley till 
we choose to say ‘when.’ Remember that, Lady 
Mavourneen. All set, Miss Faith?” The last 
words as the girl reached the cabin door. 


Faith and her guest rode in silence across the 
silent plains until they reached the little north 
gate to the Strabane walls. The shadow of the 
night before was still in Faith’s eyes, and she did 
not smile often. 

‘Faith, are you sure that the master is away?” 
Lady Kathleen asked, as she held back her pony. 

“IT am sorry he is, but I am sure. Old Juan 
said it. He will not mind when I tell him who 
you are. He is the dearest Uncle Van, with the 
lovingest heart. He wouldn’t shut you out if you 
are a woman. He would welcome you for my 
sake, first; and then for your own,” Faith in- 
sisted. 

“Would he?” 

Faith did not answer the query and the two 
rode through the gate to the summerhouse. 

“What a wonderful, beautiful place!” Lady 
Kathleen exclaimed, as Tong ushered the two 
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into the big living room. ‘What rare, lovely 
things! Do let me look at them. Why are they 
all in this room?” 

“The house, it is all full like this. You like 
to see the rooms all? The master will be pleased 
I show you. But we go first to see the sick Mr. 
Baronet in the patio. Then I come for you a 
little later.’ Tong bowed courteously. 

“Will you do that? I thank you so much. 
Yes, we must see Mr. Baronet.” 

The Strabane was never more a dreamy voice 
from the Past, “the place of forgetfulness and 
peace,” than on this midsummer day when Lady 
Kathleen and Faith Harborough rested under the 
pergola, in the patio, and listened to the fountain 
and the faint midday twitterings of the birds. 
Lady Kathleen sat rapt in the beauty of it, in 
her eyes a serenity that Faith had never seen in 
any eyes before. John Baronet’s face had lost 
some, of its tan, and a sharp line here and there 
told of hours of suffering. Tong had wheeled 
him out in a big couch chair and he lay basking 
in a great content as he looked at Faith. 

“T sent Sandie to Saffa, Faith. He seemed 
restless after we got straightened out here. But 
how I love that dog for his big heart! If a col- 
lar of gold will help him any he shall have one 
after I get through with the dam.” 

“You are not discouraged with all these diffi- 
culties?” Lady Kathleen asked. “Tell me what 
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has happened since I saw you in Santa Fe last 
spring.” 

‘It’s the price a fellow must pay if he puts 
up a fight down here,” John replied. “I had to 
play the entrance game with lightning speed to 
get in legally. If a certain attorney hadn’t been 
taken sick suddenly and sent out of the state I 
couldn’t have gotten through so easily. The se- 
lection of laborers was a problem. Then came 
the work itself. Fighting granite in New Mex- 
ico is a man-sized job. And the next thing was 
to get rid of the gambling in the camp, and set 
up the rules of living there. The foremen were’ 
a great help in that. And the last thing is this 
. strike. There will be more legal fuss and other 
| things ahead. And with all this, a dog’s howl 
sets the cliffs wavering and down comes a rock. 
I’ve not insulted Nature, and it wasn’t a fair 
fight.” 

At that minute Tong slid noiselessly across 
the patio. 

‘““W ould the English lady like to see the statues, 
the interesting things in the rooms now? The 
master would be pleased,” he said. 

“Do go. They are so lovely, and Uncle Van 
would like you to enjoy them,” Faith urged. 

And Tong led Lady Kathleen into the house 
where a man’s best years had been spent in gath- 
ering up treasures of historic worth. When the 
two were out of hearing Faith said: 
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“John, it wasn’t a fair fight. It never is a 
fair fight with such an enemy.” 

John looked up inquiringly. 

“You remember that day we rode through the 
Split-Rock gorge, and found the sheep on the 
far mesa?” 

“Do I remember? Go on, Faith,’ John re- 
plied. 

“It was Sandie that saved that day. And it 
was Sandie that saved you in the cafion the other 
night.” 

John stared at the girl in amazement. 

“There will be no means left untried until 
you are driven out. This falling rock is one of 
them. It didn’t fall of itself. Somebody helped 
it over the ledge.” 

“T have told you that I will not leave,” John 
said, stubbornly. “But let’s talk about somebody 
else. How is Roger?” 

The shadow fell quickly on the girl’s face. 

“He is to marry me. The plans are all set. 
There’s no end of trouble brewing and Daddy 
is in the storm center. Oh, John, it is so quiet 
here. There is nothing but noise, and crowds, 
and music, and rulings now at home.” 

“But you say you are to marry Roger?” John 
asked, coldly. 

“No. He is to marry me.” 

“And you consent? You love him, you brave 
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little mountain climber, who dares the Rocks of 
Torment?” John put the question more gently. 

Faith’s eyes were full of tears. 

“TI haven’t been asked for my consent. It is 
all settled for me now, and it is to be announced 
at once, and published in the Denver jpapers 
maybe before Daddy gets back home. Isn’t it 
the Chinese who plan things like that for their 
children? Then the ranch house is in the Chinese 
Empire right now. May I tell you what Sir 
Lawrence’s attorney told me last night?” 

“If you think I ought to know. I’m still your 
comrade, you remember.” John was all gentle- 
ness again. He could not be harsh with Faith. 

“He said first, it is ruled that I must not come 
to the Strabane alone any more. I am too grown 
up. It isn’t proper now to come where there 
are no women.”’ 

“So you came. Good for you. Who’s the ‘it’ 
that is doing all this ruling?” 

“Mamma. And she says Daddy left word 
the same, but he’s too fond of me to tell me 
himself. He is gone so much I do not get to 
see him. I never do disobey my Daddy. I did 
not come alone, and truly I didn’t start here. 
I was going to wait till Daddy got back to ask 
him. But Juan sent me to tell you what the 
foreman thinks about the dam.” 

‘Good. Go on.” John Baronet’s eyes were 
shining. 
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“Secondly,” Faith’s voice faltered, then grew 
definite. ‘Daddy helped you to get your water 
rights, and kept it from Sir Lawrence and Mr. 
Walburton. That is the real grievance. But 
they have him all tangled up in the sheep busi- 
ness; and Mr. Walburton said there was some- 
thing worse, too. I didn’t ask what, for I didn’t 
believe him that far. My Daddy! A thief! 
They don’t know Seth Harborough. And 
thirdly.” The girl hesitated while her cheeks 
flushed hotly. It was such a strange, unnatural 
thing, telling these family affairs to the young 
engineer whom she had known for only a short 
time. “It’s just this, Sir Lawrence wants Roger 
to be the overlord on the Murcia, and to marry 
me, I can’t see why : 

“T can,” John interrupted, but Faith didn’t no- 
tice his words. 

“And once I thought it was all a girl’s day- 
dream that such a thing could be. And I can’t 
understand why Mr. Walburton wants it. 
Mamma would like the name of it, and the so- 
ciety she would be sure to meet in England. Mr. 
Walburton said that, but I knew it, anyhow. 
And last of all, if we do marry, isn’t that an 
awful way to talk about what has always been 
so wonderful to me? Last of all, then, they are 
going to patch it up about the sheep, some way 
—keep still now and hold it as a club over 
Daddy’s head. And he’s to forever let the water 
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alone here. I told you Sir Lawrence would al- 
ways rule this valley. The waters are never to 
be gathered up into other reservoirs and never 
to widen out through irrigating ditches to make 
fertile fields like your plan for Las Deltas. And 
the secret thing—not sheep nor water—that they 
keep hold of, it’s to be forgotten, supposedly. 
It is a long story and it took Mr. Walburton 
a long time to make me understand it. But 
summed up it is just this: Roger will have the 
ranch, which his father will still control. Seth 
Harborough, sheep-stealer, and friend of settlers 
who need water, is to pay for the sheep that he 
steals, and to never help anybody who pays no 
tribute to the Redstone. The mysterious crime 
they say he committed will be forgotten, and 
he is to walk a humble servant on the land he 
manages now, for they will keep him under con- 
demnation—him! Seth Harborough! Mamma 
is to have gay days in the Devonshire manor, and 
Mr. Walburton will go there oftener. Sir Law- 
rence will forever keep the waters from the Stra- 
bane. And I am to be Roger’s wife. Some day 
to be Lady Redstone. I am never to come to 
see Uncle Van any more. John, isn’t it like a 
story, after all? But not the kind of story I 
wanted to live myself. What canI do? Where 
can I go?” 

John sat upright, his bandaged arm helpless 
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on the arm of his chair, his right hand almost 
touching Faith’s as she sat beside him. 

“Faith, come to me. I didn’t mean to say it 
yet. I wanted you to find Sir Roger’s place. You 
did that the first day. I know that.” 

Very gently John’s hand closed over Faith’s. 
Very softly he lifted it to his lips. And for one 
long minute the world was rose hued with ro- 
mance that is evermore the divine right of a 
man and a maid to know. 

Then Faith sprang up. The sunny-hearted, 
daring girl that John Baronet had met on the 
Mesa of Fire in the springtime was at the end 
of her dreams; but to the young man before her 
the girl facing life’s realities was more wonder- 
ful than she had ever been before. 

“John, you don’t know what you are saying. 
You are just pitying me. Please, please don’t 
ever speak that way to me again. It couldn’t 
be. I don’t want pity. Pity never makes any- 
body happy. It would only make me more mis- 
erable, and spoil your own life for you.” Faith's 
face was very white as she stood looking toward 
the mountain peak looming sharply up against 
the blue summer sky. “I feel as if I were 
trapped, caged. I know an old forgotten trail 
up Tiger Tooth. I wish I were away from this 
valley, hidden up there. Daddy is gone. He is 
in the farthest mountain pastures, miles and 
miles away. They will not wait for him to come 
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home to publish this betrothal. Uncle Van is in 
Santa Fe, and I cannot come here any more. 
I do not dare to speak to Lady Kathleen. You 
are just my good comrade who cannot help me 
now. Where can I go?” 

“Faith,” John Baronet said, tenderly, “you will 
forgive me. I couldn’t help it. I'll never say it 
again if you don’t want me to. But I won't 
give up wishing I could say it. Where can you 
go? Let me suggest to Juan Perez.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE TRUCE 


THE visitors at the Split-Rock dam were hardly 
out of sight of the canon on their way to the Stra- 
bane when a horseman rode swiftly up the trail 
and stopped in front of John Baronet’s cabin. 
Juan Perez had just finished putting the place in 
order when a shadow fell across the room, and he 
looked up to see Walburton sitting on his horse 
before the door. 

“Hello! Good mornin’, Juan greeted him, 
good-naturedly. 

“Flello! Where’s the boss here?” Walburton 
inquired, in a tone that made the older man retire 
behind the breastworks of a lazy indifference that 
always meant tremendous alertness in Juan. 

‘The boss here ain’t here this mornin’. He’s 
laid out bad, as you probably know by now, grape- 
vine wires bein’ plentiful in these parts,” Juan re- 
turned. 

“Perez, we'll get busy at once. I’m here as the 
representative of Sir Lawrence Redstone, who 
holds a lease on Las Deltas grazing land until such 
time as it shall become tillable. We may as well 
be clear on this from the start.” 
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“Yes, it’s clear to me you have no personal in- 
terest other than your client’s, or you wouldn’t be 
here. We needn’t do no beatin’ about the bush, 
sence there’s none here to beat about, but only 
rock, and none too soft rock at that. Go on,” 
Juan said. “TI ain’t the party of the second part 
at Split-Rock. I’m just takin’ care of things for 
him, and holdin’ on for a few hours.” 

‘Well, you can take care of this matter for him 
if he is a sick man.” 

“No, not sick. He’s badly broken. It’s an 
accident to a well man, a bully strong man, that’s 
goin’ to take time to knit up,”’ Juan interjected. 

“Letit go at that. You know that the reduction 
of grazing lands is a loss to the Redstone Ranch. 
Naturally the owner resents this building here. It 
should never have been begun,’ Walburton de- 
clared. 

“Why didn’t you get busy earlier? You ought 
to of talked with Seth about this. He’s the man- 
ager over yonder, and there wasn’t nothin’ hid 
from him, nor nobody, I understand. Young 
Baronet, who’s manager here, has helped build a 
good many dams, even if this is his first time 
bossin’ the entire job. I understand he’s gone 
ahead, legalizin’ every step. Seems like you’re a 
mite slow,” Juan drawled. 

Juan’s drawl maddened the attorney as much 
as the truthfulness of his words. His own blind 
self-assurance, his faulty heart action that had kept 
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him away for weeks, Seth Harborough’s calm in- 
difference to Sir Lawrence’s demands, all over- 
whelmed his mind as Juan talked. Especially did 
Seth’s part enrage him. 

“T can’t account for Seth,’’ Walburton burst out. 
““He’s a traitor to his employer.”’ 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. Seth hain’t never let 
a drop of the Redstone reservoir go without 
tribute money to its owner. But do you realize 
Las Deltas is out of that reservoir’s range, and 
couldn’t be watered by nothin’ but this stream 
comin’ through Split-Rock gorge? It’s reducin’ 
grazin’ lands, but it’s spreadin’ cultivation, and in- 
creasin’ population here. Why shouldn’t Seth do 
that?” 

Walburton made no effort to meet the argu- 
ment. 

“We'll pass over what’s been done. I'll tell you 
what’s going to be done, beginning to-day.” 

“Yes. I’m interested, myself. Go ahead.” 

“The men will quit this work at once M 

“Yes,” Juan agreed. ‘“They’re out of material 
and short on brains. They got to stop for a while. 
I was goin’ down to report this afternoon. In fact, 
I’m closin’ this shop now, temporary.” 

“And the shop will not be opened again.” It 
was both query and declaration. Walburton be- 
gan to feel his battle won on easier terms than 
he had hoped. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go that far, Walburton. But 
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Baronet’s work’s got to stop till he gets back. I 
just come up to hold it down, as I told you, till 
things settled a bit, knowin’ that Baronet was in 
for a tussle ’fore he’d be whole again. I’m goin’ 
to see that he does that right. So he’ll probably 
be on his way back to Kansas as soon as he can 
ride. You know the old Santy Fee is no jolter of a 
road like some is, and a sick man can travel on it 
in comfort—even a broken-up man like John 
Baronet. He'll vacate, and convalesce, and re- 
cupe, an’ all that, an’ the dam ’Il wait fer him. 
Dams is patient about that, you know. But he'll 
be back ’time the yellow gets on the cottonwoods 
along Rity Deltas and the Murcia.” 

There was no apparent triumph in Juan’s tone, 
yet Walburton knew what he meant. 

‘I can save you and him time and settle this at 
once. Listen to me,’’ Walburton began, and the 
older man idly folded his hands as if to listen 
better. 

‘Go to John Baronet and take my message as 
the final word to him.” The attorney’s voice was 
full of threat. 

“Ye-ep.”” Juan waited. 

“Tell him the dam will not be finished, and no 
water will be gathered in the Split-Rock gorge, 
and no settlers will turn a furrow on Las Deltas.” 

“Ye-ep.” 

‘Tell him that Sir Lawrence Redstone will not 
give up these thousands of acres of pasture for 
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Redstone cattle. He holds them under lease, and 
this is not the first time that settlers have failed 
to get away with grazing leases.”’ 

mY e-epe? 

“Tell him,” Walburton went on, with a deep- 
ening voice, “that Seth Harborough will have to 
pay heavily for his part in encouraging the 
project. Loss of position and income and reputa- 
tion are waiting him.” 

“Ye-ep. Hard on Seth, I'll say.” 

And Walburton, with a lawyer’s shrewdness, 
could not decide whether Juan was serious or sar- 
castic. 

“And tell him finally that no means will be 
spared to make his way here impossible. He deals 
with a man who doesn’t know the meaning of 
mercy. He will stop at nothing to win his cause, 
once he decides to control a thing. Whoever 
comes against Sir Lawrence Redstone must expect 
defeat and humiliation.” 

“That's your final?” Juan asked. 

“No. Tell him that even if he should get his 
work done here—he’s been a devil to escape so 
far—tell him if he finishes the dam that the 
settlers on the tract up in the mountains are al- 
ready appropriating the water for beneficial uses, 
and it cannot become the property of this Las 
Deltas company. So when the dam is built it will 
be only a useless ornament on an already over- 
ornamented landscape.” 
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Walburton smiled, and his white teeth behind 
his heavy mustache were unpleasantly suggestive. 

“Can’t use the waters on account of settlers? 
Where are they, and why?” Juan asked, with a 
puzzled squint to his beady eyes. 

‘The settlers on the old Corian tract joining 
the Redstone out to the northwest.” 

“Walburton, would you mind makin’ that last 
clearer to me, so’s I can tell Baronet what’s ahead 
of him? You see, he’s got to leave New Mexico 
for some months. The work here’s got to stop. 
Material and workmen ain’t impossible, spite of 
your claims, but brains is. But he’s comin’ back to 
finish. Now just how’s this last goin’ to hender 
everything?” 

No man ever had a more open, innocent face 
than Juan Perez’s face then. ‘The attorney’s 
scrutiny could read nothing hidden there. 

“T thought you knew about that land,” he ex- 
plained, willingly. “It’s a big tract, part of which 
Seth Harborough once owned, that belongs to the 
Corian estate in England or Ireland. I tried to 
run it down over there once, but I couldn’t find 
out anything about it except that it is clear of 
all encumbrance.” 

“SY e-ep.. 

‘For years the Mexican settlers have lived con- 
tentedly on this land at a very low rental, and pro- 
duced nothing. Now they begin to appropriate 
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the water for beneficial uses. You know what that 
means here.” 

“They own the ground, these settlers that’s just 
got busy?” Juan asked, with some interest. 

“No, they’re renters, but it’s the same thing. 
The real owner is lost sight of and they’ve just 
wakened up to their privileges.”’ 

‘Who waked ’em up? Mexicans sleep pretty 
sound.” Juan drawled the query indifferently. 

Walburton smiled broadly now. 

“Tl leave you to guess who stirred them up. 
But the motion is the same.” 

“And if the real owner told ’em to lay down, 
bein’ as it was his land?” Juan inquired. 

“He won't. It’s merely an estate that heirs get 
income from. They don’t care and their agents 
don’t care. And it would take a longer, costlier 
lawsuit to get at this thing than John Baronet or 
anybody else who knows Sir Lawrence, and his re- 
sources and his determined grip, will ever under- 
take. If you are any friend of this young man, 
you'll tell him what I’ve told you. And then ad- 
vise him to stay in Kansas when he gets there. 
Juan Perez—” Walburton’s voice suddenly thick- 
ened huskily—“‘there’s no use to multiply words. 
You know our Englishman is lord of this valley, 
that nobody ever yet won out against him. You 
know that John Baronet will fail at the last, even 
if by a miracle he finishes this structure. You are 
a man of sense, a man to be trusted. You know 
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when a game’s lost. And you know the Split-Rock 
dam will never hold waters to spread out over Las 
Deltas furrows.” 

“Ye-ep. Ill go down to the Strabane this after- 
noon and let John in on the facts. That all?” 

Yes. That was all. The last Split-Rock gun 
was fired. The dream of a builder, the brainwork 
of months, the labor of many hands through many 
weeks, all passed for naught. Juan called in the 
men and explained the necessity of giving up the 
undertaking till the boss recovered, locked up 
here, and stored away there, and by the middle of 
the afternoon the construction camp was silent and 
deserted. And Juan Perez, who had served well 
for the little interval, returned to the Strabane 
with his message. 


Meanwhile, down in the patio John Baronet had 
suggested his name to Faith as a possible deliverer. 
She hadn’t thought of him. Always he had been in 
the background of her life. His homely depend- 
ableness she had always taken for granted. He 
was like the sure latch to a door, the cooking uten- 
sil that will not rust, handy and necessary, but too 
ordinary to attract attention. The little puzzling 
shadow was on Faith’s face as she sat looking out 
at Tiger Tooth with unseeing eyes. And John 
Baronet was looking at her. At last she said, 
slowly: 
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“That’s a great help, John. I hadn’t thought of 
him.” 

“I want to help you whenever I can. If that is 
to be my part and nothing more, God help me to 
do my part,” John said, softly. 

“And you will help me to do mine, whatever 
cise 

Faith turned suddenly toward him and their 
eyes met. 


Lady Kathleen paused in the doorway, and 
glanced at the two sitting silent in the shaded re- 
treat. Then with a woman’s quick intuition she 
read their story. 

‘The lady like to rest here a few minutes? I 
bring out the luncheon,” Tong said, suavely, point- 
ing to a seat in a nook in the hall. 

Lady Kathleen sat down and let the years roll 
back in memory to her own girlhood. She had 
grown very fond of Faith. They fitted so easily 
into each other’s lives. And while she understood 
her husband’s plans, and had read Judith Har- 
borough clearly enough, she had also rejoiced in a 
new hope for herself in the thought of the coming 
days, and the possible closer ties between the two 
if Faith herself should accept what was expected 
of her. It would have been an easy matter to sign 
the last papers that would make Roger Redstone 
the sole owner of the Murcia Valley ranch if Lady 
Kathleen had not come to the Strabane to-day. 
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Some days are big with Fate that marks them 
henceforth in the calendar. On such a day she had 
come hither. 

Came the midday meal in the pergola, with the 
noiseless, exquisite service of which Tong was past 
master. And for one long hour the guests of the 
Strabane ranch house knew all its power of forget- 
fulness and peace; and that, however far the 
shadow of Sir Lawrence Redstone might stretch 
across the Murcia Valley, however darkly it might 
fall in differing slants upon the lives of the three, 
the sunny patio of Ian MacVantine’s old house 
was sanctuary enough for them now. Such hours 
last only in memory. This one was broken by the 
appearance of Juan Perez, who sauntered in upon 
them with the easy air that was always his, and 
neither the guests nor Tong could have surmised 
by his manner what the day had held for him at 
the Split-Rock dam. 

‘Nothin’ special to report, Baronet,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘except that nobody can’t tend to another 
feller’s business and do it well, ’spite of some folks 
always tryin’ to live up to the belief they can. I 
give your men a real vacation. They’re needin’ 
material and brains up there powerful bad. [I ain’t 
got neither. I just helped to keep peace among 
"em, bein’ born a Perez, an’ tided the thing over 
safe that might have been an awful bustin’ up 
the very next mornin’ after they failed to rough- 
house you.” 
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Juan leaned lazily against a post of the pergola 
and looked down at the young engineer with his 
white face and bandaged arm. 

“Tm almost well. A broken shoulder isn’t sick- 
ness. I'll be on the job again as soon as my 
surgeon discharges me from the hospital. Except 
for these bandages I was never more fit,” John 
declared. 

“That’s the right way to look at it, young man, 
but your surgeon II hold a consultation about that 
with you later. And don’t build any air castles 
out of Split-Rock splinters for a good spell yet. 
They’s a lot to come in between. Buildin’ up 
crushed bone ain’t done with structural steel an’ 
reinforced concrete. Meantime I got to look 
after the Strabane till Mac gets back. He’d never 
forgive me if them pansies wan’t watered regular. 
But when I do prescribe for you, remember you'll 
foller the advice strictly.” 

“Let’s go and look after the pansies now, Juan 
We'll be back in a little while,” Faith suggested. 
And the two left the patio for the flower garden 
on the side of the grounds next to the river. 

“I was wantin’ to see you, Faith. We'll talk 
about pansies later,” Juan said, as they reached the 
rustic seat and sat down in its shade. “I sensed 
something was goin’ wrong when I see your face 
this mornin’. ”’ 

“Fyerything is going wrong, and I do not know 
what to do,”’ Faith replied. 
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“Then don’t do nothin’. Leave it to me, tem- 
porary. I guess I know the drift of things over at 
the Redstone, havin’ knowed the owner thereof 
more years than I wish I did.” 

“But, Juan, you don’t know how terrible it is at 
home. And Daddy is away, and Uncle Van is 
gone, and they tell me it is wrong for me to come 
here, anyhow; I’m too grown up to visit men, they 
say. And Sir Lawrence is so all-powerful he con- 
trols everybody’s life; Daddy, and Uncle Van, and 
Mr. Walburton, and Mamma, and John Baronet, 
and his own wife and son, and me. We are all 
just like chessmen moved by him to win his game. 
Juan, how can a man be so selfish and cruel? He 
owns the waters of this valley, and we wither and 
perish if we oppose him.” 

Faith paused and looked out at the thin stream 
babbling over the rocks beyond them. 

“Think of the beauty and the service and the 
power of water, and the life and death that go_ 
with it. I’ve always thought about it, and studied 
the laws that control it here. Sir Lawrence is 
a tyrant as much as any tyrant of the old days of 
history.” 

“Ye-ep.” The twinkle in the bright little eyes 
forbade the glistening of a tear there. “Ye-ep, but 
he don’t control everybody. I was livin’ when he 
was born, an’ I’ve had more or less to do with him 
sence he was a college boy in Oxford. I’m only a 
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sort of a half-baked old codger, but I’m one man 
he never did get any grip on.” 

“Juan, you knew him in England? Did you 
know Lady Kathleen, too?” Faith asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, all her life, Faith. Some day I’ll tell you 
her story. Some day, not now. She was a lovely 
child, and a beautiful young woman. She’s been a 
faithful wife, and a kind, good mother to Roger. 
But she’s never been happy sence her marriage.” 
Juan’s wrinkled face was full of a strange tender- 
ness. 

“And you met as strangers this morning.”’ 

“Well, they wasn’t nothin’ else to do just then. 
We ain't strangers, for all that. But let’s get back 
to your own case. I think I know what’s afoot. 
And they’re tryin’ to crowd things for Seth’s girl 
with him as far from the ranch house as he could 
be, about. But I started Saffy after him, and ’fore 
they know it he’ll be back here. As for yourself, 
all your life if you wanted to go through a cafion 
you laughed at the bumps and bruises and went. 
If you wanted to get to the top of old Mesa Del 
Fuego you didn’t let no Rocks of Torment stop 
you.” 

“Why, Juan, how did you know that I did 
that?’ Faith’s smile was winsome. 

“T guessed it, bein’ a mite Yankee as well as a 
lot of other breeds. But now you must take your 
troubles like you do your canons and your moun- 
tain trails, and hold on tight till Saffy rounds up 
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your daddy and runs himin. Things may explode 
and they may just truce along for a time. Larry 
Redstone’s not the man to ever let loose on his 
grip. John Baronet’s give him the biggest jolt so 
far. I said in the beginnin’ you couldn’t down a 
Kansas man. Now it’s up to you to give him an- 
other one.” 

“Juan, I willbe brave. John said you could help 
me, and you have done it before I asked you. And 
you'll help him, too, won’t you, Juan?” Faith’s 
eyes were shining with courage. 

“John said that? Good for John. He'll not 
need anybody’s help much, once he gets out of this. 
But I’ve closed the camp, and he must go back to 
Kansas where he can get well right. He’d chafe 
the bars of his cage and bust out and go to work 
again before he was fit if he stayed here. Now 1 
must look after things here a bit. Tell Lady 
Redstone from me that Juan is still sayin’ ‘No’ 
to what he don’t want. Be sure you don’t forget 
that.” 

Bewildered and amazed, but glad at heart, 
Faith went back to the patio. The shadow was 
gone from her eyes, and John Baronet knew at a 
glance that she was again the brave girl of the 
mesa top. 

After the guests were gone Juan explained to 
the injured man the need for a cessation in the 
building in the Split-Rock gorge and of his own 
need for exceptional surgeons. But of Walbur- 
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ton’s threatening message, and the dire results to 
follow further construction of the dam, he said 
never a word. 


When Walburton reached the cottonwoods 
fringing the Redstone boundary on his return to 
the ranch, he found José lying in the shade wait- 
ing for him. 

“Anything new?” he asked. 

“Saffa goes to the mountain pastures to bring 
Mr. Harborough. We will not carry sheep loss 
farther now,” José said, slowly. 

“The devil we won't. Why?” Walburton ex- 
ploded. 

“Baronet is still alive. He will get well. 
Saffa’s dog is still on the sheep trails. Saffa knows 
much. Miss Faith is not afraid of anything. We 
will not carry on a 

“You idiot, what are you babbling about ?”” Wal- 
burton cried. “Straighten up, and tell me what 
you mean.” 

“T tell you it is better we let the sheep be lost. 
Better that we keep away. They will watch every- 
body too much and make trouble. We cannot 
tell where they went. Do you understand?” 
José’s big black eyes were fixed on Walburton 
as he rose slowly and stood in the shadow 
of the cottonwood branches. It was a dramatic 
moment in a strangely quiet, solitary setting—a 
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thing never to be portrayed on a stage before foot- 
lights. 

“T understand. We'll call it off and wait—you 
understand, wait.’ And Walburton rode on. 


It was sunset when Faith and her companion 
came back to the ranch house. The evening glow 
reflected from the Mesa of Fire filled the open 
space before the veranda, the roseate light that 
glorified Faith’s golden hair, and fell caressingly 
on Lady Redstone’s softly silvered locks. Sir 
Lawrence and his son saw the two from an upper 
window, and the sense of possession in each man 
was never more engrossing. 

The house was crowded with guests, for this 
evening was to witness Judith Harborough’s su- 
preme social conquest, the announcement of her 
daughter’s engagement. She had pictured it over 
and over; the surprise, the envy of her associates, 
the triumph for herself. Judith Cleaves, the goy- 
erness, the mother of the future Lady Redstone. 
The day was to have been crowded full of the last 
arrangements: the arrival of guests; the signing 
of final papers; Roger’s spoken agreement with 
Faith, whose acceptance was understood as a 
matter of course; Walburton’s definite informa- 
tion that must clinch matters so far as Seth Har- 
borough was concerned; an altogether hectic day, 
but only by such swiftness could its purposes be 
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compassed. And the evening’s tremendous event 
would justify its fever. 

The arrival of guests began early, among them 
prominent newspaper men from Denver. The ab- 
sence of Lady Kathleen and Faith that forenoon 
had been a trifle unpleasant for Sir Lawrence, who 
wished to have his part finished early in the day. 
As the long summer afternoon dragged heavily, 
more guests came, and a sort of expectancy began 
to permeate the atmosphere. And still the prin- 
cipals of the day’s activity were absent, nobody 
knew where. The beginning of the change in the 
plans was in a hurried interview between Sir 
Lawrence and his attorney in the little side parlor. 

“T tell you, Reddy, the fat’s in the fire so far 
as Seth is concerned right now. He’s got the whip 
hand, and we can’t close in on him. I know my 
business as a lawyer, and I say the case must rest 
so far as the sheep are concerned.’’ Walburton 
spoke rapidly. 

“I’ve never been so concerned about them as 
you were,” Sir Lawrence declared, with an aggra- 
vating suavity. “I’m concerned about the water 
here, and the grazing lands. You can use the 
sheep to bring that down on his head.” 

“But I tell you the matter must wait. [ve had 
word directly that it isn’t safe to push things now 
unless we want to lose out on everything. I know 
my business as an attorney. There’s too much at 
stake to make a false step,” Walburton insisted. 
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“TI don’t understand you, Wally, but the end 
must justify the means. That’s your own philoso- 
phy,”’ Redstone replied, in his gently definite tone. 

“Tt will, it must. Good God! It must. But 
now we wait. Meanwhile I’ve spiked the dam and 
the young Kansas builder is smashed to pieces, and 
going home. I think he will stay there, too.” 

Walburton was sincere in his declaration, for 
his habit of storming culprit and witness and 
jury meant more to him than the accuracy of a 
cause in winning some Cases. 

“Good! Excellent!” Sir Lawrence exclaimed. 
“No more water in this valley than I control. 
Good! I must see Lady Kathleen now. There’s 
much to be done yet and Judith has put off the 
dinner another hour. Wonderful woman!” 

“Yes; the most splendid woman God ever 
made,’ Walburton added under his breath. And 
the two men separated. 

“IT have missed you since morning, Kathleen, 
and I have especially needed you to-day.” Sir 
Lawrence greeted his wife in his habitually serene 
manner when she entered the room. 

“I did not mean to be gone so long, but it has 
been a very interesting day. What could I have 
done for you, Lawrence, if I had been here?” 
Lady Kathleen returned, with equal serenity. 

‘Where have you been, please?’ The voice 
was not loud nor harsh, but it cut like cold steel. 

Lady Kathleen sat down in her chair facing him. 
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Many times in their years of married life she had 
done this same thing. He knew it to be the be- 
ginning of a scene of resistance that always ended 
in his favor, and he watched her indifferently now. 

‘““We went to Las Deltas Canon to see the Split- 
Rock dam first. The chief engineer is the same 
young man whom I met in Santa Fe last spring. 
You remember I told you how interested I was in 
his work.” 

Be Veo: 

‘He wasn’t there. He had an accident a week 
ago, or more, and he is convalescing down at the 
Strabane Ranch. Faith wanted to see him, and of 
course she could not go alone, since Mr. MacVan- 
tine is away from home and there are no women 
in the house. I could not stay at Las Deltas, nor 
come back alone, so I went with her. We found it 
so delightful that we spent the afternoon there. 
You were right, Lawrence. It is ‘all a voice from 
the Past, the place of forgetfulness and peace.’ I 
hope you did not need me here very much. I have 
had a really wonderful day. New Mexico has 
made a new Kathleen Redstone, I am sure.” 

The room was very still. Sir Lawrence’s eyes 
did not leave his wife’s face as she talked, nor did 
he make a motion. Lady Kathleen leaned back 
comfortably in her chair, and waited. But no re- 
sponse came until, as she rose to her feet, Sir 
Lawrence’s command, ‘‘Sit down,”’ seemed to ex- 
plode from his throat. But she did not obey. 
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“Sit down,” he commanded a second time, in a 
tone that his wife had never needed until now. 
Obedience had always come too quickly hereto- 
fore. 

“T do not care to,’ Lady Kathleen responded, 
gently. 

“Sit down and listen to me.”’ For the first time 
in all the years that she had known him Sir Law- 
rence had lost his self-control. 

“T will listen, Lawrence. I prefer to stand,” 
Lady Kathleen replied, leaning against the back 
of the chair. “But itis nearly dinner time. Please 
be brief. I don’t want to keep Mrs. Harborough 
waiting, you know.” 

“You have kept me waiting all day.”” The man 
was edging back a little toward self-command. 
“You will not do so longer. Stand if you like.” 

Sir Lawrence did not dream how nearly to the 
limit of her courage was the woman before him. 
“Juan said to tell you he is still saying ‘No’ to any- 
thing he doesn’t want.’’ ‘That was the message 
Faith had brought her from the pansy garden. 
And she had replied: 

“I have known him all my life, as he told you. 
No man ever had more courage to follow his own 
line than Juan, simple and homely and common- 
place as he is—one of the ‘mute inglorious’ heroes 
that make the unsuspecting world better.” 

‘‘So you were dawdling away the day, mooning 
sentimentally over the dead Past in that dull old 
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tomb, the Strabane ranch house. It must be full 
of the spirit of Ian whether he is there or not. 
Henceforth you will never enter its walls. I for- 
bid it absolutely. This is final.”’ 

The Englishman’s low voice was vibrant with 
all the anger and certainty of an unbreakable 
power that can make a voice overmastering, as he 
held his eyes on his wife’s face. 

She was still in her riding clothes; her gray 
sweater collar was thrown back from her throat, 
her silvery hair, gleaming under the light of the 
chandelier, rippled in loose waves about her 
shapely head; her face, fair and young, but ma- 
tronly ever. But her hazel eyes held a fire her hus- 
band had never seen in them before, nor had she 
_ ever in stateliest court functions seemed half so 
beautiful to him as now—the woman he did not 
control, and never, never could really call his own. 

“Lawrence Redstone, I have never lived in the 
Past. I have lived in the Present, but I have 
learned what you can never understand, much 
less acquire—I have learned to live for the Fu- 
ture, and for others. Please do not think it nec- 
essary to forbid my going anywhere. I might 
have to disobey you if I should find it necessary, 
as I.did to-day, to go to the Strabane again. 
This also is final. Will you leave me now to dress 
for dinner, or shall I excuse myself and have 
my dinner sent to my room?” 

Habit is everything—almost. The English- 
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man who strode from the room had never before 
known ultimate defeat. He could not accept it 
now. But he was maddened and stunned beyond 
words. For months before sailing from home he 
had carefully planned for this night’s results. 
This visit to the Strabane had upset his entire 
program, and wrecked the night’s domestic his- 
tory. In the fury of that hour he was utterly 
beside himself. 

In the hall he ran against his son in full din- 
ner dress, smiling half timidly, half insolently at 
him. 

“Whither away?” Roger drawled. 

‘“‘To the telephone to order reservations. We 
leave to-morrow for a trip up North.” 

“All of us? Won't I be needed here?” Roger 
was not pleased with this sudden departure. To- 
morrow he was to be the owner of lands, and 
he was ready for the superiority of such owner- 
ship. 

‘““Where’s Walburton?” The father ignored 
his son’s query. 

“Somewhere with Mrs. Harborough, I sup- 
pose. Say, Father, those two interest me, they 
are so unusually: y 

“Never mind what they are. There’s a din- 
ner waiting. Not what we had expected. That 
will come later. Send Walburton to me as soon 
as you find him.” 

And Roger was left alone. 
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“Well, I wonder what’s up now,” he mused. 
“This day was to see the beginning of a jolly 
lot of things for me. I’ll go over and listen to 
those Denver newspaper people. They were in- 
vited especially to write up this party, and I 
wonder what they’ll say. If they tell*the truth 
it will be that Sir Roger is on the point of being 
betrothed to the prettiest girl in New Mexico. 
By Jove, but she and mother made a picture com- 
ing in a while ago!” 

And Roger sauntered away, well satisfied to 
let those who had always done his thinking for 
him do his worrying as well. 


Meanwhile Judith Harborough had waited 
anxiously through a long afternoon. She knew 
too well Faith’s habit of not returning home till 
nightfall, and she tried in vain to find excuse 
for her own folly in not planning to detain the 
girl and Sir Lawrence’s wife at the ranch house 
on that day of all days. Not until Roger Red- 
stone was in full possession of the ranch must 
this engagement be announced. Judith Cleaves 
never played games of chance carelessly where 
big stakes were to be won or lost. And she had 
no mind to lose one jot of her own social im- 
portance in waiting for a future settlement of for- 
tune. Faith must be the fiancée of the owner of 
the ranch, not the possible heir. In anger and 
perplexity she met Sir Lawrence’s attorney in 
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the sun parlor. It was unlighted and deserted 
at this hour when the household and guests were 
getting ready for dinner. 

‘““Who made the mess of the day?” she asked, 
"as the two sat down very snugly close together 
on a cushioned seat. 

“The devil himself,’ Walburton replied, with 
his blackest frown. ‘Not one thing has gone 
well, unless Redstone succeeds with the signature 
for Roger.” 

“He hasn’t done that. I saw him coming out 
of his wife’s room, and I could tell by his face 
that he was desperately angry. Doli just told 
me he is telephoning to the station for train res- 
ervations to-morrow.” And Judith clutched her 
hands in sheer disappointment and defeat. 

“Judith, this is no time to give up. When 
everything goes to smash, then is the beginning 
of opportunity. We'll win yet!’ Walburton 
put his arm around the woman and drew her close 
to him. “We will win, yet, I say: England, 
and money and social distinction, and you and 
I getting the best of it all; Seth out here walking 
the chalk line laid down for him by the ranch 
owner; Faith and Roger doing as they are told 
to do; Sir Lawrence and his lady living as they 
have always lived; old Ian MacVantine dying as 
he has always died since the Redstone laid a 
ban on the Murcia waters for him; the Split- 
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Rock dam, nct even a memory. I don’t take a 
case unless I feel sure of winning. I blow down 
what I cannot regularly undo. I have this almost 
won. The cards are not all played yet.” 

Judith yielded to his caressing embrace, and 
under the spell of the moment neither noticed 
the outer door of the sun parlor open softly and 
Seth Harborough slip inside. As he lifted his 
hand to turn on the light from the switch near 
the door he caught sight of the two in close em- 
brace on the cushioned seat. The twilight shad- 
ows were too deep to reveal their faces, and he 
slipped away quietly and unseen. 

In the hall he met Doli, whom he had asked 
to send Faith to him here. Saffa’s message to 
him that morning had cost him a hard day’s ride 
in his anxiety to see his daughter; and he had 
planned to talk with her before he met the guests 
of the house. 

“T can’t find Miss Faith anywhere,” Doli told 
him. 

“Never mind, Doli. There are some guests 
in the sun parlor anyhow. We will not disturb 
them,”’ Seth replied. 

“Tt’s Mr. Walburton and Mrs. Harborough. 
There they come now. When I find Miss Faith 
I will tell her you are here,” Doli declared and 
hurried away. 

Seth saw his wife and Walburton coming 
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through the French window into the big parlor, 
and he turned away and went upstairs. 


Judith rose to the occasion, and a gay evening 
followed; and not one of the guests knew that a 
shattered dream lay back of all the gaiety. The 
sudden return of Seth was the surprise of the 
event, and his quiet assumption of the place of 
host gave a new dignity to the ranch-house hos- 
pitality. 

“We leave to-morrow. Your work is clear?” 
Sir Lawrence said aside to his attorney in the 
course of the evening. 

“Yes. Dll keep you informed. It looks like 
a truce for a few months, but only for a few.” 

“That is all then. But the first north wind that 
sweeps over New Mexico must see the whole 
matter settled. And remember, the waters are 
mine. ‘They widen for no one who does not pay 
tribute to me. Let Ian MacVantine wither at 
the Strabane, but keep that Baronet out of the 
way. It means a loss to Roger that must not be 
thought of.” 

“Tl take care of everything, Reddy. There’s 
Judith waiting for the next three numbers with 
me. [ll see you to-morrow. We know how to 
wait when that is best.” 

And the dancing went on. 

The heavens had opened for Faith that night 
when she saw her father. For her sake Juan 
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had sent Saffa for him. The two humblest men 
of the valley had come to her aid, while amid 
the proud and rich and influential under her 
father’s roof she had had no one to befriend 
her. In her young heart a new estimate of hu- 
man worth found a place that night, and she 
was glad that she had always loved the humble 
folk of the Murcia Valley. She stayed close to 
her father’s side that evening, and as he led the 
dances with her, even the most careless guest 
could not fail to note the pride and love in Seth’s 
face, though they did not notice that he did not 
dance with his wife once that evening. 

“Ts it all right about the sheep, Daddy?” Faith 
whispered as they whirled along. 

“It was never any other way,” Seth declared. 

“And you don’t have to pay for them, after 
all?’ Faith asked, eagerly. 

“T shall pay for them. I do not have to do 
it,” her father replied. 

“Why ?” 

“Because,” with a little puzzling smile. 

Faith stared at her father’s face. It was un- 
mistakably troubled and anxious, but even her 
inexperienced eyes saw that there was neither 
fear nor cowardice there. 


The next night Saffa, sitting with Sandie be- 
side him on the top of the mesa, saw the lights 
of the train passing Split-Rock, and he knew 
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that it carried not only the son of an English 
nobleman of whom Faith had dreamed so long, 
but it carried also the Kansas Baronet to whom 
the sunny-haired girl had sent Sandie in his hour 
of peril. Saffa had playfully told Doli once that 
those lights were the signal of her passing away 
and out of his life. And he had spoken truly. 
The blackness closed about Split-Rock with the 
going of the last dim train light; and the Night 
settled deeply on the soul of the too-learned 
Navajo herder—but overhead were still the stars 
of heaven and he lifted his eyes to them and was 
at peace. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
JOSE 


In the Murcia Valley sunshine and stillness 
reigned supreme through the long summer days. 
Crops ripened and orchard fruitage rounded on 
the irrigated lands. Spring calves and lambs, less 
awkward of limb, more plump of body, were 
causing new divisions in the accounting on the 
Redstone, and Las Deltas pastures were never 
more necessary for a grazing area. The big 
Redstone reservoir held its abundant store of 
waters that could have widened out to slake the 
whole dry Strabane Ranch in direct range of its 
irrigating possibilities. Here and there a strug- 
gling settler gave up trying to court rainfall in 
order to meet the lack of funds to pay the ex- 
orbitant price for water service, and started ‘“‘back 
East” or on to California in the hope of finding a 
kindlier setting. 


The Rita Deltas trickled down past the un- 
finished Split-Rock dam and wandered by the 
cottonwoods on the Redstone boundary. Under- 
neath these cottonwoods Redstone cattle came 
often to drink at noonday, and to muddy the 
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deeper pools with their stamping hoofs. Back 
in the upper mountain valleys, whereon good 
old blue grass often grows rank, little herds of 
sheep nibbled what the other stock had left in 
their shifting from pasture to pasture. And on 
the sunny mesas lone herders lay all day on the 
warm rocks while the big flocks grazed, and 
rested, and grew wool for the coming spring, 
and mutton for the fat fall markets. 

In Northern resorts the Redstones were mak- 
ing good “‘copy”’ for the society columns of the 
big daily papers. John Baronet was growing 
bone tissue in his father’s home in Kansas, and 
laying plans for finishing a better dam than he 
had begun in the Split-Rock gorge. Judith Har- 
borough was spending the season with the Dal- 
shires in Denver and the near-by resorts, whither 
one, Walburton, a leading New Mexico attorney, 
was a frequent visitor. 

In the peaceful Strabane ranch Sates Tan Mac- 
Vantine passed the quiet hours with the blos- 
soms and birds and babbling fountain, while over- 
head sailed the slow-moving clouds that Tiger 
Tooth shredded remorselessly. And only the 
faithful Juan and the lynx-eyed Tong knew how 
the restless spirit of the master chafed against 
the bars that bound him, and how each morning 
found him less strong than the morning before. 
He had returned unexpectedly to the Strabane 
in the late afternoon of the day of Faith’s visit 
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with Lady Kathleen there. The two had hardly 
left the little north gate when he came through 
the big east entrance. That night Juan Perez 
sat by his bed through the long hours as he lay 
motionless with unseeing eyes staring up at the 
ceiling. The next morning he was again the 
master; but from that day he was never the same 
man again. Now and then Faith’s pony cantered 
in through the little gate, and she spent a happy 
half day with her beloved Uncle Van, undisturbed 
by the impropriety of the visit which had so 
recently shocked Judith Harborough; and had 
' given ample material to the gossiping tongues of 
the valley set wagging at Judith’s suggestion. 


Up in the big ranch house there was a new 
seriousness. Faith rode the trails alone less often, 
and Seth gave more time to her than he had 
ever done before, in spite of the tremendous de- 
mands of the ranch upon his days. Faith saw 
the lines deepening on his face, and she learned 
for the first time that between sadness and grief 
there may be ame distinction. Doli went about 
her tasks listlessly, no longer the bright-eyed re- 
sponsive Hopi girl, Faith’s adoring ‘Blue Bird,” 
no longer caring for the schools in the valleys of 
the North, and never mentioning Saffa’s name to 
her young mistress as she had so often done in the 
happy days of the early springtime. 

José appeared oftener about the ranch house, 
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and oftener crossed Faith’s trails when she rode 
on lonely quests for new strange nooks and 
picturesque bypaths among stupendous rocks, up 
far controlling heights. 

In these chance meetings the Mexican’s big 
dreamy eyes were full of an appealing pathos that 
made the girl pity him; and her kindly smile held 
him staring down the way she had gone long 
after she had disappeared from his sight. 

Faith lived much with her books in the sun 
parlor, and often gazed up at the silent old Mesa 
of Fire standing guard above the plains. She 
did not dream any more of a coming prince, but 
the real life about her took on new angles of 
interest. She was slipping unconsciously from 
a romantic girlhood into a clearer-minded young 
womanhood. But still the lure of the trails pos- 
sessed her, and the restless anticipation that is 
the divine heritage of Youth was hers, making 
her long to read on into the pages ahead to 
find a happy future. 

But the overwhelming sense of a truce that 
would end sooner or later mingled with every 
hope and plan; a feeling that she must be made 
the eventual sacrifice, a self-centering and un- 
wholesome mental slant for buoyant youth to 
take on. Now and then came letters from John 
Baronet full of kindly interest in her, and care- 
lessly jolly as to his own affairs, save that one 
definite purpose was never lost sight of—the de- 
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termination to return to New Mexico and finish 
the Split-Rock dam. Faith treasured every word 
without asking herself why. John had come into 
her life and gone out of it so unexpectedly and 
so differently from any dream she had ever had 
that he did not carry any romance about him. 
And yet, once in the Strabane patio she had read 
the soul of the man in his eyes. She could not 
have forgotten that even if she had wanted to 
forget. 

Regularly letters came from Lady Kathleen 
telling much of her impressions of new scenery 
and new types that she was finding. Delightful 
letters reflecting the cultured mind reaching out 
of the narrowness of a reserved existence into a 
broader view of human interests. And withal 
there was a tender, unobtrusive note of affection 
that made appeal to the heretofore unmothered 
girl of the mountain-rimmed Murcia Valley. 

Only one incident marked the weeks between 
the passing of the Redstones and John Baronet, 
and the coming of autumn. A sudden desire to 
go to the top “@f Del Fuego seized Faith one 
morning as she sat looking through the window at 
the mesa’s still sheer front. She had dreamed 
of John Baronet the night before. She had 
dreamed of him many times, only to waken to 
cling to the belief that he had pitied her in her 
troubles and had spoken hastily to comfort her. 
There was just that one hour in the Strabane 
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patio that had passed so quickly; and he had gone 
away. He wrote good-fellow letters. If he came 
back he would always be a comrade who loved to 
ride and climb. Faith did not try to go farther. 
The dream last night had been different, and he 
had pleaded with her to go with him through the 
Rocks of Torment, to let him explore the places 
she had locked from him. When she refused, 
the sorrow in his face had cut her to the soul. 
She held out her hands to him and he had reached 
glad arms to take her to his heart. But he 
slowly receded to the edge of the narrow way, 
slipped softly from it and, still looking at her, 
faded into space; slowly falling without a strug- 
gle to the lost depths below. And all was black- 
ness and unbroken slumber. 

The early sunlight on the Mesa of Fire had 
reflected through her windows and wakened her. 
Doli had come in as she often did in the morn- 
ing, and was standing beside her bed. Faith 
had a faint impression that someone had clutched 
or stroked her hair. But she smiled up at Doli. 
And Doli, without a word, had smiled back at 
her and slipped away. Then the dream came 
troubling in upon her thoughts, and lingered in 
the background of her mind through the hours 
as she tried to read in her library. At last old 
Del Fuego seemed somehow to beckon to her, 
and the call of the trail overcame her. As she 
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was dressed for her ride she met Doli in the 
hall. 

“Where are you going, Miss Faith?” the In- 
dian girl asked. Faith threw up her hand toward 
the mesa and smiled. 

“There is nobody up there to-day. Saffa is 
not there,” Doli said, looking at Faith with still 
black eyes. 

“TI don’t go there to see Saffa. He comes here 
when he wants to see me. I never went there 
but once to see him, and that was just after you 
left last spring.” 

Faith paused, and her cheeks grew pink as 
she remembered the day that she had planned 
to meet Roger Redstone on the mesa top, and 
had found John Baronet there instead. The 
blush was not lost to the eyes looking at her. 

“You don’t ride to the top of the mesa. It is 
too far,” Doli declared. 

“No, not that long sheep trail, but I go to the 
top,” Faith replied. 

“How ?” 

“Sh—that’s a secret. It’s an awful way, Blue 
Bird, and I’d want to see somebody most awfully 
bad to go that way. But it’s fun, too. Good-by.” 

Faith touched the girl’s shoulder caressingly, 
and went on her way, while Doli stood looking 
after her. 

‘It was our mesa, our rim-rock. Nobody but 
Saffa and I ever meet there—and Saffa kissed me 
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there the night before I went away—and she has 
so much all hers, so many lovers to make her 
glad. Everybody loves her—but Doli.” 

The Hopi girl did not cry out, nor wring her 
hands, nor weep. She walked away about her 
duties as a servant with never a sign of what lay 
back of her expressionless face. 

As Faith fastened her pony out of sight in 
the little nook on the Torment trail she heard 
a dog’s yelp, and Sandie came leaping joyously 
toward her. 

“You blessed old dog, I thought you were with 
Saffa away off with the mountain herds some- 
where. What brings you here?” Faith cried, 
stooping down to caress the dog’s shaggy head. 

And then as she straightened above him she 
saw Saffa coming toward her. 

“I never saw that place where you leave your 
pony, Miss Faith. It is not safe for it, nor for 
you here,” Saffa said. 

“Up in that little nook my horse is as safe as 
in a stable,’ Faith declared. ‘But it is danger- 
ous for anybody to go around that cliff there. 
Don’t ever do it, Saffa.” 

‘Why?’ The Indian questioned. 

Faith looked at him hesitating whether to ex- 
plain or to command, as she had told John Bar- 
onet she could do. 

“Saffa, I am going to tell you something, and 
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you must promise not to tell anybody unless I 
say so. Will you, Saffa?” 

The Indian looked at the girl before him; at 
the sturdy pose that told of fearlessness; at the 
fair face with its winsome smile; the darkly blue 
eyes, the rippling waves of golden hair above 
them; at the jaunty riding dress. Against the 
background of the rugged bowlders and jagged 
cliff of the trail she made a picture not to be 
forgotten. 

“You will not ask me to promise wrong. I 
will do as you say,” Safta said, and waited. 

“Once, it was early spring, or still late winter, 
I came here on my way up this tormenting trail. 
I remember it was icy’’—Faith shuddered at the 
memory— ‘and I was cold by the time I had got- 
ten this far. The ledge round that way was 
sunny, and dry as dust. And, narrow as it was, 
I thought I’d warm up by slipping around there. 
Anyhow, I knew there were some cunning little 
nooks beyond, for I’d been in there the summer 
before. You know, seeing all there is in northern 
New Mexico 1s my occupation.” 

Leste 

There might have been a hint of pity in Saffa’s 
tone, for he understood the girl's lonely life 
here, and he had wondered how she could always 
be so happy and kindly to everybody. 

“Tt is wonderful and awfully dangerous back 
there. I went through a little passage that opens 
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on a narrow ledge leading to a little cavern at the 
end of it, you know.” 

“No, I don’t. I never stopped here before 
to-day,” Saffa declared. 

“So I did beat you to one thing about this old 
mesa,” Faith said, triumphantly. “I know now 
how Columbus felt about San Salvador. Well, 
just as I got into that passage I heard a growl 
right at the opening at the farther end.” 

es.” 

“Beyond it the ledge to the little cavern is so 
narrow that only one person can stand on it, and 
it is hundreds of feet straight down if you slip 
off. Sandie was in the opening, and on the ledge 
beyond him was José.”’ 

Faith paused, but Safia stood motionless be- 
fore her. 

‘Sandie was like a wild beast, and José was 
yellow-green with fright. One step forward and 
the dog would have been at his throat. And he 
was being slowly driven back on the very nar- 
rowest place—not daring to turn around. I 
called Sandie off, and let José come out.” 

“Was he grateful to you?” Saffa asked. 

“Saffa, here’s the thing I have never told any- 
body. I promised not to, that day, because it 
was all a sort of a gay daring adventure to me, 
and I was full of romances I had just read. I 
should have told Daddy, only he’d have said I 
mustn’t come here any more. When Sandie was 
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cowed down and José came out, he told me the 
cavern back there had an overhanging rock that 
one vibration might loosen, and it would shut 
you in forever. He made me promise not to tell 
anybody about it, but to keep away from it. He 
had managed to get ahead of me on the ledge 
—and something in his big eyes seemed to fas- 
cinate me, just like a snake charming a bird. I 
had a foolish feeling he would throw me off here 
if I didn’t promise. Truly, I was nearer being 
afraid of him than I ever was of anybody or 
anything before in all my life. But since I’d 
promised, and since nobody else knew—not even 
Saffa, who has read most of this old mesa’s se- 
crets—I saw no use in telling what in a scared 
minute I had promised I wouldn’t tell. You 
see, I’d been clear in there once, myself, and 
I knew what was there, the danger from the 
recks and all, and I’d given my word.” 

“Why do you break your promise now, Miss 
Faith?” Saffa asked. 

“Because ygu have come here, and I don’t 
want you to go on and never come back. I didn’t 
tell till you found this yourself,” Faith replied. 

“Will you wait here till I go and look where 
you went?” Saffa asked. 

“But you won’t go in—the little cavern place 
beyond the narrowest trail ever a human foot 
could walk on. I wonder I ever dared it a year 
ago. I'll wait here till you come back to be 
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sure you are coming. Then I'll go on to the 
top and take a look at the world this afternoon. 
I told you last spring I didn’t like José. I had 
a real reason for it. And Sandie hates him so 
I know he is bad. But he never comes through 
the Rocks of Torment now, and you can see why 
he fears Sandie.” 

Faith sat down on a bowlder with the dog 
beside her, while Saffa picked his way around a 
jutting cliff wall and disappeared. He found the 
passage between rock walls as Faith had told 
him, and the opening to the narrow footing be- 
yond that led to the shadow-filled cavern under 
overhanging rocks. Saffa had no fear for him- 
self, but remembering the girl’s admonition, he 
only stooped down and stared inside... . 

It seemed a long while to Faith before she 
heard his step on the rocks again; and she 
breathed more freely in spite of her confidence 
in his skill. It was a great relief to share this 
secret of the Torment Rocks with Saffa. He 
would be careful, and no danger could come of 
his knowing. Faith wondered again as she had 
done many times before why she should have 
been so overcome by José’s eyes and voice that 
day; and why she had not broken a really bad 
promise to the Mexican. The friendship of a 
wholesome, practical man like John Baronet, and 
the association with a woman of Lady Kath- 
leen’s fine type had given her little time for ro- 
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mantic dreaming, and made her summer so much 
happier for all the troubles it had brought. She 
was wondering dreamily, too, what it might have 
meant to her to have had brothers and sisters, 
and a loving mother, or kindly stepmother like 
Lady Kathleen. Whatever else Roger Redstone 
might be, he was manly enough to show his love 
for his father’s wife. And Faith knew that how- 
ever difficult he might have been as a boy, now 
he appreciated his debt to Lady Kathleen and 
he never failed her. Thinking of these things 
Faith did not note the expression on the In- 
dian’s face when he stood before her again. 
Saffa’s face was always the same to her eyes. 

“Miss Faith, it is right not to go there, nor 
to tell anybody about that place. Nobody but 
you and José ever found it. Maybe Doli might 
sometime, only she never comes this way.” 

Faith wanted to ask Saffa about Doli, but she 
felt that the love affairs of the Indians were their 
own to settle. She could be kind to all of them, 
could help thgm in many ways, but she never 
entered into their religious beliefs nor their family 
matters. 

Through the hours of that long afternoon she 
sat alone on the mesa’s rim-rock, thinking of her 
father; of his wife, in the dashing social excite- 
ment of the Dalshire element; of Lady Kathleen 
with her definite force, her cultured manner, and 
her winning personality. And then of lan Mac- 
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Vantine at the Strabane, below Tiger Tooth, and 
she wondered what his story might have been. 
If, like Juan, he might once have known Sir Law- 
rence’s wife. And of John Baronet, the begin- 
ning and ending of her line of meditation now. 
And over and over, the look in his eyes that 
day in the patio came back in memory. 

Down in the valley Saffa and Sandie went about 
the business of the herder and the herder’s dog. 
And if the eyes of the Navajo were lifted often 
to the mesa that afternoon it mattered nothing. 
Anybody could see that rim-rock from any point 
on the Redstone, unless, like the young heir to 
the Devonshire manor, they were too eager to 
see the size of the herds of cattle on Las Deltas 
pastures. 


With autumn came the ripening brown of the 
gramma grasses curing on the mesas, and the 
deepening gold of the cottonwoods along Rita 
Deltas. Seth had taken Faith with him for a long 
business trip to St. Louis and the Gulf. Judith 
Harborough was again intrenched as ruler of the 
ranch house when they returned. And for the 
daughter the old régime of imperative dictation 
at home, and the solitary outdoor life, were re- 
sumed. 

Where the Split-Rock trail reaches the Red- 
stone boundary, Faith was gathering autumn 
leaves from the thicket, while her pony grazed 
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along the rivulet’s edge. It was here that she 
used to see the smoke rising from the camp in 
the canon in the early days of construction there. 
The place had been deserted since the young 
engineer had gone away. And yet this morning 
as the girl rode the trails southward, and saw 
the mists rising from the little pools down the 
Murcia’s course, she had thought the mists over 
toward the Split-Rock gorge looked like smoke, 
and her old trick of imagining filled the camp 
site with busy life again. She was thinking of 
this as she passed into the scanty thicket for the 
biggest, brightest leaves. Her cap was tied to 
her saddle and her golden hair among the yellow- 
est of foliage fully justified Doli’s loving picture 
of her. 

Doli had been almost like the Blue Bird of 
long ago that morning. Something had made her 
hang about Faith’s room and watch her mistress 
with big bright eyes. ae ath had Doli in her 
mind’s background, too; and she was singing 
softly to herself as she went about through the 
bushes. She had gone farther than she meant 
to go when she heard her pony neigh. As she 
turned quickly and parted the bright boughs about 
her to look after it, she saw John Baronet com- 
ing toward her leading his horse. Bigger, 
stronger, more masterful than ever before, he 
walked the trail like a prince. He had just heard 
a voice singing when he caught sight of Faith’s 
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head among the parted branches and he invol- 
untarily halted. It was such a very pretty picture 
that appeared so suddenly where were only quiy- 
ering golden leaves a moment ago. 

“Mein guter Kamarad! I wasn’t looking for 
wood nymphs. Is that hair, or just leaves on 
your head?” 

John took Faith’s hand in both of his and 
held it fast. And a dream that he had been fash- 
ioning for himself all summer up in Kansas, about 
not caring any more save in a good-fellow way 
for that New Mexico girl when they met again, 
suddenly vanished into thin air out of which such 
dreams are builded. 

“T thought you were in Kansas. Are you really 
here?” Faith exclaimed, in equal surprise. 

‘‘Among those present till the next falling rock 
bumps me out of here again,’ John replied, re- 
leasing her hand with a gentle pressure of as- 
surance. 

“Are you sure you are quite well of the last 
rock?’ Faith questioned. 

“Oh, I'm so mended by Kansas surgeons and 
Kansas ozone I feel like I could rive Tiger Tooth 
into another Split-Rock and build a dam across 
the crack,” John declared. 

‘And you are really going to stay here, and 
finish what you began?” Faith asked, eagerly. 

‘Am 1? There are workmen and bosses and 
material up in the gorge yonder. The cook 
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shack’s doing a thriving business. The sleeping 
quarters are occupied every night, and my cabin 
sits with its back to the cliff as smugly as it ever 
did. The work has been going on for almost a 
month. Next spring will see the thing I’ve built 
in my brain a real thing in the old Split-Rock 
gorge and on Las Deltas before it. The Red- 
stone cattle won’t be drinking on this side of the 
river, for this whole tract will be open for culti- 
vation.” 

“You never once gave up?’ ‘There was a 
mingling of hope and admiration in Faith’s eyes, 
but the tightly closed lips told of an anxiety a 
young face ought not show. 

“Faith, I never give up what is my right to 
have, never. What is not mine I’ll not ask 
for.’ Very softly the words were spoken and 
full of meaning to the girl beside him. Then 
with a quick change of tone he added: ‘We 
are working like beavers to catch up on the lost 
summer. I came down here to take a look at 
this boundary# There’s a little crook or two in 
the survey along the stream here. Came on 
business, and found pleasure. I must get to the 
business and hurry back, but I'll take the pleas- 
ure and the hope for more pleasure back with me. 
It will gild the Split-Rock granite with golden 
graining for me. Come over to the camp when 
you can get your father or some good chaperon 
like Lady Redstone to come with you.” 
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Faith gave a little inward sigh. Good com- 
rades need no third person. Their days of com- 
radeship were over, of course, as everything else 
seemed over for her. In her thoughtless, free, 
companionless life she had never considered the 
proprieties that she must regard henceforth even 
with John Baronet who was not like any other 
man in the valley or in her books. Just John in 
his own big place with her. The feeling of 
safety had come over her this morning the mo- 
ment she had seen him. 

“Daddy is very busy since we came home; we 
haven’t been here very long, and I don’t know 
when I'll see Lady Redstone again, so I may not 
get over for some time,” she ventured. 

“Juan Perez tells me the Redstones will be 
back before very long. Their attorney has been 
here for some time.” 

Faith let the golden leaves fall from her hands 
and the color left her cheeks as she stared at 
John in surprise. 

“Mr. Walburton has been over at the ranch 
house several times lately. I didn’t know the 
Redstones were coming soon, though I supposed 
they would come before they go back to Eng- 
land. There will be trouble.” 

“You mean about the water? Juan Perez told 
me my first day here that the shadow of Red- 
stone’s owner stretched across everything in the 
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“Yes, the water for one thing. John, I have 
thought so much about it since you went away 
—more than I ever did before. How it may be 
held by one man for selfish greed and power and 
riches; or it may widen out for another for col- 
onization, and cultivation, and the general good 
of many. There’s such a world of difference in 
the purposes men have here—’” Faith’s voice 
trailed sadly with the last words. 

“Faith.” 

Ves. 

“Juan tells me there was a truce last summer, 
but nothing settled. While my splintered shoul- 
der was knitting, or crocheting, or whatever con- 
founded thing it is a bone has to do, I thought 
a lot about what you told me down in the Stra- 
bane patio that last day. I believe there is a way 
out of every trouble except the ones we give up 
to, and say: 


‘I’m not the master of my fate; 
I’m not the captain of my soul.’ 
ae 
And you will never say that. But, my little com- 
rade, if that old tangle comes around you again, 
and your trail should run westward, please— 
please’—John made a little gesture toward Split- 
Rock—‘“‘remember you have only to let me know 
you want me. I shall be waiting. .. . I thought 
I heard you singing just now. I like to hear you 
sing.” 
339 
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Back of the young engineer’s words were the 
hope and courage and the determination of the 
undaunted spirit of one who faced his troubles 
as he had faced the Rocks of Torment on the up 
trail to the Mesa of Fire. Faith suddenly real- 
ized that with the Redstones came again the same 
uncertainty and injustice and selfish scheming 
that the summer’s truce had only stilled for the 
time. And the contrast between the happy wait- 
ing for their first coming and now overwhelmed 
her. She needed, desperately she needed, John 
Baronet’s spirit that morning. Romance fell 
away before such common human worth. He 
was not a nobleman’s son, he was a nobleman. 

“T’ll keep on singing, because you think I can,” 
she said, softly, and the smile that made her 
“The Sunshine of the Ranch” to all the valley 
folk was on her face. “I am as glad as dry Las 
Deltas that you have come back to build here. 
I don’t know what is coming for us at the ranch 
house. I'll wait. ... That must be Juan Pe- 
rez riding yonder. I will go to meet him and 
ask after Uncle Van. He is so restless and worn 
this fall.” 

‘Juan says he is history, romance, tragedy, 
justice, grief, and tenderness. I am sure he is 
all of them. I have often wondered what his 
life story has been,” John said. 

“I wonder, too. I have always known him, 
and I never thought about it till this summer. I 
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have lived such a butterfly existence, not think- 
ing seriously of anything until you began to build 
the Split-Rock dam. I hope Uncle Van is going 
to get well. Since Mamma came home it isn’t 
proper for me to go there to see him, and I don’t 
go—unless I want to.” 

The old daring light was in Faith’s eyes as 
she said good-by and hurried away to meet Juan 
Perez. 
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THE golden leaves had fallen from the cot- 
tonwoods along Rita Deltas, and the late autumn 
winds were piercing before the final return of 
the Redstones to New Mexico, for the English 
nobleman was ever a deliberate man. Yet the 
summer’s truce had been most irksome to Sir Law- 
rence, whose love of absolute rule was equaled 
only by his love of property possession. How 
much the spirit of jealousy and revenge entered 
into the one, and the satisfaction of having what 
others lacked controlled the other, it would be 
hard to say. 

The truce was an altogether unexpected turn 
in the course of events. In the spring Sir Law- 
rence had pleasantly suggested the possibility of 
a thing he had no intention of permitting— 
namely, sending his wife and son to the Stra- 
bane Ranch for a few days’ visit with an old 
acquaintance of hers. But when Lady Kathleen 
had gone with Faith to the Strabane, the home 
of the man he hated, without his knowledge or 
consent, his explosion of surprise and anger had 
resulted in his leaving the Redstone with his 
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family at once, lest his wife make good her de- 
termination to visit the Strabane again if she 
chose to do so. With this was the failure of 
Walburton to bring prompt evidence against Seth 
Harborough in the loss of sheep, with the subse- 
quent arraignment of Seth for disloyalty in giving 
aid and encouragement to the Split-Rock dam 
project. Redstone had no conception of the fact 
that his attorney might be controlled by José’s 
word in the sheep phase of their scheme. It was 
impossible for a man of his mind to understand 
that it is ‘the man lower down,” who may hold 
the real power. 

With the return to the ranch all delayed pur- 
poses were to be speedily consummated. Roger 
would become the legal owner of the big estate, 
which his father would still control. His mar- 
riage with Faith would dispose of him per- 
manently. And through Faith Seth Harborough 
would still be held under Sir Lawrence’s will, and 
available for his needs. Lady Kathleen must never 
set foot insid@the Strabane walls again, must 
never meet the master of the beautiful old house 
face to face. Seth Harborough must feel the sharp 
edge of Sir Lawrence’s sword upon his neck— 
and where water rights were concerned never 
again offer a friendly hand to a settler. As to 
the Split-Rock dam and that good-looking, im- 
pudent young Kansas man who was building re- 
markably well—Walburton must destroy him and 
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his works, while Las Deltas pastures would re- 
main indefinitely the grazing ground for Redstone 
cattle. The bitterness and mortification at the 
enforced delay of this program made its com- 
pletion vital to Sir Lawrence’s peace of soul now. 

He was too engrossed in his own plans to 
give time to any thought of his attorney’s pur- 
poses; and always too madly the admirer of his 
wife, whom he could control in everything except 
her affections, to give a second thought to Judith 
Harborough’s plans, other than as a means to 
an end. He would spend a merry Christmas in 
the Devonshire manor, because then America 
that had become so attractive to his wife would 
henceforth be only a memory for her; because 
his New Mexico estate would need no further 
effort from him except the acknowledgment of 
the regular receipt of income checks. 

Sir Lawrence set forth the situation to his 
attorney suavely, but with certain definite force, 
a tone as hard and cutting as tempered steel; a 
cold, unflinching eye; a lordly, commanding rian- 
ner. He did not call his old Oxford chum 
“Wally” now. He left no open door for friendly 
fellowship, no point of vantage wherefrom to 
offer resistance. If ever a mind possessed a rul- 
ing power over other minds Sir Lawrence had 
that power in the highest degree. 

“I shall expect no failure anywhere,” he de- 
clared, after he had outlined the immediate cam- 
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paign. “Your fee will be double the retainer you 
have received as soon as the affairs are settled. 
You are to come to England for the holidays. 
The manor house is always your only roof on 
the Island. You have already a big acquaintance 
socially, and a legal practice awaits you in the 
Empire for the effort. But now—there must be 
no delay; no failure; no mercy. You understand 
me. I shall not repeat myself to you.’ 

The two were in the little side parlor that 
had been the council chamber since the first com- 
ing of the Redstones. Its windows commanded 
the stretches of tilled land that were dotted with 
stacks of grain, or spread away in lengths of 
brown stubble from which the harvest had been 
garnered. The owner’s eye took in the wide 
cultivated acres, part of the vast holding that 
was his. He did not consider his attorney’s coun- 
tenance, whether submissive anxiety or some other 
motive lay back of the frowning brows. He kept 
his face toward the windows, and waited. 

“Roger seems very fond of your wife,” Wal- 
burton remarked, as the silence became oppres- 
sive. 

“Yes, Kathleen has the quality of making 
people fond of her,” her husband replied. “As 
to Roger, Judith will do her part without fail- 
ure. And I am glad to have him settled. It is 
a problem to get an Englishman’s son married 
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and his finanees arranged for him, and his future 
assured.” 

“They do that for themselves over here some- 
times,’ Walburton thought, but his companion 
was not the man to receive such a suggestion. 

“TI have my family to direct. You have Seth 
and Baronet. We understand each other as al- 
ways,” Sir Lawrence added. 

But there was lacking now the final smile of 
assuring friendship with which the two men had 
always separated heretofore. Instead, the bands 
that would bring the two together again seemed 
rather flexile steel that would never permit them 
to escape each other. 


Over at the Split-Rock dam the work was go- 
ing forward with steadiness and speed and en- 
thusiastic good will. But back of John Baronet’s 
joy in his success hung two shadows. When he 
looked at the great red mesa he wondered how 
it fared with the daughter of the ranch house 
below it. He was never invited as a guest now, 
but he had managed to meet Faith often during 
the golden October days. And she had told 
him many little intimate things of the household; 
how the late pansies were as lovely as those at 
the Strabane, and the big ‘“‘mums”’ and the dahlias 
were nearly half a foot across; of the doings of 
Sandie who was the wisest dog in the world; 
of the Hopi girl, Doli, who had had a love af- 
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fair with Saffa, and had been morose and changed; 
of José being suspiciously often about the servy- 
ants’ quarters. Faith trusted Doli, however, and 
believed she was happier now for some reason. 
But with the approaching winter John saw less 
of Faith, though she was seldom out of his 
thoughts. 

The other shadow of his day came when he 
saw old Tiger Tooth gashed sharp and far into 
the blue sky of the southwest. And he thought 
of the master of the Strabane. He remembered 
the day of MacVantine’s return from Santa Fe, 
only a little while after Lady Redstone and Faith 
had left the house. Juan Perez had met him at 
the gateway that day. The patio was very still 
and peaceful, and John had forgotten the pain 
in his shoulder when he saw MacVantine coming 
with slow step toward the pergola. His face was 
ashy, and his dark eyes were burning with a 
strange light. Tong stood in the shadows of the 
hallway behind him, and Juan loafed near by, 
unattached, buf somehow in easy range. Ian 
hardly noticed his guest, but sat very still looking 
at Tiger Tooth with a face more sad than any 
words could picture. At last, with a shiver like a 
rigor of coming fever, Ian was himself again. 
Tong was serving tea; Juan was asking about 
the price of cattle; and John Baronet himself 
was made the object of his host’s solicitude. 

But Ian MacVantine had faded from that day. 
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John recalled all that Juan had told him of Sir 
Lawrence, and he linked the presence of the 
Englishman with MacVantine’s slowly crumbling 
force and feverish restlessness. 

One November morning Juan Perez dropped - 
into the Split-Rock camp. 

“I’m goin’ up northwest. I'll be back here 
again in the mornin’. Id like you to go down 
to the Strabane and stay overnight with Mac if 
you could get away. He gets pretty lonely some- 
times,”’ Juan explained. 

‘How is he now?” John asked. 

“Just slidin’ along through the days like the 
rest of us, I reckon, but he’ll be glad to see you,” 
Juan replied, and went on his way up the Split- 
Rock gorge. 

John Baronet spent that night, a never-to-be- 
forgotten night, at the Strabane ranch house, 
wherein the master had talked of many things; 
but most definitely of the Split-Rock dam—that 
must not fail; and of Faith. Lovingly as a father, 
he told of her babyhood, her childhood, her 
young, unprotected, isolated girlhood, and the al- 
ways present fear that her fate might be dictated 
to her; of his hope for her future free from 
entanglement. His restless hands grew still and 
his voice was very soft and sweet as he talked 
of the beloved ‘‘Sunshine of the Ranch” and the 
joy she had carried into the lonely old Strabane 
house all her bright life. 
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It was very late when John went to his room. 
Through his window the clear moonlight showed 
the dark line of the mesa against the midnight 
sky, and he lay thinking of the girl in the ranch 
house near it until the dull moaning of the chill 
November wind, and the murmur of the Murcia 
waters lulled him to sleep. 

There was a sickly sunrise the next morning 
and a sullen, savage northern sky faced the young 
engineer as he rode away toward the camp. 

The Redstone attorney was waiting for him at 
the door of his cabin when he reached Split-Rock. 

“You are late, young man.” Walburton re- 
turned John’s greeting with the air of one not 
to be misunderstood for a moment. 

The same air had awed judge and jury and 
frightened witnesses too often to be underesti- 
mated. 

“T wonder whose business it is if I am, you old 
bluffer,’ John thought, but he disposed of his 
pony and invited the attorney inside his cabin. 

“My time fe worth money. I have come to 
settle things here this morning. We won't waste 
words, nor mince them, either,’ Walburton de- 
clared, seating himself in the one good chair, and 
taking in the cabin’s interior. 

“My time is also an asset. If your mind is 
unsettled about anything here, you can clear it 
up right now. But don’t disturb yourself about 
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anybody’s affairs but your own, if you want to 
save your time.”’ 

Evidently the young Kansas man was not as 
overawed now in the presence of authority as he 
would be very soon. 

“IT represent the law. I am not here to trifle, 
but to give you a chance. And I tell you this 
thing is going to be settled before I leave here 
to-day. I am not unwilling, if you do the reason- 
able thing, to give you a big chance.” 

“Tt looks to me like it’s already settled here,” 
John replied. 

And still in his youth and inexperience he would 
not stand in fear of an attorney as powerful as 
Walburton to entangle him and defeat his cause. 

“T tell you it is not. What do you say for 
yourself?” The query was fairly thunderous in 
its demand. 

“That I can attend to my own business,” John 
replied, with an aggravating coolness. 

“This is my business or I wouldn’t be here. 
Now, young man” (Walburton always said 
“young man” in the court room as if that were 
the top crime in a man), “to save time I’ll ask 
you a few questions, and I want direct answers.” 

“T don’t know all that’s in your unsettled mind, 
but if I am to give you any information that 
is important to you, I'll get a witness in here 
to make sure I am giving it straight. It’s better 
form in law.” 
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“I can’t trust your workmen. They are too 
ignorant to understand the nature of an oath,” 
Walburton declared. 

“IT wasn’t thinking of cement mixers and sand 
wheelers, although I can trust most of them any 
time. The overseers are men of brains and char- 
acter.” 

“But they are in your employ,’ Walburton 
interjected. 

“All right. If we can’t get a jury to suit you, 
we'll close the services at once,’ John declared. 

Walburton frowned thoughtfully. He must not 
end the interview fruitlessly. 

“Tll tell you what ’ll do. Juan Perez is loaf- 
ing around out yonder; came in as I did nearly 
two hours ago. He’s an honest old fellow, whose 
word nobody ever doubted, worthless as he is. 
Will you call him in?”’ Walburton asked. 

Behind the attorney’s frowning was a smile, 
for Juan knew his power here. ‘That interview 
in the early summer when a final message had 
been sent by Jin to the engineer was a splendid 
move, even if the message had been disregarded. 

“Certainly,” John replied. And Juan sat in, 
listening good-naturedly and indifferently to what 
should be said. 

“The first thing I want to say is this,’ Wal- 
burton began, impressively: “if you will consent 
to give up this thing now, it can be made some- 
what easy for you. I need not say just how 
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at this time. Take my word for it. It is a great 
concession, and it is eminently worth your while 
to agree.” 

It may take more courage to resist than to 
defy persuasion. A stronger man than John Bar- 
onet would have felt the force of the words and 
presence then. His hesitation, through his habit 
of thinking before speaking, gave the attorney 
assurance for the first step. Juan Perez’s pres- 
ence offered no aid and comfort. He scarcely 
listened at all. 

“Your suggestion is vague, but that is unim- 
portant, for I have no intention of changing one 
plan of mine.” 

“Then we will go on,’ Walburton declared, 
with a stressed finality in his voice. “You know 
you are not wanted here in the Murcia Valley?” 

“My ignorance and indifference must excuse me 
from answering.” John’s eyes were twinkling 
wickedly as he said this. 

“Do you understand that Sir Lawrence con- 
trols the water rights here?’ Walburton asked, 
in the deep, witness-terrifying tone he knew how 
to employ. 

“I understand the area under irrigation from 
the Redstone reservoir is subject to his control. 
Las Deltas is out of range of that water supply. 
The cost of irrigation from it would be out of the 
question,” John replied. 

“Young man, I want to know directly and 
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definitely who has given you legal advice and 
information and other support in securing this 
tract and in carrying on this construction. No 
evasion, please.’ The ‘‘please’’ was equivalent to 
a court order. 

“Definitely and directly, I tell you it is none 
of your business,” John declared, with a growing 
seriousness. 

Walburton glared at him, then glanced at Juan, 
who was whittling at a pifion twig with his jack- 
knife. 

“Has Seth Harborough assisted you in any 
way, either with information in securing yourself 
or suggestion of how to avoid injunction?” Wal- 
burton growled. 

“For answer to that, see the above record. If 
you mean to arrive anywhere, Mr. Walburton, 
please drop this third-degree method and get to 
business. My time is limited.” 

‘Very well. You cut yourself off from clem- 
ency. Do youknow that Las Deltas is under 
lease for Redstone grazing lands?” 

“Only until such time as it becomes tillable 
through irrigation,” John replied. 

“And that time has not yet arrived,” the at- 
torney declared, with a grin. ‘I should like to 
ask you what laws control the right to build 
this dam for the purpose of irrigating Las Deltas 
tract? And how far you have observed them?” 
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“T may not recite them in exact statute terms, 
but my meaning should be clear to you.” 

John Baronet hesitated a moment as if to re- 
call more clearly, and Juan Perez looked up for 
the first time, his face as expressionless as a 
sleepy juror’s through a tedious trial in court. 

“TI think they run: filing notice of intention 
of appropriating water; the engineer’s survey and 
approval; the construction system, and inspection 
of same; the applied certificate of appropriation 
and application. And,” John added, “beneficial 
use is the basis of rights to appropriate. All of 
which, so far as I have gone, I have observed.” 

“You are glib of speech and memory. Do you 
know your workmen are likely to leave on a 
strike at any time?’ Walburton sneered the 
query. 

‘Which is neither here nor there. Go on.” 

“This is my last. Do you know that settlers 
on the lands of the Corian tract drained by Rita 
Deltas can claim they have already appropriated 
for beneficial uses? And after you finish here they 
can set up a claim that will make your work 
worthless? Why do you spend time and money 
in coming where you are not wanted, and be- 
ginning what will never be completed, or will be 
worthless when it is done?” 

“Mr. Walburton, I am informed the settlers 
are not owners, but renters or lessees, and that 
grazing has been their only use for the tract, 
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which belongs to an estate. I was over the 
ground in the early spring, and not a furrow had 
ever been turned.” 

Walburton laughed. 

“Well, it’s been a busy summer, young man. 
You may know a great deal about the Kansas 
prairies, but this is a different state. I’ve been 
somewhat busy looking over the ground up there 
myself, and I know the settlers have learned how 
to turn the water to beneficial uses. Now the 
case closes, unless you want to face a long law- 
suit with these settlers. And back of them the 
indefinite ownership. What have you to say?” 

Walburton leaned back triumphantly. He had 
fired his last gun, and he had hit home at last. 

The young engineer rose to his feet uncon- 
sciously magnetic and handsome as he stood de- 
fiantly before his intriguing enemy; and the same 
courage that had been given him to face the angry 
mob of Mexican workmen did not fail him now 
with the eyes of the man who had accomplished 
much in life, agd the eyes of the man who had 
accomplished little, fixed on him. 

“T have this to say. I understand the law well 
enough to know that I have not broken one 
statute here. As for lawyers, I understand some 
of them well enough to know that they may huff 
and puff, but they cannot blow my dam down. 
I shall go on with my work, and you may turn 
loose all the lawsuits you want to. I came here 
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to build a dam, to irrigate land for cultivation 
and settlement. And by the eternal powers that 
never fail a builder for human interests, I am 
going to do it.” 

Walburton turned to Juan Perez. 

“Did you deliver my message as I told you, 
word for word, last summer? This man seems 
never to have heard what I had supposed he 
knew before I began to speak to him.” 

“Nope. Inever did. John been sorter knocked 
out and needed rest, and he’d just begun to feel 
pretty good that day, so I never did mention the 
matter,” Juan drawled. “And I been waitin’ to 
hear how he’d declare himself, not bein’ brought 
here to talk, myself. He’s give you the defy, 
straight. You got it clear. Now I am goin’ to 
save time for both of you fellers and them you 
represent. And I’ll settle things right now. You 
see, Walburton, when you went up yonder stirrin’ 
up lazy, satisfied folks to go to plowin’, when 
their natural inclination was to herd Redstone 
sheep, more or less af 

‘What do you mean?’’ Walburton demanded. 

‘“Nothin’.”’ 

“Well, stick to your story if you have one,” 
the attorney stormed the command. 

“I’m stickin’ to facts, sheep and all. Let me 
finish. I lissened to you quiet. And it’s a lot 
nicer that way.”” Juan’s little half-shut eyes were 
twinkling. “Without repeatin’ myself—after 
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that stirrin’ up, they was a mighty settlin’ down 
among ’em.”’ 

“Juan, what are you here for?’ Walburton 
shouted. 

“Called in by order of the attorney,” Juan re- 
plied, languidly, ‘and bound to stay till I’m 
through. Ye see, the settlers don’t own nothin’, 
not even the sheep they herd. They pay rent 
when they can, and let it run when they can’t. 
Bein’ easy with ’em that way made ’em lazy about 
herdin’ what was to be held till called for. Well, 
I told ’em to stop plowin’ till there was a reason 
for plantin’ afterward.” 

“You told them? Who are you?” Walbur- 
ton thundered the query. 

“Me? I’m the owner of the Corian tract, 
sometimes said to belong to an English estate and 
sometimes an, Irish. It’s all the same and 1 
always laid low, to save too much poppilarity. 
Bought it years ago with money saved for me 
by Lady Kathleen Re@&tone’s father. You know 
my mother married a Mexican. It’s a long, sad 
story, and don’t belong here to-day. Only there 
was one nobleman up in old Tyrone County, Ire- 
land, who knew how to be a friend to a woman, 
even if she was as old as his own mother, and 
how to turn a wayward, wanderin’ young man 
into some sort of square dealin’. But I’d never 
had any property of my own if that same Irish 
nobleman hadn’t looked after what was mine 
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by law and inheritance. And me, havin’ dealin’s 
down here anyhow, I kept that estate, with the 
addition of what Seth Harborough owned once. 
It got into some folks’ heads it was mostly Red- 
stone land up there and near enough to the | 
mountain pastures to run Redstone sheep onto. 
But it ain’t. I pitied the poor Mexicans, being 
of their blood partly. So when they got run 
out of this valley by the water-starvation plan, 
I’d let ‘em in easy on the Corian tract. But 
when you instructed them they was owners by 
long occupation, and if they would plow a strip 
or two they’d stop this dam, knowin’ in a thou- 
sand years they'd never be farmers, I assumed 
my rights to my own, and I’m tellin’ you now, 
Walburton, this dam is never goin’ to be troubled 
by the Corian estate. [ve got it all writ out 
and recorded that away. Larry Redstone and 
his attorney-at-law needn’t bother a mite about 
it. It’s out of their bailiwick forever and ever. 
Is there any more questions you want me to wit- 
ness, or any more big chanct you got to hand out 
to young Baronet? If not, Pll bid good day to 
you and be goin’ on, though my time ain’t worth 
near what you two claim yours is; but it’s lookin’ 
a bit ugly in the sky back yonder like we might 
have a norther.” 

Juan Perez rose with the words and strode 
out of the cabin. And Walburton, with a mere 
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nod, followed him, leaving the young engineer 
alone. 

Forever and ever, the waters would be gath- 
ered in the deep Split-Rock gorge as in a cup, to 
widen out on thirsty Las Deltas lands. And 
many might live where few had starved before. 
John Baronet looked across at the pictures of 
the white-haired man and the fair-faced woman, 
and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh father and mother, I’ve kept the faith. 
We haven’t forgotten how to build. It is in the 
Baronet blood still.” 
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Tue chill November morning deepened to a 
gray afternoon with clouds folding about the 
mesa, and hiding the pointed tusk of Tiger Tooth. 
Inside the ranch house the same shadow-filled 
atmosphere prevailed. 

“T want you to see Faith early this afternoon,” 
Sir Lawrence said to his son. “I missed her at 
luncheon, but she must be around somewhere. 
The dinner hour will find us all happy, but you 
should speak to her before then. It is good 
form.” 

Good form! Romance, and all the wooing 
and winning that are the divine heritage of youth 
and love, were nothing to this man of selfish domi- 
nance. Good form! Was it thus he had won 
his gentle wife? Roger had no recollection of 
the woman who had given him birth. Her picture 
was never seen in the Devonshire manor house. 
She must have been of humble rank, else Sir 
Lawrence might have looked to Devonshire and 
not to New Mexico for a wife for his son. But 
Roger was in every way a real Redstone. Pos- 
session meant the same to him that it did to his 
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father. The ownership of the ranch and of 
Faith had become essential to him now. The only 
real affection in his warped life had been for his 
father’s wife. 

Seeing Faith that afternoon was impossible, for 
Faith had gone alone from the house, nobody 
knew whither. But Sir Lawrence, having issued 
the order to Roger, paid no further heed to the 
matter, as he went at once to his wife’s room. 

“T have come for a few words, Kathleen,” he 
said when the door closed behind him. ‘Roger 
will take over the property now. You under- 
stand, now. His engagement to Faith will be 
announced at dinner. Here are the papers. 
Nothing remains unfinished about this but your 
signature. I will go and tell Judith that every- 
thing is settled. She may have some little mat- 
ters to arrange, you know. Roger has gone to 
tell Faith the same. It is a wonderful fortune for 
a girl of her rank. It is all beautiful and re- 
minds me of other g@itumn days in a certain old 
home on a grand old estate near Strabane, Ire- 
land. Funny, wasn’t it, that Ian MacVantine 
should call his sleepy old place by that name, and 
he a Scotchman?” 

Lifting his eyes to his wife’s face, he held up 
the pen, and in a low, level voice full of power 
and certainty, he continued: 

“You will sign your entire right to any claim 
you have on the Redstone Ranch to Roger now. 
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And from this time you will cease to have any 
hold upon it. He is our boy, and we rejoice in 
his good fortune. After all, it is a happy mo- 
ment.” A smile broke across the Englishman’s 
face, and he was the same all-powerful pleasant 
self he had always been in the midst of his family. 

Kathleen Redstone was leaning against the 
back of her chair. As her husband reached out 
the pen, motioning to her to be seated, she sud- 
denly straightened. They were separated only 
by the chair, but the width of a continent lay 
in the eyes looking across that space. 

“Tawrence, the mistake of your life was made 
when you brought me to America. It gave me 
to know my own strength. I might never have 
learned it in Devonshire. ... No. Put down 
that pen. The Redstone Ranch is mine, bought 
with my money, deeded to me. It is yours only 
as agent for my property. It never became yours, 
legally. Ian MacVantine, the man I once ex- 
pected to marry, as you know, was a lawyer of 
great promise in the autumn days you have just 
mentioned. ‘The days when deception and mis- 
representation and fraud changed the course of 
his life, and sent him to America. Through his 
legal advice Juan Perez secured this land at my 
request. I never expected to see it. I did ex- 
pect that its great reservoir would water the Stra- 
bane at a reasonable rental and make it fruitful 
and valuable. I did believe that you, in your 
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generosity, would not deny to your one-time rival 
on the other side of the world the beneficence 
and beauty and power that the Redstone waters, 
widened out across the Murcia Valley, would 
give to one who could never take your possession 
from you. I gave you control, you have assumed 
possession, domination, absolute rule. You can- 
not do it longer. I refuse to sign this paper. In 
your own words, this is final. I need not refer 
to it again.” 

The low voice, the calm poise, the unwavering 
gaze of the hazel eyes, the face, stern and beau- 
tiful under its crown of dull silver hair, the ut- 
ter finality of the declaration—fell like a stun- 
ning blow on the man who had never before 
known ultimate defeat. The more stunning in 
force, because Sir Lawrence knew it was defeat. 
White with rage, he threw the pen from his hand, 
and clutched the paper before him. 

““My real income dgpends upon this ranch. Its 
crops and herds are my wealth. Its untouched 
mineral values are a princely fortune. I ee 

“If you want it to continue you will not mar 
that document. Smooth it out and fold it up. 
Henceforth your income depends on me, a pos- 
sibly safer source than if it depended on Roger. 
Juan Perez, who secured it for me out of grati- 
tude for what my father did for him, was a wiser 
investor than anybody gave him credit for being.” 
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“Juan Perez.” The name seemed to take no 
hold on Sir Lawrence. 

“Yes. The Mexican blood makes him easy- 
going, but he is a fighter if there is any need 
for fighting. He is Irish, Yankee, Scotch, every- 
thing but English on his mother’s side. He has 
never failed a friend, nor willingly injured a 
foe. Can you comprehend such a record? And 
further, Lawrence, if I read the tokens aright, 
Faith has no love for Roger. One such tragedy 
in any family is enough. We will never refer 
to it again. We will go back to England where 
we belong, and forget New Mexico. And we 
will let our son find his own wife there. Now, 
if you have nothing further on your mind, I would 
like to be alone.” 

Sir Lawrence rose and walked out of the room, 
knowing that, when the door closed behind him, 
a door of his life had closed never to open again. 


Meanwhile, Walburton was sulking away the 
time in the side parlor, the most abused man in 
all New Mexico, when Judith Harborough came 
in. 

“IT am trying to find Faith,” she explained. 
“Roger wants to see her— What’s the matter, 
Wally?” 

“Everything. I finished the Split-Rock this 
morning,”’ the attorney replied. 
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“Yes.” Judith’s face was charmingly sympa- 
thetic, but assuring. 

“No. The young devil has everything his own 
way. Let me tell you.” 

Briefly the story of the morning at the dam 
was set forth. 

“And this is the end of everything, Wally? 
All our dreams unrealized.” Judith’s eyes were 
full of tears, as she looked despairingly at the 
man beside her. 

“Never mind. England, and we two together 
there, is the end of our plans. I don’t die so 
easily. Not yet. I have a pile of funds made 
in the last year or two that I do not mention. 
I set my own price on my merits as an attorney, 
and I do my own collecting of fees when necessary. 
I am not dependent on anybody now. .. . But, 
Tong was over here waiting when I came.” 

Bone?’ 

“Yes. Old Mac is4fading, fuming, burning 
out. That’s about all Tong knows,” Walbur- 
ton replied. 

“And you still trust him?” Judith asked. 

“No. You were right, as you always are, you 
rare, grand woman. Tong went directly from 
me to Faith, with some message. José told me 
that. He can’t tote fair if he comes for both.” 

“So that’s where Faith has gone. I knew it 
was some disobedience. Wally, that girl never 
knew a moral or legal or social law in all her 
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life. And she is a woman now, and goes alone 
to a man’s house to see him, a house that opens 
its doors to no other woman.” 

“Except to Lady Redstone,” Walburton sug- 
gested. 

“She will never go there again. You know it 
was for that Sir Lawrence blew up and left last 
summer. He’d never come back until he had 
that settled with her. You may be sure of that. 
But I will confess she is more queenly than ever 
in many ways.” 

“But never so queenly as Judith, never,” Wal- 
burton declared admiringly. 

The two were interrupted by the entrance of 
Sir Lawrence and Seth Harborough. 

“T am having an important conference, Judith. 
You may stay if you like, but it may not interest 
you,” Seth said. 

“TIL go. I cannot understand business,” Ju- 
dith replied, looking archly at her husband. 

The eyes of the three men followed her as she 
left the room, for her strikingly handsome face 
and queenly figure and bearing were never more 
compelling. Seth closed the door behind her and 
they formed a triangle about the center table. 

Seth’s sudden call for this meeting, following 
Sir Lawrence’s amazing interview with Lady 
Redstone, found the owner of the ranch never be- 
fore so disarmed for conflict. He who was to 
summon his evading manager, he who was to sit 
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in judgment and pronounce sentence, was himself 
called in at another man’s convenience. It was 
inconceivable. Equally inconceivable that this man 
should have dared to call in his attorney. 

Walburton was not the man to play any game 
by the same rules that Seth employed. He knew 
that his great gift of storming could not win 
here. He could always depend on what he called 
the “dead sure” to get his man unawares, and 
close the trap with a legal spring, and hold him 
there. His adroitness had made him the court- 
room terror n all northern New Mexico. The 
voice and manner and glib phrasing that could 
cow into subjection before his opponent realized 
that there was no foundation under it, and the 
snapping down of the statute, that put the case 
at a new angle entirely. Walburton had tried 
this on this very day with John Baronet, and he 
had failed. He was in no mood for cleverness 
when he found himself with Sir Lawrence in the 
little parlor that afternOon. 

“You are expecting to leave America soon, Sir 
Lawrence. It is well that we have an under- 
standing between us at once. And Walburton 
should know the situation if he is to represent 
you any further.” 

Seth went to the business in hand directly, ig- 
noring the attorney’s evident displeasure at the 
phrase, “any further.’ 

“The very thing that I have required.” The 
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Englishman would imply that he himself had 
called the three together. 

‘I shall hold you here only so long as is nec- 
essary for my purpose.’ Seth’s assumption of 
control was definite. ‘Since your coming to New 
Mexico I have known myself to be under your 
suspicion on account of the loss of sheep; and 
disapproval on account of my willingness to help 
the Split-Rock dam project. I have made no ef- 
fort to evade or refute in either case, but I have 
spent an anxious, busy summer in matters of your 
interest as well as my own. I was so near to 
getting control of the whole situation before you 
left last’ summer that the case to be brought 
against me was postponed by those most involved, 
and I had to wait until I could unearth absolute 
proofs. You know, of course, that there has been 
a great loss in the flocks this year, in addition to 
other losses not so easy to reach. It did not begin 
recently, it runs back for more than twelve 
months, but the tremendous increase came in this 
season.” 

“You are ready to pay the price of the loss? 
That may not answer, but go on,” Sir Lawrence 
observed, ignoring his attorney’s frown. 

‘The price must be paid, of course. We shall 
come to that. I find that in a very adroit way 
the herds have been reduced, shipped away from 
the Strabane station, taken from the far pastures, 
and lost sight of mysteriously. Especially has 
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the Corian tract been the receiver of Redstone 
sheep, and the settlers there have profited by it. 
The line between the two ranches is a dim one 
at best. Carelessness made it easy to run the 
herds over into the rich Corian blue grass, and 
keep doing it until nobody seemed to know just 
where the boundary of the grazing lands really 
was. The Mexicans themselves did not know 
whether they belonged to the Redstone or to the 
Corian estate.” Seth did not glance up as he 
arranged some papers on the table. 

“They were told that I was sending the sheep 
there and that I was taking them away. And 
they were well paid for looking after them. The 
upshot of the whole thing is simply this.’”’ Seth 
looked directly at the two men now. ‘Someone 
has been stealing the Redstone sheep. From the 
big mesa herds, and the lower mountain pastures. 
At night they are huddled away. By day they 
are slipped to the little rome It has been well 
done. Time and again, my best herder and his 
dog have brought back the flocks secretly, often 
driving them further westward to conceal their 
trail. My own daughter has seen them from the 
upper canons as they went across the mountain 
pastures. I have watched and waited. Now I 
know the whole plan and those guilty parties con- 
nected with it. I can settle this sheep problem 
here and now. Are you ready for it?” 
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“J” Redstone began. But Walburton inter- 
rupted at the first word. 

‘Fadn’t you better have a witness? This thing 
takes on too serious a turn now, Harborough. 
We'll do well to follow careful legal directing. 
You may need counsel and jury before the final 
settlement.”’ 

‘“Walburton,” Seth replied, ‘I am a man of 
some self-control or I could not control the Red- 
stone people. I want to keep myself in hand 
now. You will do well not to interfere.” 

“But I will speak for my client when I choose,” 
Walburton burst out. “And I tell you this is a 
serious matter, a damned serious matter.” 

“You are right, and more serious for your- 
self than for either of us two with you here,” 
Seth replied, still holding himself in leash. 

“IT do not know what either of you mean,” 
Sir Lawrence interposed, “but do your quarrel- 
ing after the facts are stated. Go on, Harbor- 
ough.” 

“It is a sad thing that I must go on with, Law- 
rence Redstone. I have tried by every means 
possible to find some other way out.” 

There was a deep note of grief in Seth Har- 
borough’s voice, as he sat with stern face looking 
at the men who had been hounding his trail for 
months, determined to convict him and reduce 
his influence. “I know who has systematically 
robbed you. If he had been a common thief it 
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would have been easy to deal with him. He is 
not. I shall pay you every dollar’s loss, my- 
self, not to protect him, but to protect the name 
of a woman. This man, with the aid of the 
most adroit Mexican I have ever known, has 
profited enormously in many almost unbelievable 
ways. He is rich now, with tremendous influ- 
ence. [I have al! the evidence for his conviction. 
I shall not prosecute the case, and I will make 
good the loss of the sheep to you, on one con- 
dition only.” 

Seth paused, and the three sat silent and move- 
less as the still old mesa staring across the plains 
at the ranch house. None of the three had ever 
before known such a setting, nor faced so stern 
a situation. 

“What is your one condition?’ Sir Lawrence 
Redstone’s voice sounded strangely unlike the 
voice of an English baronet. Walburton sat with 
his eyes fixed on Seth Harborough, his face an 
ashy hue uncannily spfished with the black of 
his drawn brows and heavy hair. 

“The condition is that this man leave the state, 
and, for a time at least, the country. The woman 
in the case is devoted to him. Her divorce from 
her husband will be uncontested, and speedily 
granted. In England they two may find what 
they seemed to have failed to find here. I am not 
concerned for their future. That is in their own 
hands. This settles the sheep matter.” 
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“And you propose to pay me for the lost 
sheep?” Sir Lawrence asked, still lost himself in’ 
this contact with a new type of business dealing. 

“T shall not permit any other settlement,” 
Seth declared. 

Habit is everything—almost. Walburton was 
every inch a winner of suits at law. The habit 
of turning points to his own side of the case held 
now. And time was one of them here. 

“There were two purposes for this conference, 
Harborough. How about the second one?” he 
asked. 

“That especially concerns Redstone, but we 
will take it up now,” Seth replied. 

It was Lawrence Redstone’s turn to stiffen to 
attention, and he put the bewildering problem 
of the sheep aside for the time. 

“It can be disposed of easily. No act of mine 
has been hidden. I have followed to the letter 
every law of the Redstone. No drop of water 
went from this reservoir without its price. That 
is not my business. It is the owner’s business. 
Outside of that I have never witheld any aid 
and comfort from any settler in anything. When 
my old friend, Philip Baronet of Kansas, first 
wrote me of the colonization scheme for Las 
Deltas, and of his son’s intentions in the building 
and business venture, I did all that I could in 
every way possible to assist the project. I even 
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put off meeting you here in order to be with young 
Baronet at Santa Fe, and give him better instruc- 
tion in the work, and to save him from any en- 
tanglement with the Redstone rulings. I meas- 
ured the money value of grazing lands to one man 
against the individual opportunity for many in 
Las Deltas irrigated lands, and the balances 
weighed heavily for the Split-Rock dam. I would 
do it again.” 

“You would? Do you realize you are only 
the manager here, not the owner?” Never had 
Lawrence Redstone’s voice cut so sharply as now. 

Seth Harborough turned toward him squarely, 
“a gentleman unafraid.” 

“Do you realize that I know who owns the 
Redstone Ranch? Do you comprehend that I 
act under the authority of the one who holds 
the title clear and unassailable to all these acres 
you call your own? Do you know that by per- 
mission of the owner, thfough her representative, 
Juan Perez, I have been kept informed of her 
wishes, and her attitude toward the people of 
the Murcia Valley, while she made no effort to 
contradict the edicts of the man who claimed its 
ownership, her husband? So long as she stayed 
in England she did not clearly understand the 
situation, nor have the courage to assert her 
power. Since her visit to America she has learned 
her own strength. The Redstone reservoir will 
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cease to be the selfish force it has been in this 
valley.” 

The stillness of the room was intense, for the 
dramatic grip of the hour was overpowering. As 
Seth Harborough started to rise Walburton—the 
lawyer for the defense still—brought down his 
fist on the table. 

“Not yet. There is one more point not men- 
tioned in the call,’”’ he growled. 

Seth sat down again. 

“Before you intrench yourself too firmly here 
you may explain away some doubts that still linger 
along the Murcia waters. You say the loss of 
sheep began a year ago. Who first told you 
that? Since you accuse so freely you must answer 
me here or in the court room.” 

“I can answer here. Old Miguel, my best 
herder, told me all he dared to for his own 
safety.” 

“I’m not asking how much he told. What be- 
came of him?’’ Walburton demanded. 

“He is lost,” Seth replied, sadly. 

“Yes, lost. You sent him to the Mesa of 
Fire ?”’ 

“Yes. To drive the sheep to safer quarters. 
It had been such a day as this, and a storm was 
brewing,” Seth said. 

“What became of the sheep?” Walburton 
sneered the query. 
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“They were driven over the rim-rock, nearly 
a thousand of them, and lost.” 

“Seth Harborough, you knew that they would 
be before you sent that Mexican there to perish, 
that you might conceal what he knew.” 

““Walburton, the sheep were deserted by their 
herders that night. If they had had direction, 
they could have been saved. Before their frozen 
bodies had begun to thaw they were counted. 
The number left on the mesa and the number at 
the bottom of the cliff did not tally. A great 
number had been spirited away from the herd 
before the storm, in the hope that the loss would 
be only estimated, not verified. But old Miguel 
never reached the top of the mesa that night. 
He never fell over the rim-rock with the panic- 
stricken herd.” 

“Who saw him last?’ Walburton demanded. 

“The man who saw him last was his own son, 
José,” Seth Harborougff replied. 

“This looks bad for you, Harborough. It is 
far greater than the loss of sheep. The mys- 
terious disappearance of the old herder has been 
a matter before the grand jury of Murcia County 
for nearly a year. They believe he was in your 
way, that you got rid of him, and the evidence 
is closing in around you, unless you can find him 
for them. Where is Miguel’s body now, if he 
did not fall off the mesa? Who knows that?” 
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The lawyer thrust the question forth with vehe- 
mence. 

“I do not know where he lies. I know only 
one man who does know,”’ Seth answered. 

“And that is?’ Walburton’s voice was thick. 

“Safta, the Navajo herder.” 
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CHAPTER XX 
TIGER TOOTH 


FaitTuH had gone to the servants’ quarters to 
see Doli, who had not been well, but Judith Har- 
borough never thought of looking for her there. 
Servants were only servants to Judith, and of 
their quarters she thought not at all. 

Doli sat languidly looking across at Faith with 
big, questioning eyes. 

“You say you are not sick, Doli. Is it because 
you are unhappy and that you do not feel like 
working?” Faith asked, sympathetically. 

Doli waited awhile. Then she said: 

“Miss Faith, what ygakes one happy?” 

Faith thought a moment, then she said, slowly: 

“Blue Bird, I believe the biggest thing in the 
world is to make someone else happy; to do 
something for somebody we love better than we 
love ourselves. JI am always happiest when I 
can do something for the Redstone people, and 
most especially when I can help Daddy or Uncle 
Van.” 

“You told me you dreamed dreams of a prince 
coming,” Doli said. 

“T don’t any more. They are not worth the 
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dreams sometimes when they do come,” Faith 
said, with a smile. 

“Who is worth while, then?’ Doli asked. 

“The men who do things for others, not for 
themselves,’ Faith said, softly. 

“Could you be happy if they did not care for 
you?” Doli persisted. 

“Yes, I might be; but I could not be happy if 
I did not care for them, whether they cared for 
me or not,” Faith replied. 

A sudden light gleamed in the Indian girl’s 
eyes. She did not smile. The Hopi countenance 
is not expressive of emotion. But Faith felt 
that in the instant the Blue Bird of the days 
gone by had come back to her again. 

“You will be all right, for you are a good girl, 
and you can make so many people happy, Doli.” 
She pressed the girl’s hand that clung to hers, 
and at the doorway turned and smiled back at 
her. In all the years to come the strange look 
of affectionate gratitude in Doli’s eyes was to 
stay in her memory. 

Outside the door Tong was waiting for her. 

“The master waits for your coming. He 
watches the trail for you. He would be happy 
if you go to the Strabane to-day. He is not 
well, not very much so well as he was yesterday,” 
Tong said. 

“Did that bring you here to-day?’ Faith 
asked, wondering why he had not found her 
sooner. 
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Tong’s teeth barely showed in a thin smile. 

“Mr. Walburton send me word he pay me 
to come over. I come. He pay me. He ask 
me information about Mr. MacVantine. I do 
not know any. Then I wait for you. Now I go 
back.” 

Secretive, commercial, but never unfaithful to 
his master, Tong slid along between troubles and 
kept his own council, doing his thinking, as Ju- 
dith Harborough had said, ‘‘on the inside.” 

Faith slipped away from the ranch house with- 
out a word to any one. The winds from the 
mountains were bitterly chill, and all the Murcia 
Valley was gray and dull. The vine-covered seat 
inside the north gateway was leafless, and the 
twining branches rattled drearily against the lat- 
ticed sides. The sunny patio was bare and cheer- 
less now in the November gloom. 

Tan MacVantine reclined in a big easy chair 
before the fireplace, hig gray face, lighted by the 
burning dark eyes, seemed ghastly in the ruddy 
glow of the blazing logs. Juan lounged in his 
favorite corner half hidden by the shadows, and 
Tong was never out of reach of his master’s 
call. Faith came in quietly and sat down beside 
the sick man, and the other two men went out 
and left them alone together. 

“T knew you would come, Little Sunshine. You 
have never failed me yet. Tell me what is doing 
at the Redstone.’’ MacVantine put one restless 
hand on the girl’s golden hair. 
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“Nothing now. Something is to be soon. The 
Redstones leave when matters are settled. I 
can’t settle them, so I wait. They will spend 
Christmas in the Devonshire manor house.” 

Ian gripped the arms of his chair and grew 
still 

“Will they take The Sunshine of the Ranch 
with them? Is it Lawrence Redstone’s will?” he 
asked. 

“They will not.” Faith’s voice was clear and 
definite, but she drew nearer to MacVantine’s 
side, and he put his hand caressingly on her shoul- 
der. ‘They will make a terrible fuss. I know 
it. I live in the shadow of it every day, and I 
know it is coming. Last night Lady Kathleen 
came to my room, and we talked about many 
things. When she kissed me good-by she said, 
“We will be leaving soon. I may never see you 
again. Whatever you do, Faith, never let your 
life be ordered by anything but love.’ How cold 
your hand is, Uncle Van.” 

“That's because I am older than you are,” 
Tan replied, with a wan smile. ‘Faith, I want 
you to do something for me to-day. There is 
an old forgotten trail up Tiger Tooth, that leads 
into a little sheltered place far away from human 
eyes.” 

“T know it; I’ve been there,’ Faith declared. 

“I guessed it. Nobody but you would ever 
have cared to follow up that old Indian trail 
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that goes nowhere. It is not a hard way or I 
would not ask this, and it goes to a safe hiding 
place. One time when Juan was across the world 
from me I got frightened about being alone, and 
I took a little strong box of my treasures, price- 
less to me, and hid them up there. Tong was 
with me here, and, loyal as he is, I feared he 
might be bought with a price—he is human, you 
know—and I would not risk his getting hold of 
what was mine alone. I will never go up there 
again. I want my treasures to-night. Will you 
go and get them for me, and not tell anybody 
where you are going? It’s the last thing Uncle 
Van will ever ask of you, Little Sunshine.” 

Faith straightened sturdily before him. It was 
a sick man’s request. She knew he would not 
have asked secrecy otherwise. 

“Yes, I will go, and I won’t tell anybody where 
I am going.”’ She pressed his cold hard between 
her warm palms and slipped away. 

At the rustic seat where she always found her 
pony she turned to Juan Perez. “Juan, what is 
the matter with Uncle Van? Is he not going to 
get well?” she asked. 

““He’s never goin’ to be well. He’s dyin’ of a 
broken heart,” Juan replied. As Faith’s eyes 
opened wide, he went on in a strangely solemn 
tone, ‘Will you do something for him, Faith?” 

“Tell me what it is.” Faith leaned forward 
eagerly. 
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“Go back to the ranch house and fetch Lady 
Redstone here. It’s only a little while now, and 
we'll let him have one taste of heaven here, so 
he’ll be readier for it altogether.” 

“T don’t understand you. Will she come, 
Juan?” The puzzling shadow was in the girl’s 
eyes. 

“You ask her, and we’llsee. I’ve always prom- 
ised her I’d let her know. Good day. It’s goin’ 
to storm before long.” 

Juan followed her to the north gate and 
watched her ride away bravely against the cold 
wind. 

“‘She’s the grittiest girl in America, always for- 
gettin’ herself and helpin’ others. Lord, be good 
to her, and keep her out of Larry Redstone’s 
_ clutches. Do that much, just for me, Good Lord, 
and we'll call it square whatever happens to a 
worthless old drawback like myself.” 

Juan turned away from the gate and went into 
the house to watch beside the man he had be-. 
friended and who had sheltered him through 
many quiet years. 

The shadow of uncertainty lifted from Faith’s 
face as she raced northward. A sudden decision 
brought the light into her darkly blue eyes. 

“My comrade. He will help me now,” she 
murmured, as she turned from the broad north 
trail toward the Split-Rock dam, and rode straight 
to John Baronet’s cabin door. 
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“I came for you, John,” she said, as the young 


builder met her. “Juan Perez wants Lady Red- 
stone to go to the Strabane. Uncle Van may 
not live long.’ Faith’s voice choked, and her 
eyes filled with tears. “I don’t understand why, 
but Juan does—and we can trust him. Uncle 
Van doesn’t know that she may come. He has 
asked me himself to do something for him. I 
can’t go home now. Will you go to the ranch 
house and get Lady Kathleen? She is so gracious 
she won’t refuse. And—John, Daddy will have 
Sir Lawrence and Mr. Walburton out of the way. 
He’s settling things himself to-day, my Daddy 
is. I'll send a note by you. Please go, John. 
Please.” 

Faith slid from her pony and stood before the 
man whose thoughts by day and dreams by night . 
were all of her. 

“Faith, I am not sure of a welcome at the 
ranch house now, but I’dago to the top of Tiger 
Tooth and jump off if you told me to,” he said 
gently. 

Faith gave a start. “Tiger Tooth. It is an 
awful slab of rock that points up from the crest. 
Nobody goes there— Let’s hurry.” 

John led her inside and she hastily penned a 
few beseeching lines to the gentlewoman, too be- 
wildered by the day’s events to think out anything 
clearly. 

“Your father and mother?” she asked, glanc- 
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ing up at the pictures on the cabin wall. “How 
splendid to have had them all your life.” 

“Yes, I’m an heir to a title,” John replied, 
half jokingly, half reverently. “They never built 
a dam, Father and Mother didn’t—they helped 
to build a state once. Maybe that’s what made 
me stick it out here against the falling rocks and 
mobs and the thousand and one things that were 
thrust across my trail, not forgetting the big at- 
torney-at-law who tried to scare a Kansas Bar- 
onet to death with his big voice to-day. We are 
used to bluffs like that in Kansas. We fatten on 
them.” 

“John, you can put a streak of light into the 
darkest days,”’ Faith said, with a smile that was 
light itself to John Baronet. 

‘And where are you going?” he asked, as 
Faith returned to her horse. 

“No matter where. That’s my work. You 
must do yours, too. It’s all for Uncle Van,” she 
said, and rode away. 


Judith Harborough was locked in her own 
room. The three men in the conference in the 
little parlor paid no attention to who came and 
went outside. It was Doli who met the young 
engineer at the door and took his message to 
the guest of the house, and who ordered her 
horse for her, and, later, took her hastily writ- 
ten message to her husband. Doli did not un- 
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derstand it at all, but she felt that she was some- 
how helping Faith now, and she was happy. Faith 
had helped her to find her way to solid ground 
again. 

As John Baronet and Lady Kathleen rode 
southward across the plains the winds had stilled 
for a brief time, and the old Strabane house 
seemed strangely serene and alluring in all the 
soft browns and grays of the November coloring. 
Inside, the warm tones of the rugs and hangings, 
with the quaint rich comfort of the furnishings, 
and every dainty note in the canvasses on the 
walls and the vases and statuettes in the niches, 
all made true Sir Lawrence Redstone’s descriptive 
phrase, ‘‘the place of forgetfulness and peace.” 


Meanwhile, the world had turned upside down 
in a day for Sir Lawrence and left him groping. 
No man is so rudderless as the man who makes 
his own sea-chart, and ten requires his seas to 
fit it. The Englishman’s first act was to dismiss 
his attorney from his presence. Then he turned 
to his ranch manager. 

“IT am not yet clear in my mind,” he began, 
and the tragedy of his indecision was, by contrast, 
pitiful in him. ‘Who is the culprit in the thefts, 
Harborough ?” 

“Your attorney,” Seth replied. 

“And the woman?” 

“The woman who is, in name, my wife... . 
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Then a silence fell between the two men and 
Seth rose and walked to the window. 

“Harborough, you say Saffa knows what be- 
came of Miguel. Where is Saffa now?” Red- 
stone asked. 

“He is gone to the mesa to look after the 
herds,” Seth said. “It is an ugly day and getting 
worse all the time. I must look after matters 
outside, myself, now. These northers are Satan’s 
own tools with the stock.” 

Lawrence Redstone, left alone, sat staring at 
the open stubble darkening under the late after- 
noon shadows, and swept across by the snow- 
streaked, flapping north wind. 

““A message for you,” and Doli, who had en- 
tered unheard, placed Lady Kathleen’s note be- 
fore him. 


I am leaving for the Strabane. Ian is dying. I 
shall see him once more. 
Your faithful wife, 
Kathleen. 


‘My faithful wife. Good God, she is an angel! 
How can such a woman stay one day under the 
same roof with a—a Judith?” 

Till the late dinner hour Sir Lawrence sat 
gazing at the stubble fields with eyes that saw 
nothing, groping for a footing somewhere, and 
finding none. Habit is everything—almost. 
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Swung away suddenly from the fixed course of 
more than half a lifetime, he was paying the 
price of selfishness and error. 

Down in the servants’ quarters, José hovered 
about like an evil bird until in the late afternoon 
he found Doli leaning against the sheltered angle 
of the wall, her eyes on the old mesa that was 
gray now in the deepening gloom of the gray 
day. There was a strange, dreamy magnetism 
in his big dark eyes, but the flat lips parted 
in a cruel smile, and the long, claw-like hands 
were locked together as if to choke something in 
their grip. 

“It is a bad night coming, Doli.” The voice 
was soft like a purr. “I am not sad at that. I 
have waited long for a night like this to come 
ees Doli.” 

“What do you mean, José?” Doli looked 
directly at the Mexican. 

“Doli, you speak me gunkind. I have been 
your friend. Saffa has not. He breaks your 
heart. You are sick now because of him, and he 
does not care for you. He only makes you un- 
happy. But, Doli, I will make you glad, always. 
Saffa has gone to the mesa to care for the sheep. 
He could have sent someone else and stayed here 
with you to-night where it is safe. But he will 
not risk the loss up there to-night if someone less 
skillful herds them. The norther will drive them 
wild unless he cares for them. I go to the far 
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side of the arroyos in the dark. I drive them 
toward the rim-rock. You know what will hap- 
pen. You will not be sad, because Saffa loves you 
nomore. There will be no more Saffa to-morrow 
to love. And then I will make that golden-haired 
Miss Faith yet go under falling rock. If one dare 
not love her he may dare to hate her. I have my 
plans all ready. You need not hate her any more 
then, and we will be so happy. Mr. Walburton 
will make me very rich after to-night, for he 
have Mr. Harborough all tangled and scared 
about the sheep that are stolen. It is beautiful. 
What do we care for the norther? Kiss me, 
Doli a 

José stretched his long, cruel hands toward the 
girl while his big, appealing eyes were fastened 
on her face. As he talked Doli had been lean- 
ing against the sheltered angle of the wall, listen- 
ing like one fascinated. But when he took one 
step toward her, she suddenly lifted her arms like 
a bird fluttering to free itself; then, with the fierce- 
ness of a wild beast, she sprang toward him. 

“You go away, or I will kill you!” she shrieked. 
“Go quick, or I will strangle you. You are a 
horrible monster, a murderer.” Then she whirled 
about and fled into the house. 


With the going of Faith, the master of the 
Strabane leaned back in his big chair. He was 
not asleep, and Juan Perez knew that this still- 
ness meant a great weakness. Nature had made 
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Juan a tender nurse and he watched Ian Mac- 
Vantine as a mother would watch a sick child. 
The afternoon dragged slowly. Faith could have 
made the journey up Tiger’s Tooth and returned 
in half the time. At last Ian roused himself and 
began to wring his restless hands while the fever 
light in his dark eyes grew fiercer. He called 
Juan to him and, in an agony of fear and re- 
morse, told his faithful friend of his request and 
Faith’s mission. He had not known of the im- 
pending storm until the snow was threshing at 
the high casements. Then the peril of the com- 
ing night seized him. 

“Nobody but Faith and I know that trail,” he 
wailed. ‘She has climbed every trail and explored 
every cavern in these mountains. And I have 
sent her away to be lost, the Sunshine of the 
Ranch who loved me so.” 

In the midst of his feverish outcry John 
Baronet entered the oom. Lady Kathleen 
was waiting outside to see Juan. MacVantine 
greeted the young man with a grief-stricken face 
as he ordered Juan to tell his story for 
him. 

“But, Mr. MacVantine,” John exclaimed, “I 
know that trail. Faith and I explored it together, 
sort of made it our find forever, because nobody 
else knew about it. I'll go and get her. This isn’t 
the first blizzard I ever fought. Don’t have one 
little heartbeat of fear about us.” 

Wonderful are youth and strength and high 
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purpose. The riches of the earth are in them. 
As John Baronet left the room the sick and fail- 
ing man, old Juan, and Tong all felt the thrill 
of it. 

And then came night. 


Meanwhile, Faith had gone her way, defiant 
of wind and chill and the cruel mutterings of the 
norther hidden behind the farther ranges. It 
was a long way from Split-Rock through wind- 
ing trails to the tangled strata beyond the Murcia 
River, above which Tiger Tooth rears its gigantic 
triangle of rock. The young rider kept well in- 
side the cafions, too intent on her purpose to note 
the deepening gloom of the sky, and too pro- 
tected by the canon walls to feel the increasing 
cold. She knew these walls too well to lose her- 
self, and she remembered a deserted herder’s hut 
beside the river where she could leave her pony 
for the time. At last, on foot, she began to thread 
the devious way up the mountain peak. Long 
ago some Indian tribe had found this path—al- 
ways the surest and easiest, as it was the In- 
dian’s gift to discern—and had made it a sacred 
stairway to a far shrine underneath the vast point, 
whence they could overlook the valley. But tribal 
wars had destroyed their abiding place; the slid- 
ing rocks had obliterated the one-time shrine; the 
peak’s sharp tusk had turned a broad solid front 
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toward the rising sun, and the way leading thither 
toward nowhere now was forgotten. 

But not for nothing had The Sunshine of the 
Ranch followed all the Murcia Valley trails in 
her far, solitary rambles; and she had known of 
this one long ago. The little hiding place where 
Ian MacVantine had stored away his small strong 
box was not hard to find, except for the thick 
shadows that grew blacker and blacker, and the 
bitter cold of the high places that gripped angrily, 
and the first swirl of the snow out of the norther 
sweeping over the mountains that cut like needles. 
Faith clasped her precious box tightly, and pulled 
her cap down snugly over her ears, and tucked 
her warm fur collar tightly about her throat, as 
she struck forth bravely on the down trail. 

But the darkness hid her way, and the swirling 
snow-blast blinded her. She could not see her 
footing now, and she stumbled and fell again and 
again. But in all her fe no mountain climbing 
had ever baffled her completely, and she did not 
know how to give up now. Bruised, and cold with 
failing strength and the bewildering struggle to 
find her way, she kept on. At last she reached 
a certain point that marked a turn straight toward 
the Strabane. Here, once in the earlier days, 
some enemy of the old Aztec peoples had found 
a place of entrance to the high-walled ancient 
stronghold of the Murcia, that later had become 
the peaceful Strabane ranch house. 
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Faith knew of this, and that beside the turn 
was a deep canon wall, down which by one mis- 
step she would plunge to her doom. The spot 
was wide and safe enough by daylight, but now 
the night and storm were on her, and she was 
alone, and very cold. She stopped to rest before 
she should try to feel her way along this shorter 
route to the river. A sudden faintness overcame 
her, a longing to rest, and the fatal drowsiness of 
cold, possessed her. Her youthful vigor and 
self-confidence, and daring spirit, and sturdy 
strength that must carry her through to the end 
of her task, her unselfish longing to help her 
Uncle Van whom she had never loved so much 
as now when he was fading away from her— 
all snapped, and fell from her. She made one 
effort to rise, but she only stumbled and fell again. 
And then, as the blackness of the night dropped 
over her brain—came a faint call: 

“Yo—hoo! Yo—hoo!” 

Faith sat up and listened as one in a dream. 
Again came the call: 

“Faith! Faith!” 

The words were threaded out on the strands 
of the bitter wind, but nearer now, and stronger. 
Faith roused herself, and by one heroic struggle 
rose to her feet. 

“John! Oh, John!” 

And then in the wildness of the storm and 
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the engulfing darkness of the night the heavens 
opened. For John Baronet’s strong arms were 
about her, and she nestled her head against his 
shoulder. Evermore, through storm and sunshine 
her loving refuge to the end of The Trail. 
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FORGETFULNESS AND PEACE 


Up on the Mesa of Fire the norther swooped 
down in all its blinding fury, driving everything 
before it. The air was pierced through with 
splinters of ice. The gale swallowed up direc- 
tion, and the power to resist its onrush. The 
frightened flocks, huddled together, were helpless 
and unwieldy, while the best herder on the Red- 
stone, with the best sheep dog in northern New 
Mexico, struggled to turn them away from the 
impending peril. No shepherd less adroit could 
have succeeded so far as the Navajo did that 
night in heading the larger portion of the flock 
toward the sheltering safety beyond the arroyos 
of the mesa top. But the remainder, as if from 
a resisting directing force, from some herder, 
where no herder should have been, turned about 
and poured forward, storm-swept toward the 
rim-rock’s edge. It was to save this shivering, 
bleating mass that the head herder strove 
mightily. 

José was right. Saffa could have sent other 
men less able than himself to fight the storm, 
and strive with the dull nature of the flock. But 
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it was not in the soul of Saffa to do this. Not 
thus had he learned his lesson of service. “The 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” He 
read it literally, and he gave his best gift, him- 
self to the thing he was sent to do. 

Little by little, the solid, wool-covered, living 
mass was swept onward by the storm, carrying 
herder and dog by its fatal momentum. Once 
or twice the tide seemed stemmed, and a lull of 
the wind for a brief space gave time to take ac- 
count of the chances ahead. Three times the 
moon gleamed through the black heavens with 
one glimmering ray to light the scene. But the 
darkness that followed was terrifying. 

In the first of these three, Saffa had a sense 
of something besides the storm with which he 
must contend; some force at the other side of 
the flock that was helping the blasts. Then 
Sandie disappeared, and he struggled on alone. 
With the second pale #team in the strangely ar- 
rested storm wind, Saffa caught sight of the lights 
of the north-bound Santa Fe train. The spring 
night with Doli here flashed across his mind, and 
disappeared, leaving it as blank of memory as 
the black cleft of Split-Rock was void of light. 
In the same instant a form leaped out from the 
shelter of a huge bowlder and struggled forward 
toward the Indian, and a cry smote his ears—a 
call so full of love and sorrow and fear it cut 
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through the vengeful fury of the norther roaring 
southward again. 

“Saffal Saffa! I’ve come. Doli.” 

And man and maid were clasped close in each 
other’s arms. 

“T could not let you perish up here alone. I 
had to come to you. You do love me, Safta +: 

For answer the Navajo held her closer, and 
kissed her icy cheek. And the soul of the Hopi 
maiden, in all the storm, knew a peace no storm 
can give nor take away. 

With the third faint sweep of gray across the 
black maelstrom of the night, the sheep were 
hurtling forward, panic stricken, and powerless, 
engulfing the herder, with the helpless girl cling- 
ing to him, in the fatal tide pouring over the 
rim-rock. And Saffa’s last despairing cry, “Oh 
God, be good to her,” troubled Doli not at all, 
for she was with him. 


The blackness fell for the third time. 


The fury of that night’s norther is recorded 
in the history of the mesa flocks, and recounted 
in lonely adobe huts on stormy nights. In the last 
instant’s gleam before the supreme sacrifice of 
herd and herder to the norther’s wrath, José 
stood sheltered by the great bowlder behind which 
he had so often hidden to spy on Saffa and Doli; 
and to discover John Baronet, and hate him for 
what was sure to be. In that moment he had 
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only one regret—that the golden-haired beloved 
girl of the Murcia Valley was not also in this 
terrible norther’s grip; The Sunshine of the Ranch 
whom he with Saffa had so madly and foolishly 
adored. 

And yet, he laughed aloud as he thought of 
what awaited her—an awful, uncanny laugh that 
ended in a shriek. A huge black form leaped 
toward him, and Sandie’s savage growl, more 
wrathful than the norther’s anger, drove him 
headlong, mad with terror, toward the trail that 
breaks the mesa’s edge and plunges downward 
‘through the Rocks of Torment. 


Two days later, Faith and John led the search- 
ing party up the Torment trail to the little nook 
where Faith had so often hidden her horse. They 
climbed singly and carefully around the cliff side 
to the rock-walled passage leading to the narrow 
ledge before the littlegavern with its fatal bal- 
anced rock that a vibration might hurl down. At 
the end of this passage Sandie sat, sphinxlike, 
guarding the ledge; his two front paws planted 
firmly on José’s hat. If ever the avenging spirit 
shone in other than human eyes, it shone in the 
eyes of the big collie that day. He turned mourn- 
fully toward Faith as if to tell her of his grief for 
his beloved lost Saffa. And then his whole at- 
titude changed to power and vengeance as he 
looked toward the cavern. 
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Inside that rocky recess the body of old 
Miguel, murdered and hidden by his son, had lain 
unburied for a twelvemonth. It was to bury it 
at last, no doubt, that José had come hither when 
Sandie had found him and Faith had rescued him 
on that late winter day now nearly a year ago; 
the day when, with magnetic, almost hypnotic, 
force he had made the girl promise not to reveal 
this place to anyone. It was the alternate hoping 
for the falling rock to obliterate the open tomb, 
and the fear for his own life if he tried to enter 
the place, that kept José away. Saffa had seen 
it all when he stooped down and looked into what 
he had promised Faith he would not enter. Mig- 
uel’s dress and the great, clumsy silver rings set 
with the turquoise stone of New Mexico would 
have identified him even if José’s blood-rusted 
knife had not lain at the cavern’s opening. 

Two days before, when Walburton had begun 
to tighten the cords about Seth Harborough, 
pointing suspicion toward the ranch manager in 
the mysterious death of the old herder, Saffa had 
given Seth the whole situation, except the exact 
location of the body, which Faith alone should 
reveal, since he was under promise to her about 
that. 

But now, the vibration had come. The norther 
that swept Saffa and Doli, clasped in each other’s 
arms, over the rim-rock had caught the fleeing 
José. José, chased down the rocky way by a 
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power more cruel than the norther, had madly 
hoped for escape beyond the narrow, perilous 
footing of the ledge, even though the refuge held 
the ghastly work of his own cruel hands. And 
the norther, regarding neither the just nor the 
unjust, had thundered against the mesa’s sheer 
sides and shattered down its overhanging walls, 
sealing the tomb of father and son forever. 


But the Voice of the last Great Call, even in 
the storm, may sound like music. And Death 


“May tell us, as He lifts our load, 
That Life is just begun.” 


The deep-walled old Strabane ranch house 
shut out the storm and cold that night. The 
lights burned softly. The clock ticked away the 
hours, reverently, not mournfully, and those 
whom the master of thegplace had loved best were 
with him there. Kathleen Redstone sat beside the 
reclining chair which MacVantine steadfastly re- 
fused to leave, and through the hours lived again 
with him the days of glorified memory. The 
years fell away, and in the one brief space the 
mistakes, and misunderstandings, the strife, and 
sorrow and wrongdoing of the interval were for- 
gotten. And one went forth and was at rest; and 
the other stayed and knew an absolute peace, fear- 
ing not any more the years to come, years that 
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would be filled with a larger service that destroys 
fear and makes life whole. 


MacVantine’s treasures that John and Faith 
had risked so much to bring to him held many 
bank notes, a few priceless gems, a painted minia- 
ture of Kathleen Redstone in the days of her 
happy girlhood on the old Tyrone estate near 
Strabane, Ireland; some faded, worn letters writ- 
ten in a woman’s hand, which Lady Kathleen re- 
ceived without the scrutiny of others; and the 
duly attested deed of the entire Strabane estate 
to Faith Harborough. With one restriction: that 
it should be the home of Juan Perez and Tong 
so long as they chose to stay there. 


The Devonshire manor house is always the 
center of art, and culture, and social life. Roger 
Redstone’s wife, the future Lady Redstone, a 
satisfied, comfortable, unassertive young woman, 
enjoys what others do, and lets life slide along 
untroubled and unforceful. 

Judith Walburton and her distinguished hus- 
band spend many seasons away from England; 
on the Continent, in eastern American cities, in 
San Francisco—anywhere save in New Mexico. 


And the Redstone reservoir flows for the fruit- 
fulness of the many ranches in its great area. No 
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longer at a prohibitive price, but with a reason- 
able rental, it slakes the thirsty land. 

Across Las Deltas below the Split-Rock dam 
the waters widen on fields that grow yellow with 
the summer crops and orchard lands that bloom 
for autumn fruitage. 


In one word—Water—is told the dominant 
theme around which is grouped the unfoldment 
of the whole drama of the great Southwest. 
Water rights, water needs, water luxuries; the 
beauty of it, the beneficence, the peril and the 
power—all that makes, or holds back from mak- 
ing, in this vast, silent, alluring region has the 
one note. Like the Psalmist’s hart, this old-new 
land ‘“‘panteth after the water-brooks.” 

In the broad Murcia Valley the living stream- 
lets spread out across the many-acred ranches; 
and water held back through selfish greed is now 
only as a dream of @hings that were, but will 
never be again. 


THE END 
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It is a tale of love, intrigue and hatred against the larger back- 
ground of struggle with the forces of nature. 
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Like Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “Sussex Gorse,”’ this is an epic of the 
soil. Somber, ruthless, the old New Jersey farm dominates the lives 
of two generations that live and toil upon it. Dramatic, nearly 
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JULIE CANE By Harvey O’Hiceino 


The first novel of a distinguished short-story writer and psycholo- 
gist, who is one of the greatest stylists now writing in America. 
A masterpiece of character-drawing and dramatic narrative, “Julie 
Cane” tells the story of the daughter of a shabby, eccentric little 
grocery-store keeper, trained by him in extraordinary self-confidence 
and idealism, and of her desperate and triumphant battle for the 
mastery of her own life. 


. TALK By Emanig Sacus 


Crushed between the millstones of two generations—deprived of 
the right to live her own life by the narrow public opinion of one 
age, then scorned for failure by the next—such was the experience 
of Delia Morehouse. It is a tragedy which will find a response in 
the hearts of many whose lives have been lived among the changing 
thought and standards of the past thirty years. 
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Mr. George’s piercing and honest portrayal of character is at its 
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women who touch his life. Holyoake Tarrant’s career, from a 
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In this delightful book Mr. Curtis has done something more than 
tell a baffling and breathlessly iting modern mystery yarn. He 
has written it with such a light and delicious humor, and with such 
sureness and grace, that the most discriminating reader is charmed 


as well as entertained. 


THE ABLE McLAUGHLINS By Margaret WILson 
The Harper Prize Novel 


This story of a group of Scotch pioneers in Iowa is an extraordi- 
nary combination of best-seller, prize-winner, and first novel that 
no reader of our native fiction should miss. “It stands among the 
finest contributions to the year’s fiction, worthy to live for mnu- 
merable seasons for its honesty, its simplicity and its native 
power.” —Philadelphia Record. 
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